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Interstate Motor 
Carriers Topic Of 
Washington Meet 


NAIC Special Committee and ICC 
Discuss Certification 
Requirements 


SEEK STATE PROCEDURES 
NAIC Resolutions Reaffirm State 


Jurisdiction; Oppose Invasion 
of Rights by ICC 


A conference between the special com- 
mittee of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, of which F. Brit- 
ton McConnell, California Commissioner 
is chairman, and members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission convened 
in Washington this week. This commit- 
tee was appointed at the annual meeting 
of NAIC held in Los Angeles May 20- 
June 3. Also on the Commissioners’ 
committee are Leffert Holz, New York 
Superintendent, and William A. Sullivan, 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of 








Washington. 

Chairman McConnell said that the prin- 
cipal subject of the conference is to es- 
tablish procedures under which the State 
Commissioners may furnish required cer- 
tiications of insurance carried upon in- 
terstate motor carriers licensed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other information required by the ICC to 
carry out its functions. He explained 
that under Public Law 15 enacted by the 
Congress in 1946 it is expressly provided 
that the business of insurance shall be 
subject to the laws of the several states 
relating to the regulation and taxation 
of such business and that . the con- 
tinued regulation and taxation by the 
several states of the business of insur- 


“c 


ance is in the public interest”... 

Mr. McConnell stated that staff em- 
ployes of the ICC have recently proposed 
revision of existing ICC regulations and 
that changes suggested would authorize 
the ICC to examine insurers and dupli- 
cate some of the regulatory functions 
performed by the state Insurance De- 
partments. 

The NAIC adopted resolutions re- 
affirming the jurisdiction of the states in 
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and what they mean 


In the Middle Ages, it was 
believed witches kept black 
cats that became witches after 
seven years’ service as 
mascots. A black cat crossing 
one’s path, therefore, might 
be a witch in disguise, 
bringing bad luck. 


Better protection than 
avoiding black cats is to see 
that your customers have 
either the Broad Form or 
Special Form on their 


dwelling. 
tHe London & Lancashire * 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the making 
of plans for the welfare and security of 
the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life underwriters 
and family counselors and of the great job 


they are doing in the field. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 








Lincoln Nat’! Life 
Is Celebrating Its 
50th Anniversary 


Occasion Will ‘Be Observed Next 
Week With Meetings in Chicago 
and in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GROWTH HAS BEEN NOTABLE 


Company Passes Seven Billion in 
Force; Top Company Officers 
to Address Meetings 


The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is 50 years old. It started 
operation on September 1, 1905 with a 
paid-up capital of $110,300 and its growth 
has been one of the most notable in 
the business. 

The anniversary is being observed next 
week with a four days’ sales meeting, 
starting at the Palmer 
field 
tives traveling from there to Fort Wayne 


the sessions 
House, Chicago, with representa 
by chartered trains for a visit to the 
home office. 

The anniversary meetings are a climax 
to the company’s successful drive to at- 
insurance in force. 


tain $7 billion of 


This turned out to be an enthusiastic 
campaign with the goal reached in May. 
How Insurance in Force Has Grown 

The company began to show its first 
great growth in the decade from 1915 
to 1925 when its insurance in force rose 
from $25,000,000 to $404,000,000. It was 
more than double this figure by 1935. 
In 1945 insurance in force had grown 
to $1,925,000,000. Three years later the 
figure was  $3,199,000.000. It passed 
$4,000.000,000 early in 1951. At the end 
of 1953 it passed $6,271,000,000. 

Attendance expected at the convention 
will reach about 1,800 of whom more than 
700 will be Lincoln National agents. The 
field representatives will come from as far 
as Puerto Rico, Canal Zone and Hawaii. 
Susiness sessions featuring life, accident 
and sickness and Group get under way 
Monday morning at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, which will be pretty. hard 
pressed to handle all of the company’s 
representatives. There will be two ban 
quets, both at the Palmer Howse; one 
on Tuesday night attended by the group 
in Chicago and that on Wednesday night 
for the group returning from the visit 
of the previous day to the home office. 
At the banquets Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Brudi will honor the company’s out 
standing agents for their achievements 
of the past vear. 

President Walter O. Menge will be 
toastmaster. He will introduce V. J. 
Harrold, Fort Wayne, general agent, 
who has the company’s largest general 
agency in insurance in force, and who 
has been with Lincoln National 
1920. Mr. Menge will highlight various 
points in the history of the company as 
he has observed them. 

Presiding at business sessions will be 
Cecil F. Cross, vice president, and Jack 
E. Rawles, CLU, second vice president. 

Among those addressing the conven- 
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JOHN HANCOCK OFFERS 


e e e A new low-cost policy 
for those who can qualify 
as preferred risks. 


eee A “Select” class of 
policies at exceptionally 
low cost. 





L your business is a partnership, the disability or death of a 
partner may result in loss of control by you or in forced reor- 
ganization or sale. 


Special funds to meet these possible dangers can be im- 
mediately available through Business Security life insurance 
policies offered by John Hancock. Payment of policy benefits 
can protect the family of the disabled or deceased partner and 
also the interest of the survivors. 


These Business Security life insurance policies are now 
lower in cost as a result of John Hancock’s new program of 
streamlining and simplifying life insurance. You should get 
the facts now about Business Security policies for your 


partnership. 





For full particulars 
consult your 
John Hancock agent 








Hancock 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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Overall Planning Committee For New Home Office 





Connecticut General Directors and Officers on Consultation Bodies For New Structure, 


Located In Bloomfield, Five Miles From Business Center of Hartford; 
Steel Work Now Being Erected 


By CLarencE AXMAN 


The work of constructing the new 
yome office building of the Connecticut 
General Life on 286 acres of a rolling 
sretch of farm land in Bloomfield, five 
miles from Hartford, is now at the point 
yhere steel is coming in for erection. 

The building, which is expected to be 
completed in the summer or fall of 1956, 
will provide more than 500,000 square 
jeet of office space, the total estimated 
cost being $10,000,0000. It will replace 
the 28-year-old headquarters of the 
company at 55 Elm Street, Hartford, 
and in three other locations in that 
tity. The Connecticut General started 
W years ago. Its president is Frazar B. 
Wilde. 
The proposed new home of Connecti- 
ait General has attracted considerable 
attention in architectural and_ building 
circles, one of the best descriptive stories 
appearing in the Magazine of Building 
udder the caption: “Rural Insurance 
Plant.” 

Designer of the new building is the 
architectural firm of Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill who designed several life 
insurance home offices, the Dearborn 
ofice building of the Ford Motor Co., 
Lever House in New York, the terminal 
New York’s International Airport and 
planned the town of Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
The erection of the building will be by 
Turner Construction Co., which built the 
John Hancock home office building in 
Boston, the New York Port of Author- 
iy bus terminal, the Chrysler Building 
East in New York and other structures. 
Connecticut General’s new home office 
building will be a low, horizontal struc- 
ture, most of which will be three stories 
n height. More than half the wall sur- 
faces will be of heat-absorbent glass 
ad the rest largely of  porcelain- 
enameled steel. 
















































Overall Planning Committee 


Overall planning for the new building 
is being coordinated by committees. One 
consists of directors. Another is a con- 
lerence committee of officers, headed by 
President Frazar B. Wilde and includes 
vice presidents and the comptroller, 10 
number. To explore in more detail 
‘ome of the special problems of planning 
2 subcommittee has been named to work 
under the chairmanship of Bruce P. 
Hayden, assistant secretary. 

The committee of directors includes 
Lucius F. Robinson, Jr., a senior mem- 
ver of the law firm of Robinson, Robin- 
fn and Cole; Wilson C. Jainsen, pres- 
ent, Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
0; Austin D. Barney, chairman of the 
oard, Hartford Electric Light Co.; Mil- 
‘on H. Glover, vice president, Hartford 
ational Bank and Trust Co.; Sixten 
F, Wollmar, president, Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co.; Pomeroy Day, a member 
pt Robinson, Robinson and Cole; Pres- 
ent Wilde and Stuart F. Smith, vice 
resident, Connecticut General. 

The Conference Officers Committee 
iludes Irving G. Bjork, vice president; 
Manton Eddy, vice president and 
etary; Aubrey L. Joyce, vice pres- 
ent, Robert K. Metcalf, vice president; 
'. Albert J. Robinson, vice president, 
id Mr. Smith. 

rhe subcommittee working under Mr. 
Hayden includes Henry Dawes and Mal- 
om F. Hood, assistant secretaries, and 
hn A, Bevan, associate actuary. 







Pimmarized Responsibilities of Officers 





Mr. Bjork, appointed a vice president 





in 1949, is in charge of the company’s 
mortgage and real estate departments. 
Mr. Eddy, appointed vice president and 
secretary in 1944, is in charge of the 
company’s Group insurance departments. 
Mr. Joyce, appointed a vice president 
in 1954, is in charge of the company’s 
planning and budget departments and 
has special duties in administration. Mr. 
Metcalf, appointed a vice president in 
1950, is in charge of the company’s ac- 
cident and health insurance, claim, per- 
sonnel and home office services depart- 
ments. Dr. Robinson, appointed a vice 
president in 1943, is in charge of the 
company’s underwriting departments 
with special duties in administration. 
Mr. Smith, appointed a vice president 
in 1946, is in charge of the company’s 


rience with the frequent rearrangements 
of working areas necessary to allow for 
the varying rates of growth of our many 
operating departments. In our present 
vertical building—with its relatively 
small floor area—it has usually been 
necessary to make two or three floor- 
to-floor shifts of departments each time 
a department needed to expand. Such 
necessary shifts can be undertaken much 
more easily in a horizontal building with 
large floor areas.” 


Mock-Up Pilot Model 


The company is building a full-scale 
replica of a section of its new home office. 
This mock-up measures 60 by 72 feet 
and represents a typical section of the 
main clerical area on the second floor 


Model of New Building of Connecticut General 


agency and sales promotion depart- 
ments. 

‘Mr. Hayden is in the mortgage and 
real estate department of the company. 
Mr. Bevan specializes in mechanization 
problems on the building subcommittee. 
Mr. Dawes specializes in personnel prob- 
lems on the building subcommittee and 
Mr. Hood specializes in planning prob- 


lems on this subcommittee. 


Company’s View of New Building’s 
Utility 

Discussing the new home office the 
company says: “Connecticut General has 
elected to build functionally—a comfort- 
able place to work—rather than erect 
a structure primarily designed for its 
ornamental appearance. Our home office 
will have simplicity and dignity. Every 
feature of our building will be calcu- 
lated to allow us to produce or process 
insurance policies, claims and investment 
offerings rapidly and efficiently. That is 
our paramount consideration. 

“A life insurance company has a work 
flow which is very similar to the opera- 
tions of a light manufacturer. While 
we do not assemble radio sets or vacuum 
cleaners with stamping machines or 
lathes, we do in a sense assemble pieces 
of paper with the use of such tools as 
typewriters and calculating machines. 
We use a different type of personnel 
to do it, but the nature of the problem 
is the same. 

“The horizontal form adopted was 
further indicated by the company’s expe- 





Ezra Stoller 


of the new home office. The purpose is 
to permit the company and its architects 
to examine in full size details of the 
lighting, ceiling, partitioning and screen- 
ing systems and their relation to furni- 
ture, floor finishes and color in order 
to determine the most effective arrange- 
ment in the final structure. The main 
clerical area in the finished structure 
will contain four interior garden quad- 
rangles. The mock-up represents part 
of this area between glass exterior wall 
and the opposite glass wall overlooking 
one of the quadrangles. The replica is 
also expected to permit the builders 
to test in the field the assembly of 
full size exterior walls. It also permits 
the builder to plan in advance the 
coordination of interior structural and 
service elements such as beams, ducts 
and lighting fixtures. Connecticut Gen- 
eral feels that the additional will 
be more than offset by expected savings 
in the final structure. Much of the mate- 
rial which will be tried out is expected 
to be usable in the construction of the 
new home office. 


cost 


Company Experimenting by Tests 


Connecticut General plans to try out 
at least four different lighting systems 
Two of these, the company explained, 
have never before been used commer 
cially and their installation in the mock 
up will give Connecticut General, the 
architects and the builders their first 
opportunity to see the systems under 
actual test conditions. These tests are 








Karsh 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


also expected to indicate the best type 
of ceiling which can combine good light 
ing with good acoustics. 

The company will also test the effec 
tiveness of movable dividing 
screens. The main work area of the 
finished new home office building will 
employ such screens to permit flexibility 
in office arrangement while preserving 
privacy and normal grouping of work 
systems. y 

Since the company plans to use tinted 
glass in exterior walls, a mock-up repli- 
ca will offer an opportunity to test 
window shading, draping and_ color 
schemes for furniture and equipment 
which will harmonize effectively with 
the greenish tint of the glass and the 
artificial lighting. 

Most Efficient Flow of Work 


President Wilde said that detailed 
studies of the flow of work from one 
section of the company to another had 
been a part of the planning. Connecticut 
General and its architects have inspected 
the buildings of other insurance compa- 
nies and have made projections of the 
future space needs in designing the new 
building. 

The main section of the building will 
be constructed around four interior gar 
den quadrangles. There will be two 
smaller connecting buildings. One will 
be a one-story cafeteria with a capacity 
of 800 and the other a four-story build 
ing housing administrative offices and 
special departments. 

The interior of the building will be 
largely without permanent partitions. 
Office areas will be divided for the most 
part by movable color screens to per 
mit flexible arrangement. The building 
will be completely air-conditioned, both 
in summer and winter. 

Escalators will handle passenger traffic 
between floors with some elevators pro 
vided principally for freight service. 
There will be an electrical conveyor 
system throughout the building to carry 


Co re red 


files and papers. 
An auditorium for business confer 
ences and lectures, to seat 350 to 400 


persons, is planned. Employe facilities 
will include lounge and game rooms and 
outdoor facilities for picnics, tennis, bad- 
minton, croquet and other recreation. 
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Wendell Milliman Leaves 
N. Y. Life Group Post 


SUCCEEDED BY A. M. BROWNING 





Milliman Returns to Consulting Actuary 
Practice; Will Serve Company 
on Consulting Basis 
Milliman, vice 
Life, who organized 


president of 
the 


Wendell 
New York 


company’s new Group insurance depart- 
ment in 
operations, is 
practice as a 
August 1, it is 


1951 and directed its initial 
returning to his private 
consulting actuary on 
announced today by 





WENDELL MILLIMAN 


chairman of the 
serve the 


basis, Mr. 


Devereux C. Josephs, 
board. He will continue to 
company on a_ consulting 
Josephs said. 

Arthur M. 
president in the 
partment, will be 
in charge of Group insurance, 


Browning, second vice 
company’s Group de- 
elected vice president 
effective 


BROWNING 


ARTHUR M. 


announced. Execu 
President Dudley Dowell will 
overall responsibilities in 
Group operations. 


August 1, it was also 
tive Vice 
continue his 
the company’s 
Statement by Mr. Josephs 


“When New York Life 
enter the field of Group insurance in 
1951,” Mr. Josephs said, “we were for 
tunate in persuading Mr. Milliman to 
leave his own business and devote his 
full time to the task of organizing our 
new Group department, developing its 
program and guiding its initial activities 
In the four years since the first Nylic 
Group policy was sold, the objective of 
getting New York Life well started in 


decided to 





Outlook for Future Is 
Good Says C. M. Shanks 

SEES PROGRESS CONTINUING 

Prudential Head Tells of Company’s 
Role in Nation’s Prosperity at Open- 


ing of North Central Home Office 


Carrol M. Shanks, president, The Pru- 


dential, speaking at a dinner this week 
in the Raddison Hotel marking the 
opening of the company’s new North 


Central home office at Minneapolis, said 


that The Prudential in its U. S. and 
Canadian oper rations, invests about six 
million dollars every working day, which 


is made up of the savings of millions of 
people across the country and Canada. 
“Virtually all of this money,” he said, 
“contributes immediately to production 
and consumption—and therefore to pros- 
perity. It is loaned by Prudential di- 
rectly to industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations, or used to buy their securi- 
ties, or it finds its way into the mort- 
gage market—enabling individuals to in- 
vest in homes and farms, and making 
them better consumers.” 

“The outlook for the future,” Mr. 
Shanks said, “is good, because I think 
we are learning some of the secrets of 
managing our economy. This does not 
mean that we will never again have 
economic difficulties. We will. We might 
occasionally have a temporarily serious 
recession. Adjustments will always be 
called for, and will always have to be 
made. But by and large, we know more 
about how to make the readjustments and 
most authorities agree that a runaway 
depression such as we saw in 1930 is 
highly unlikely in the future. 

“One threat which we must face is in- 
flation. It is a more serious and con- 
tinuous threat than possible depression. 
We have learned much about controlling 
inflation, but courage is required in high 
political places to take the necessary 
steps and invoke the essential restric- 
tions, in order to turn back an infla- 
tionary trend—and that courage is not 
always available. Nevertheless, over the 
long term, we will continue to progress. 
There seems to be little doubt about this. 
There are good years ahead.” 





BENJAMIN MICHAELSON DEAD 

Benjamin Michaelson, a district agent 
of the John Hancock, died recently. Mr. 
Michaelson joined the company in 1936, 
and served in the Flushing district office 
until the time of his death. 





the Group field 
accomplished.” 
Beginning from scratch in May, 1951, 
the company now has 2,349 policies in 
force, insuring more than half a mil- 
lion individuals and providing Group in- 
surance for which annual premiums are 
being paid at the rate of over $37,000,000. 
The amount of Group life insurance in 


has been successfully 


force with New York Life passed the 
billion dollar mark in May, 1955. 
Mr. Browning joined New York Life 


in 1950, coming from the Equitable So- 
ciety where he was manager of Group 
casualty coverages. A graduate of Dart- 
mouth in 1930, he received his law degree 
from Harvard Law School in 1933. He 
has served as a member of the Joint 
Premium’ Tax Committee of the Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
the American Life Convention, and has 
been an active committee member in the 
Group insurance work of the LIAA, 
Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers and the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil. 

After 18 years with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, where he was sec- 
ond vice president and associate actu- 
ary, Mr. Milliman established his own 
business as a consulting actuary, with 
headquarters in Seattle. In that capac- 
ity he served a number of insurance 
companies as well as industrial, labor 
and governmental organizations. He will 
return to Seattle but plans to establish 
operations on a somewhat broader scale, 
with offices in other cities. 





Confederation Life In New Home 


84-Year-Old Company Moves From Commercial District | 
Modern New Building Two Miles Away 


The heart of one of Toronto’s great 
commercial blocks is moving two miles 
uptown. For 63 years a turreted French 
Gothic “castle” straddling most of the 
Yonge-Richmond- Victoria- Queen block 
has been advertised in 20 countries of 
the world as 12 Richmond Street E. by 
Confederation Life. President of the 
company is J. K. Macdonald. 

The move of the first Canadian life 
insurance company to locate its head 
office in Toronto began at the close of 
business on June 17. At the start of 
business Monday this 84-year-old com- 
pany will have commenced a vigorous 
new chapter in its history—at 321 Bloor 
Street. E. The imposing new head office 
of contemporary colonial design rises 10 
stories above a basement and sub-base- 
ment excavation deep enongh to house 
a 4-story building. It is uniquely lo- 
cated on an “island” formed by the 
intersection of Bloor, Jarvis and Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Five Years of Planning 

The move involves nearly 700 employes 
and countless tons of records and equip- 
ment, yet’ so smoothly is it being car- 
ried out that normal service to more 
than half a million families and individ- 
uals will be uninterrupted. Most, in fact, 
are unaware the move is taking place. 
Behind it all is five years of planning and 
the determination of directors and_ offi- 
cers to achieve the utmost in efficiency 
and econoiny in the new quarters. 

At the close of Friday’s rush-hour 
traffic police assistance enabled vans to 
converge at the downtown building, sold 
recently to Wi innipeg interests, and com- 
mence the job of moving out. A planning 
committee working with Tippet-Richard- 
son Ltd., literally had every operation 
taped. Attached to each item to be 
moved was a colored tag for different 
floors, department and location, while 
vast floor areas in the new building 
were chalked to correspond. In this way 
700 desks and chairs could be speedily 
lined up with the under-floor duct sys- 
tem supplying telephone connections and 
electrical outlets for machines. Hun- 
dreds of typewriters and filing cabinets, 
and miles of shelving for records and 
1,200 different forms helped to complete 
the picture. 

Sixty men on two shifts are keeping 
10 vans shuttling an estimated 150 to 200 
times between the two buildings. Mem- 
bers of the insurance company’s own 
staff are on duty at both locations to 
assist in maintaining the elaborate sched- 
ule. Department heads will make a final 
check when everything is in place, down 
to the last pencil sharpener and desk 
nameplate. 

Moving the Records 


One of the biggest tasks is moving the 
tons of “paper” which records life in- 
surance and other transactions extending 
back three and four generations. Some 
9,000 feet of files are being slid into 
specially manufactured cartons holding 
a complete shelf section. These cartons 
are being stored on the shelves in the 
new building and will be unpacked later. 
Another 2,000 feet of shelving was elimi- 
nated by use of microfilm. In the statis- 


tical department alone are 3,250,000 
cards—more than enough to blanket a 
10-acre farm. The special library con- 
tains 8,000 books and more than 100 


newspapers and periodicals dealing with 
insurance and financial subjects. 

Some major items were moved slightly 
in advance. These included business ma- 
chines such as the electronic calculator 
which does the former work of four days 
in four hours. Quite a few were changed 
overnight from “25 to 60 cycle. The ad- 
dressograph department contributed nine 
machines weighing up to one ton each, 
and 350,000 metal plates and cabinets 
weighing another 26 tons. 

Because the tapered boardroom table 
of African and Honduras mahogany is 28 
feet long by 8 feet wide, it was hoisted 

















































Ashley & Cripp 
JOHN K. MACDONALD 


from the street to the 10th floor obser, 
tion gallery. This floor includes exec 
tive offices and an archives room. He 
visitors will be able to view Confedd 
ation Life’s collection of Canadian }j 
torical paintings. In addition to haviy 
been exhibited from coast to coast oj 
the past 30 years, millions of calend 
prints have carried Canada’s story 
English, French and Spanish to sch 
children about the world. 

Moved Three Times in 84 Years 

Confederation Life has moved thr 
times before in its 84 years. It open 
in 1871 at Masonic Hall, 18 Toroni 
Street, in two rooms. In 1875 it movd 
across the street to Temple Chamber 
at No. 23, and in 1879 a few doors doy 
to Building and Loan Chambers, | 
Toronto Street. The move to 12 Rit 
mond Street E. took place October | 
1892, and for years the great ballro 
on the 6th floor was the scene of mat 
of Toronto’s social events. 

The move is being watched with sp 
cial interest by William P. Playter, | 
Spadina Road, who was born the {i 
Confederation Life started busines 
October 31, 1871. On pension since !{ 
he joined the company in 1891, when 
had a head office staff of 12. He om 
lived on Huntley Street, where the © 
pany now has separate quarters for 
cafeteria, auditorium and other st 
facilities. 














Lincoln National Meetinj 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion in addition to Messrs. Menge, (1 
and Rawles will be Henry F. Rood, 
president and actuary; Walter C. Br 
Thomas A. Watson, second vice pre 
dents; Dr. Louis A. Warren, director! 
the company’s Lincoln Foundation; | 

Preston Bradley, pastor of Peofl 
Church, Chicago; Noboru Honda of @ 
cago field force; Glenn W. Isgrig, # ee 
eral agent in Cincinnati, and V. J. 
rold. 










Panel Discussion Participants | 

The following representatives 0! ' 
field will participate in discussions: 
J. Max Abramowitz, CLU, Baltimot 
Robert P. Gatewood, CL U, Washingt 
BSE OR RS OS Hallenberg, Nie re 
Richard W. Johnson, Oakland, Cal. ; He 
ward M. Lovett, Brookhaven, Georg! 
John G. Thompson, Helena, Mest 
A. Cohen, Pittsburgh; Howard EE 
lish, Chicago; Ivan C. Iverson, Ox! 
Utah; Richard L. Phillips, Fort Wav 
William Rosenfeld, Greenville, S. ©.’ 
Byrum W. Teekell, Cia, Shrevepot! 
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Dr. Marion A. Bills of 
Aetna Cos. Retiring 


JOB ANALYST 


PIONEERING 


Inaugurated Classification System; 
Active in Administration; Succeeded 


by Edwin B. Knauft 


The retirement of Marion A. Bills, 
assistant secretary, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies and the first woman to be 


an officer of a Hartford insurance 
announced. At the same 
Knauft was appointed 
research, in the 


come 
company, is 
time, Edwin B. 
manager, personnel 
Aetna Life 

associated with the 


Dr. Bills has been 





DR. MARION A. BILLS 
\etna Life organization for more than 
30 years, during which time she_ has 
distinguished herself for her many con- 
tributions in the field of personnel re- 
search and administration. In 1940 she 
was awarded the Leffingwell Medal, pre- 
sented annually by the National Office 
Management Association for outstand 


ing work in office management and per- 
sonnel relations. 


Was a Job Analysis Pioneer 


Dr. Bills pioneered the inauguration of 
analysis and classification system 
Aetna Life, the first life insur- 
company to adopt such a plan on 
a company-wide basis. She directed the 
initial time study work and developed 
the Aetna Life’s clerical wage incentive 
plan which today covers a wider variety 


the job 
at the 


ance 


of work than in any other clerical busi- 
ness operation in the country. 

\ frequent speaker and the author of 
many articles in her professional field 
Miss Bills is a former director of the 
Life Office Management Association. 
She served for many years as chair- 
man of the association’s committee 
which deve! loped the tests now widely 
used throughout the insurance industry 


in the selection, placement and 
tion of personnel. 

Dr. Bills has also served as a trustee 
of Hillyer College, and a member of 
the American Board of Examiners of 
|? sychologis sts and the Board of Examin 
Psycholog rists of Connecticut. 


promo- 


ers of 
Doctor’s Degree From Bryn Mawr 
f Michi- 


doctor S 


A graduate of the 
gan, Miss Bills received her 
degree at Bryn Mawr. She 
i director of 


University o 


served as 
bureau of 


assistant the per 
sonnel research at Carnegie Institute 
and as consultant for the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Bureau before joining the 
\etna Life in 1925, 

In 1926 she was appointed assistant 
secretary of Aetna Life and later was 
named to a similar position in the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. and the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 


In addition to her research duties in 


N. Y. Mgrs. Vote GAMC 
Membership Automatic 


ACTION AT SPECIAL MEETING 





New York Is 74th Association to Adopt 
This Plan; Raise Local Dues 
to Cover Cost 


The New York City Life Managers 
Association, George P. Shoemaker, CLU, 
Provident Mutual, president, voted unan- 
imously to make its members automatic- 
members of the General Agents & 
Conference of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Most 
of the local managers association mem- 
bers already belonged to GAMC as indi- 
viduals, but the action taken at a special 
meeting puts the country’s largest man- 
agers’ association, as an organization, 
100% behind GAMC. Local dues were 
raised $5 to cover the GAMC dues. 

The New York association is the 74th 
association of general agents and man- 
agers to make membership in GAMC 
automatic. In addition there are 18 local 
organizations in which 100% of the 
members belong to GAMCas individuals. 

Harry Krueger, Northwestern Mutual, 
speaking in support of the proposal, 
pointed out that the American Society 
of CLU in its early days was in the 
same situation as GAMC and now the 
local chapter members are all automatic- 
ally members of the American Society 
and the local chapters take care of the 
national dues instead of its haven to be 
basis. He 


ally 
Managers 


done on an individual men- 
tioned that the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Asso- 


ciation and many other organizations as 
well, follow the principle of automatic 
membership in the national body. 

Mr. Krueger said he was amazed at 
what GAMC has been able to accomplish 
in the three years it has been in opera- 
tion. 

Osborne Bethea, Prudential, Newark, 
also supporting the automatic member- 
ship plan, said if it hadn’t been for the 
creation of GAMC the managers might 
well have set up a unit separate from 


NALU. He stressed the importance of 
keeping the managers as a part of 
NALU. 


NEW PRUDENTIAL POLICY 


Liberalizes Its 5-Year Convertible Term; 
Intended Principally for Business 
Purposes 

An improved 5-year convertible term 
policy with a renewable feature not 
previously included in its policies of this 
type, has been announced by The Pru- 
dential, 

Keplacing the company’s present 5- 
year convertible term contract, it pro- 
vides that at the expiration of any term 
period, the policy may be renewed for 
another five-year period by payment of 
the increased premium at the attained 
age. No evidence of insurability is re- 
quired provided the age nearest birthday 


of the insured at the date of renewal 
is not over 64 years. 
Ihe policy is intended primarily for 


business purposes where large amounts 


are involved, Pearce Shepherd, vice 
president and actuary said. Therefore, 
the minimum amount that will be issued 


s $20,000, he added. 


Term coverages for 





lesser amounts will be handled under the 
company’s other term plans. 
personnel and administrative matters, 


Miss Bills 
as “guide, 
hundreds of 
Dr. 

Dr. Knauft is a 
College 


has served over the years 
philosopher and friend” to 
Aetna Life employes. 


Knauft’s Career 


graduate of Oberlin 
and received his doctor’s degree 
from lowa State University. He had 
wide experience in the field of indus- 
trial psychology before joining the Aetna 
Life two years ago and since that time 
has been closely associated with Miss 
Bills in personnel research work. Dr. 


Knauft is married and lives at 4 Crest- 
Road, 


wood 


West Hartford. 











BERNARD A. 


HAAS 


AGENCY 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


i 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-3964 





Powell B. McHaney, Chrmn. 
Trades Division, United Fund 


Powell B. McHaney, president Gen- 
eral American Life, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the trades division of 
the forthcoming United Fund campaign. 
He will have charge of seeking United 
Fund gifts and pledges from approxi- 
mately 2,500 St. Louis area firms and 
their 90,000 employes. The United Fund 
campaign will replace the annual Chest 
solicitation for its 102 agencies. Its lead- 
ers are seeking to include in it the 
majority of health, welfare and char- 
acter building organizations which pre- 
viously conducted separate drives for 
funds throughout the community. 

Mr. McHaney is president of Civic 
Progress, Inc., and served as chairman 
of the $44,000,000 Post-War Improve- 
ment and Employment Program of St. 
Louis, and was chairman of the educa- 
tional committee for the $110,639,000 
Municipal Bond Issue passed in May. 
Also, he was chairman of the large 
firms division in the 1954 Community 
Chest Campaign. 
affiliations 


His numerous other civic 
include the University of Missouri, Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial 
Assn., Urban Redevelopment Corpora- 


tion, St. Louis Crime Commission, 
Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Louis Foreign Relations Committee, St. 
Louis Symphony Society, and two Chest 
agencies, the Y.M.C.A. and the St. Louis 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 





Ritenour Heads Beaumont 
Agency for General American 


Thurman A. Ritenour, an eight-time 
National Quality Award winner and a 
fe member of the Million Dollar Round 

Table, has been named by General Amer- 
ican Life to develop an agency in Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

A life insurance man for the past 31 
years, Mr. Ritenour has been associated 
in Beaumont since 1937 with Kansas 
City Life. While with that company, he 
qualified for the President’s Club 11 
times and in 1952 led the entire company 
in average size policy and high pre- 
mium income. 

Mr. Ritenour has specialized in recent 
years in estate planning and in tax mat- 
ters. He plans to develop a sales organi- 
zation along multiple agency lines and 
appoint district managers who in turn 
can develop their own production units. 

An active participant in a number of 
life insurance organizations, Mr. Rite- 
nour served on the executive committee 
of the Texas Leaders Round Table in 
1950 and was chairman of that organiza- 
tion in 1951. He has been a director 
and president of the Beaumont Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association and in 1953 
served on the NALU committee on con- 
servation and quality awards. 





$500,000 Policy Sold by 
American Bankers’ Agent 


A $500,000 life insurance policy, the 
largest in the history of the company, 
has been delivered by an agent for 
American Bankers Life of Florida, ac- 
cording to James G. Ranni, president. 

This policy, written on the life of a 
single individual, was sold by James 
J. Curro of New Orleans, general agent 
for American Bankers Life, who has 
been with the company less than a year. 
However, he has produced over $1,000,000 
for other companies. 

American Bankers Life, which 
started in 1952, now has more 
$55,000,000 of life insurance in force. 


was 
than 





| 





Le , 


MORTGAGE SPECIALIST 


Harvard law graduate, age 44, now and 
for past 3 years mortgage and real estate 
attorney for large eastern life company, 
seeking position as mortgage attorney or 
mortgage officer. Address Box 2328 The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, 
New York 38. 











Make Bishop Tax Analyst 





LEWIS BISHOP 
President O. Kelley Anderson an- 


nounces that the New England Mutual 
has appointed Lewis Bishop to the newly 
created position of tax analyst. Mr 
Bishop joined the company as a messen- 
ger in 1927, and was assigned to the 
claim department. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the claim 
department, and has held that job up 
to his present promotion. 





Lanham-Baylow Associates 


Of Lincoln National Life 


Appointment of Albert K. Baylow as 
a general agent in Baltimore for Lincoln 
National Life in partnership with Gen- 
eral Agent Roy B. Lanham has _ been 
announced. Formerly known as R. B 
Lanham & Associates, the agency will 
now be Lanham - Baylow & Associates, 
and agency headquarters will remain in 
the Lanham Building, Towson, Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Baylow entered the life insurance 
business in 1951 with Lincoln National 
Life as a member of R. B. Lanham & 
Associates, having formerly been vice 
president of the Peel-O-Matic Corpora- 
tion of Baltimore. He has compiled an 
outstanding personal production record 
which includes earning the National 
Quality Award and membership in 2 
company’s various sales honor clubs. 
specialist in programming and —- 
planning, Mr. Baylow has also fulfilled 
recruiting, training, and managerial re- 
sponsibilities with the Lanham organiza- 
tion during the past two years. 

Mr. Lanham organized the present 
agency in 1939 when he joined Lincoln 
National after 20 years’ experience in life 
insurance sales and sales management 
work. Under his guidance the agency 
has grown until today its insurance in 
force stands at approximately $20 mil- 
lion. The agency has also been a com- 
pany leader in the amount of business 
produced by new agents. 
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Harry Krueger Succeeds 
Krueger & Davidson 


Kroeger Handles Brokerage 
Robert W. Kroeger, who has been with 


the Newark agency of Aetna Life since 


L. C. Miller Appointed 
By Pan-American Life 


Larry C. Miller has been appointed 


David Crockett Life Co. 
Formed in Fort Worth 


Selby Rawlings, of Dallas, has been 


CAME HERE FROM HOME OFFICE 1948, is now brokerage supervisor of that general agent in Louisville for the Pan- named ab acsenimaye np me mary 
a i agency. A native of New Jersey, he , ie ARLE elec RNS ORAS formed David Crockett Life Ins. Co., 
Former Head of N.Y. Life Managers American Life of New Orleans. Prior port Worth. Marvin Leonard, president, 


Ass’n; Davidson Continues With 





became associated with a firm of chemi- 


to his appointment Mr. Miller was sub- 


announced that Mr. Rawlings, who has 


































———— Company as District Agent cal consultants and subsequently with a 
P y q = c . . “* . . e e e >< 
—$——— aT : id Wall Street brokerage firm. Two years agent for Pan-American in Cincinnati. been in the insurance business 25 years, 
IST one - aaa ae Met caaere after joining Aetna in Newark he be- Previously he had served as agent for es saa ge rag gts oe age’ 
“tor ag : i : a e ? e ‘ . any. 1er Officers are 1e eonard, 

now ail ual Life. announces that Harry ¢@me manager of its survey department Mutual of New York and Ohio State vice president and Jenkins Garrett, sec 

an i ¢ 4g. -* « Alt) 4 . é 4 : < » SeCc- 
ral e rueg n appointed sole gen- 3 fe. retary-treasurer. 
| estate Krueger has been appointed sole g there Life 
eran a eral agent to succeed the firm of Krue- 
328 The ger & Davidson, effective July 1, 1955, 
u Street, 








—__ 


nalyst 











HARRY KRUEGER 





and that Walter S. Davidson is resign- 
ing from general agency work. Krueger 
& Davidson is one of best known gen- 
eral agencies in the city. 

Mr. Krueger began his life insurance 
career in the company’s Milwaukee 
home office. In 1932 he came to New 


























ion ae York City to engage in selling and 
Mutual supervisory activities in a general 
c nay agency. Twelve years later he was 
<< appointed a partner general agent as a 
mene. member of the firm of Krueger & 
to ake Davidson. He is a past president of 
was ap- » both the Life Managers Association_ of 
ie New York and the New. York City 
job chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. ° 
’ Currently, he is a vice president of the $ 
American Society of CLU and an associ- utts O 1 C LSI lral Ice 
ate editor of that organization’s publica- 7 
tion. He has written extensively, recently 
tes being co-author of the book, “The Life 
Insurance Policy. Contract.” Also, he has 
1 Life made many addresses before insurance 
Peo gatherings. > * 
—— Walter S. Davidson joined Northwest- Ww: ‘ h 7 the h 
, Ge ern Mutual in 1922. He will continue gt | reac 
s ian his 33-year _association with the com- rs 
R. B pany as a district agent of the uF Rob- O& 03 
cy wat ert Guy general agency in New York SA i 
ociates, City. His office will be located in ag’. ) 
selects Hicksville, L. 1. ia) i =~ 
Mary- $$$ I “a ‘a \ : |- | 
sill Colonial Life Outing O | ee mos € V Cr y ni | fami y e 
ational Home office employes of Colonial Life | i 
ham & held their 19th annual outing on Wed yu 
n eae at 4 at ” ae tain Villa Sunset in if 
rpora- slairstown, N. J. - . oe , 
ied an \ buffet luncheon was served, and a Highlights of the “Executive” e Sample rate for $10,000 at age 30: 
record program of athletic games was sponsored First 3 years—$195.10, 
ational by Colonial Life Athletic Association— @ Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more Fourth and later years—$216.80 
in his an employe organization. Dinner was a Pa : @ Dividends as declared will reduce this cost. (Probably 
ibs. A served in the evening at which time ® The “Executive” can be converted at stated intervals none before end of third policy year.) 
estate awards for participation in the various to certain endowment or limited-payment life policies I BD aaa 
ilfilled games were made to employes. by increasing future premiums, with no lump-sum @ High cash values 
al re- \rrangements for the outing were han- payment of back premiums @ Ideal for family and business needs 
aniza- dled by Vincent D. Caggiano, chairman 
ol the committee. 
resent —_ 
incoln JOINS ALBANY AGENCY Ee ‘ 
in life J. Palmer Harcourt, former assistant nrg Mi “ m°) | ¥. a 
ement director of the New York Safety Divi = ul bab FE bs Ce IM 
wane sion, has been elected a vice president ~} THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
nil Chapa Mag a. a aad Agency, a - Life insurance— Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization— 
aia ee 7 ee : . —_ Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 
yee ; Mr. Harcourt joined the agency after 
S SS eC uo re r © > - ‘ ? 
being replaced by the Harriman admin- RIONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 





istration at Albany. 
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Fensterwald New G. A. 
Of Continental American 


TAKES ANZEL AGENCY IN N. Y. 





Has Background of Estate Planning 
Experience and Supervisory Work; 


Previously With Berkshire Life 


Ralph Fensterwald, CLU, is the newly 
appointed general agent of Continental 
Life at 60 East 42nd Street, 
taking direction of the agency 


Anzel. Mr. 


American 
New York, 


built up by the late Jules 





FENSTERWALD 


RALPH 


Fensterwald has already started on his 


new duties. 
foie the past three years he has served 
. Hilliard N. Rentner agency of Berk- 
shire Life in New York City as a 
supervisor. Prior to that he had five 
intensive estate planning ex- 
perience, both on the inside and as a 
field man. He received his CLU desig- 
nation in 1950, just three years after 
entering the business. 
\ graduate of the Wharton School of 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fen 
sterwald’s college career began in 1941. 
\fter completing his sophomore year he 
as called into the armed forces and 
World War II duty until 
Immediately upon his dis 
Wharton 
lebruary, 
His major 


years ol 


was on active 
()c tober, 1945. 
charge he returned to the 
School and was graduated in 
1947, with a B.S. in economies. 
vas insurance. 

Among his athliations Mr. 
reasurer of the New York CLU 
chairman of the attendance 
of the Life Underwriters As 


Fensterwald 
is t 
Chapter, 

caomnittee 


sociation of New York, and on the 
executive comunittee of the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York. 


Elect Huth President 


George Huth, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hunken Agency, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of. Life 
Underwriters. He succeeds Freeman J. 
Wood, Lincoln National Life, who was 
host at the breakfast meeting which 
vas attended by approximately 500 mem 
bers. 


Other officers are Henry W. Persons, 
Mutual of New York, first vice presi- 
dent; Gerhard C. Krueger, Equitable of 


president and Dan 
Dan A. Kaufman Co., 


lowa, second vice 
\. Kaufman, CLU, 
treasurer, 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL GAIN 


During May field representatives of 
Guarantee Mutual Life registered a gain 
ot 49% in new paid business compared 


to the same month of last year. — 
Anthony Novara Agency, Detroit, led a 

agencies in the company territory of 0 
states and Hawaii. Leading salesman for 
the month was Abe Newman, Akron. 





Pru. Ord. Limit $1,000,000 


The Prudential has increased the lim- 


its for Ordinary to $1,000,000 
which limit will apply to ages 27 to 45 
who heretofore have been restricted to 
a maximum of $500,000. Prudential has 
also doubled all limits for men and 
women 27 years of age and older where 
ratings are involved. All 
be applied for at one 
individuals 51 


policies 


substandard 
new limits may 
except in case of 
years old or older. In such cases only 
one-half of the new limit will be issued 
within a period of two years. The entire 
risk on all Prudential policies is retained 


time 


by the company. 


McNally DBL Case Opinion 


The case of New York Hotel Trades 
Council v. Prudential insurance Co. of 
America, et al., involving $22,000,000 in 
New York disability benefits law assess- 
men‘s paid into a special fund, has been 
decided in favor of the 16 defendant 
‘nsurance companies by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Nally of the Supreme Court, New York 
County. See page 22 of this issue for 
he Court’s opinion. 








LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 





Wisconsin Ins. Service 


U. S. Life General Agent 


The Wisconsin Insurance Service, Inc. 
of Grafton, Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed general agent for United States 
Life. Ralph L. Zaum, president, and 
Gordon Davis, secretary-treasurer are 
the officers of the new corporation. 

Ralph Zaum served in the Wisconsin 
State Legislature from 1947 until 1951. 
He is a member of the Grafton Lions 
Club, Milwaukee Athletic Club and the 
American Legion. During World War 
Il he served with the U. S. Air Force. 
Mr. Zaum graduated from Wisconsin 
University where he was a member of 
Delta Sigma Pi. 





RENEWABLE 
FOR LIFE 


$7,500 
BENEFIT 


VARIABLE 
DEDUCTIBLE 


NO 


ACROSS-THE- 
BOARD CO- 
INSURANCE 


r OLIFE 
ACCIDENT “; 
AND HEALTH © 


\\ouanmianf: 


Fics 
“amen> 


DIAL GUARDIAN 


for 


MAJOR 
MEDICAL 
ITs NEW! 


IT’S 
REVOLUTIONARY ! 





IT’S THE FINEST 
IN ITS FIELD! 


No contract previously 
issued has ever 

offered anything like 
this broad coverage on 
a lifetime basis. 


General insurance 


brokers who qualify may offer this 
outstanding contract to their clients. 
Phone your nearest GUARDIAN 
office at once for full details. 

Not yet available in all states. 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ® ESTABLISHED 1860 


uardian 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


LIFE 


50 UNION SQUARE » 





merica 








OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


For young life underwriter desirous of 
learning agency management on salary 


basis. Box 2319 


The Eastern Underwriter 
93 Nassau St. New York 38 











H. Arthur Schmidt 40 Years 
With New England Mutual 





H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


H. Arthur Schmidt, one of the leading 
general agents of Greater New York, has 
been 40 years with the New England 
Mutual. During his long and successful 
career he has developed many men who 
have become’ outstanding insurance 
agents in this city. One reason he was 
able to do this is because he was for 
years an unusually successful agent. An 
active figure in various insurance organ- 
izations, he is a past president of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York. With his own company he 
has been one of its most influential 
general agents and twice served as pres- 
ident of the New England Mutual Gen- 
eral Agents Association. He was _ in 
charge of the arrangements for the bril- 
liant dinner held by the general agents 
as a tribute to George Willard Smith, 
chairman of New England who had for 
years had close association with general 
agents affairs; and to two of the com- 
pany’s leading executives who were re- 
tiring to private life. They are Walter 
Tebbetts and George L. Hunt. 

A native of Brooklyn Mr. Schmidt 
began work in the banking field after his 
graduation from Alexander Hamilton 
High School. His debut with the New 
Engl: and Mutual was as an agent of the 
E. Allen agency in New York City. 
That 1 was in 1915. In 1926 he was made 
a partner in the agency, which was 
known as Allen & Schmidt, and wher 
Mr. Allen retired in 1943 he became sole 
general agent. In 1951 he took into 
partnership his sons, Arthur and Roger, 
both Princeton gr raduateés. The name of 
the business was changed to The Schmidt 
Agency. For many years H. Arthur 
Schmidt and E. W. Allen conducted their 
agency in lower Broadway. Some months 
ago The Schmidt Agency moved. into 
offices at 270 Madison Avenue. The 
offices are modernized and unusually 
attractive. 
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Now on John Hancock Board 


Fabian Bachrach 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, JR. 


Dwight P. Robinson, Jr., chairman of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, who, as 
announced last week, has been elected 
to board of John Hancock, has been as- 
sociated with Massachusetts Investors 
Trust since 1932 except for World War 
Il service. He was with the Office of 
Procurement Materiel of the U. S. Navy 
Department. Before joining the Trust 
he was with Lee Higginson Co., the Bu- 
reaau of Business Research of Harvard 
Business School and Amory Browne & 
Co. 

A graduate of Harvard College and 
Harvard Business School, Mr. Robinson 
holds directorships in a number of or- 
ganizations, including United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Co., Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, the Central and 
South West Corporation, and the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co. He is also 
a member of the corporation of Suffolk 
Savings Bank and the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank. He is a trustee of North- 
eastern University, a member of the cor- 
poration of Mt. Auburn Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and an overseer of the 
Boys’ Club of Boston. He has also 
served as a trustee of the Children’s 
Museum, the Cambridge YMCA, the 
Cambridge Community Federation, and 
the Greater Boston Community Fund. 
Also, he is past-president of the Har- 
vard Business School Alumni Association 
and the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
also has served as chairman of the Har- 
vard Fund Council. 





L. W. Ostling Gets Chicago 
Post for State Mutual 


State Mutual Life announces that 
Laurence W. Ostling, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed home office representative in 
charge of its Chicago Group office. A 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
he was formerly associated with the 
mich General Accident and Liability 
‘sa district manager. 

He is an overseas Army veteran and 
a member of the Chicago Group Super- 
visors Association. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Leonard R. Duguay, a graduate of 
Vayne University, has been assigned 
to the Detroit Group office. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





Acute 








R. T. Gorrie Agency Wins 
Trophy of Worcester Cos. 


The Robert T. Gorrie agency, Port- 
land, Me., of Massachusetts Protective 
Association, Inc. and The Paul Revere 
Life Insurance Co. has been named as 
the winner of the New England trophy 
of the Worcester, Mass. companies, an- 
nual award emblematic of the greatest 
sales gain in the six-state area for the 
past year. — 

Presentation was made at_the New 
England agents’ outing held June 12-14 
at Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 


Award for Manufacturers Life 
The Manufacturers Life has been 
given an honorable mention award in 
the National Offset - Lithographic 
Awards Competition, sponsored by the 
Lithographer’s National Association In- 
corporated. 
_ The award was made to the Manu- 
facturers Life and the Hillside Press of 
Los Angeles for excellence in the pro- 
duction of a direct mail campaign to 
insurance brokers. The Manufacturers 
Life brokerage advertising account is 
handled by the R. W. Webster Adver- 
tising Agency. 





Rated ‘‘A’’. 





























liberal claim settlement 
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CHOOSE 


American Healt 


For Your Small Groups 


The sound A & H and Hospitalization-Medical 
Specialist Company—growing on a planned pro- 
gram based on dependable local agents backed by 


% GROUPS AS SMALL AS 5 MEMBERS 
% ALSO FLAT RATE FAMILY POLICIES 
% NO OTHER LINES OF INSURANCE 
% NO BUSINESS WRITTEN DIRECT 
% ALL CLAIMS SETTLED LOCALLY 










































SERVICE BUREAU 


PARENTS’ 


% Seema’ J 








We'd like to tell you our 
story because we believe it 
can help us both as a team 


Write Direct to: 
W. deV. Washburn, President 


AMERICAN HEALTH 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Heads Philadelphia Ass’n 




















JEROME H. PENNOCK 


Penn 


CLU, of 


elected 


Pennock, 
was 


Jerome H. 
Mutual Life, 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at a luncheon meeting last 
Frank C. Ulrick, CLU; 
was elected first vice president; 
M. Cady, 


vice president, 


president of 


Prudential, 
Herbert 


second 


week. 


Connecticut General, 
and Norman W. 


Massachusetts Mutual, was elected treas 


Rowley, 





urer. 

Born in New York City, Mr. 
was graduated from the Wharton School 
of the University of 
1943, and 
in the Army Air 
Mutual. Since 


wide recognition in insurance circles. He 
received the designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter in 1950; is a consistent 
qualifier for the National Quality 
Award; has been named Man of .the 
Year in the Home Office Agency; and 
in 1953 earned membership in the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Active in civic and community affairs, 
Mr. Pennock is a member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia 
and has served as co-chairman of the 
Red Cross Industrial Blood Recruitment 
Committee. He is associated with the 
Joseph H. Reese Agency. 


Pennock 


Pennsylvania in 
three 
* ined 


after serving for years 


pide Penn 


that time he has earned 


Prudential Appoints Two 
New Ordinary Managers 


Appointment of two new 
agencies managers in Prudential’s Mid- 
American territory has been announced 
by Sidney A. Kent, executive director 
of agencies for the company’s Mid- 
American operations. Their appoiniments 
will become effective July 1 

Robert B. Plessinger, assistant man 
ager of the company’s Indianapolis agen 
cy has been appointed manager of the 
Central Illinois Agency, which is pres- 
ently known as the Peoria Agency. Mr 
Plessinger succeeds L. N. Varnado who 
was recently appointed director of agen 
cies in the company’s Mid-American 
home office. 

G. Richard Caughron, assistant man- 
ager of Prudential’s Peoria Agency has 
been appointed manager of a newly cre 
ated agency in Champaign, Ill. This 
agency will be known as University 


Ordinary 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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C. DeVOL 


EUGENE 


Vermont has an- 
retirement of Clifford H. 
general agent in 
Philadelphia. He be succeeded by 
his partner, Eugene C. DeVol, CLU, who 
has been associate general agent for the 
past 11 years. The change becomes effec- 
which Mr. Orr will 


National Life of 
nounced the 
Orr, CLU,. as its 

will 


tive July 1, after 
open an office in Downingtown, Pa., as a 
representative of the DeVol Agency. He 


retires from agency management respon- 
sibilities in line with a personal financial 
program started 25 years ago. 

Mr. DeVol received in 1934 a BS. 
degree in economics from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania 
where he majored in insurance. He re- 
ceived his CLU designation in 1937. He 
has been in the life insurance business 
all of his business life, starting in 
Parkersburg, W. Va., then going to 
Philadelphia as an agent of Massachu- 
setts Mutual where he was associated 
with Clifford Orr’s brother, the late Mil- 
lard Orr, for nine years before joining 
National Life in 1944. 


WON’T COST PEOPLE JOBS 


“te Hancock, Dis- 


Robert E. Slater, Sche 
cusses High Speed Electronic 


Computers 
American business will become just as 
automatic in the office as it is on the 


through the use of high- 
Robert E. 
controller, 
Ma- 


30s- 


production line 
speed electronic 
Slater, president and 
John told the National 
Convention in 


computers, 
vice 
Hancock, 
chine Accountants 
ton this month. 
He predicted a new era in the develop- 
handling and use of busi- 


ment, storage, 

nes information, as well as substantial 
savings in office costs through the use 
of digital computers. Emphasizing that 
automation will not put people out of 
jobs, Mr. Slater said, “Our experience 
to date has shown that mechanization 
of operations in the long run results in 


an up-grading of job levels. There is no 


reason to believe this will not be the case 
antici- 
her 


is not 
his or 


with digital computers. It 
pated that anyone will lose 
iob becaues of automation. 

Mr. Slater said that mechanization in 
the office has not kept pace with the job 
done in the factory because the neces- 
sary machines have not been available. 
Also, the savings resulting from mech- 
anization of office procedures have been 
less obvious than those resulting from 
automation on the factory production 
line. He predicted a further degree of 
mechanization of procedures in small 
offices 





Bachrach 
CLIFFORD H. ORR 


Mr. DeVol is the nominee for the 
office of secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
He is a past director and regional vice 
president of the organization as well asa 
former president of the Philadelphia 
CLU Chapter and of the National Life 
CLU Chapter. 

Mr. Orr entered the life insurance 
business in 1923 while still a senior in 
the Wharton School of the University 
He was first an agent, 


of Pennsylvania. 
then a supervisor, and in 1932 he as- 
sumed the responsibilities of agency 


management which position he has main- 


tained since that date. He has headed 
National Life’s 74-year-old Philadelphia 
agency for 18 years. A recognized au- 


thority in estate planning, Mr. Orr has 
done much of this work through the 
years and has delivered many talks and 
written many articles on the subject. 
Mr. Orr has served as president of the 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers, American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and Life Under- 


writer Training Council. 


J. R. Stewart Heads 
1956 Red Cross Campaign 


Stewart, associate general 
City Life, has been 
named chairman of the 1956 American 
Red Cross national fund campaign. He 
Roland Harriman, 
Red chairman, at the 
session of the Red Cross con- 
Atlantic City June 13. 

Active in the Red Cross for the last 
15 years, Mr. Stewart currently is a 
member of the Red Cross national board 
of governors; was chairman of the na- 
tional Red Cross Cleve- 
land in 1952; chairman of Kansas City- 
Jackson County Red Cross chapter in 
1950 and 1951, and has been chairman of 
its disaster committee, chairman of the 
volunteer rescue group of the disaster 
committee at Kansas City, and later 
chairman of the Kansas City Civil De- 
fense Planning Council. 

During World War II he was superin- 
tendent of traffic in the Kansas City Di- 
vision of Auxiliary Police, with the rank 
of major. He is an alumnus of Notre 
Dame University and has served as 
chairman of the Notre Dame Founda- 
tion endowment program at Kansas City, 


Joseph R. 


counsel, Kansas 


was appointed by E. 


national Cross 
opening 


vention at on 


convention at 


and as a director of the local Notre 
Dame Club. 
Mr. Stewart was a member of the 


election board during the first term of 
Phil M. Donnelly as Governor of Mis- 
souri, 1944-1948. He also was a colonel 
on Governor Donnelly’s staff. 


Cub Club Organized 

By Equitable Society 
CHILDREN OF FIELD FORCE 
W. J. Dunsmore Has 4 Sons Who Are 


Equitable Agents; Many Families 
in Bleetstein Agency 








The Equitable Society has granted 
charter membership in its new Cub Club 
to 142 of its agents across the country 
in recognition of their having sons or 
daughters in the company’s field force. 
The honorary group is sponsored by 
Equitable Agency Items, magazine for 
the society’s field organization. The 
only requirement for membership is 
that both parent and cub be active Equi- 
table agents. 

The framed citations have been for- 
warded to 49 agency managers and two 
field vice presidents for presentation to 
the pioneer Cub Clubbers. Parents who 
have more than one son or daughter 
in the field will receive an award for 
each. 

Dunsmore and Bleetstein 


Taking honors for the most cubs in 
the field force is Agency Manager Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore, CLU, New York, with 
sons William J., Jr., Richard P., Joseph 
V. and John H. following in his foot- 
steps. Tops among agencies in number 
of certificate winners is the A. Bleet- 
stein organization, New York, which has 
ten parents and 12 of their cubs in its 
ranks 

There are many fathers whose sons 
are following Equitable underwriting ca- 
reers and a number with daughters who 
are doing likewise. Several “Equitable 
mothers” have cubs in the field and one 
“Equitable couple,” Joseph and Ida Pick 
of the Eisen Agency, New York, guided 
their daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Pick 
Weinstein, into the Society’s underwrit- 
ing fold. Both will receive Cub Club 
certificates. 





Buys Building in Dallas 

Purchase of the 12-story Reserve Loan 
Life Building at Ervay and Federal 
Streets, Dallas, by the InsurOmedic Life 
at a cost of more than $3,000,000 was 
announced by Pioneer Fisher, president 
of the nine-year-old company. The 
building will become the InsurOmedic’s 
home office, as the company has sold 
its former two-story building. 

According to Mr. Fisher, the Insur- 
Omedic Life has more than $12 000,000 
of life insurance in force, annual income 
in excess of $1,000,000 and capital and 
surplus of about $1,500,000. 

The Reserve Loan Life, which for- 
merly owned the building, was merged 
with the Southland Life of Dallas a 
few years ago. 





American Bankers Names 
Paynter General Agent 


Appointment of Maurice A. Paynter 
of West Columbia and Cayce, South 
Carolina, as supervising general agent 
for American Bankers Life of Florida 
has been announced. 

Mr. Paynter is a commissioner of 
Cayce Little League Baseball, past rec- 
reation officer of American pane Post 
No. 130, Cayce, and past treasurer of the 
Odd Fellows in Cayce. During World 
War _ II he served as_bombardier with 
the Flying Tigers in China. 

American Bankers Life, which has its 
home offices in Miami, has more than 
$55,000,000 of life insurance in force, and 

doing business in 25 States and the 
District of Columbia. 





TOLEDO MANAGERS’ OUTING 

The annual golf outing of the Toledo 
Life Managers Association will be held 
today at the Toledo Country Club. 
afternoon of golf will be climaxed with 
a dinner after which trustees will be 
elected. General chairman is Alvin K. 
Dickson. 





HOME OFFICE SUPERVISOR 


A progressive Eastern life insurance 
company has an attractive opening for 
a Field Supervisor with Life and Acci- 
dent & Health training. 


Must know field problems, able to re. 
cruit and inspire men. 


Opportunity to grow into own General 
Agency. 


SALARY AND EXPENSES 


If you are looking for a better future, 
this is it. Write, giving complete back. 
ground and expezience to Box 2327, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Heads Agency at Phoenix 
For Bankers Life of Iowa 





GARVIN L. 


TURNER 


Garvin L. Turner of Tempe, Arizona, 
has joined Bankers Life of Des Moines 
as manager of the Phoenix agency. He 
succeeds R. K. Tubman who resigned 
Prior to joining Bankers Life, Mr 
Turner was Arizona field supervisor for 
Equitable Society. 

Mr. Turner attended junior college in 
Phoenix, Northwestern University and 
later took special life insurance courses 
in Northwestern’s School of Commerce 
He has completed Parts I & II of the 
CLU courses. He became a salesman for 


Equitable of Iowa in Chicago in 1931 
and remained there until late in 193 
when he moved to Phoenix. He joined 
Equitable of New York that year and re- 
mained there until going to Bankers 
Life. He served with the Equitable 
Society as field assistant to the district 
manager, district manager for northern 
Arizona and field supervisor of Arizona 





Old Line Life Convention 


Agents of the Old Line Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, who qualified with pro- 
duction records will be the guests of the 
company at the annual convention at the 
Maxwelton Braes summer resort nea! 
Baileys Harbor, Wis., June 26-29. Pau! 
A. Parker, agency director, is genera 
convention chairman and will preside « 
the Monday session devoted to life mat- 
ters. F. S. Talbot, director of field edt- 
cation, will be chairman of the accident 
rie health session Tuesday. Vice Pres: 
dent Merle F. Ryan will conduct the 
Wednesday breakfast session at whic 
H. R. Buckman, CLU, Milwaukee get 
eral agent and a leading personal pro 
ducer, will speak about CLU. President 
James H. Daggett will open the firs 
session with a talk and also address the 
Star Leaders Club banquet Monday 
night. 
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—— Doctor of Civil Law : 
wa HEARD On TheWAY Degree From Sewanee Seeking A. & H. and Life Company Tieup 
Well established General Agency in Philadelphia area, with 15 years of 

a HONOR GIVEN LEROY A. LINCOLN outstanding production in monthly Hospitalization, Medical and Surgical cov- 
ning for v4 Z : : . desi to affiliate with rogressiv id 

" When appearing before the Society r cs S erage, desires e with a progressive accident and health company 
id Acci- of Actuaries at its recent Spring meeting Metropolitan Life Chairman Makes Plea writing on monthy premium basis. Would prefer Life company with A. & H. 










in California Kenneth B. Piper, vice 
president, Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, conducted an Elmer Roper- 
Edward L. Bernays stunt involving bal- 


> to re. 


General 








WALTER KLEM 


loting by show of hands. The questions 
and the ballots: 

“How many here majored in mathe- 
matics?” Half of those present raised 
their hands. 

“How many had mathematics as a 
minor?” One-third signified in the af- 
firmative. 

“How many never ‘studied’ mathe- 
matics?” Ten put up their hands. 

“How many never went to college?” 
Only one man raised his hand. This 
proved to be Walter Klem, president of 
s MoinesfE Society of Actuaries and senior vice 

president and chief actuary of Equitable 
ency. Hel Society. When 14 years old he went to 
resigned work for Mutual Life of New York as an 
ife, Mr ofice boy and has been working in an 
insurance office ever since. 


Arizona, 





‘visor for 

college in John M. Hines, vice president, Equi- 

‘sity ands table Society, and John Martin Boer- 

a odie meester, John Hancock, are two of the 
executives of industry and business at- 

ommerce 


tending a six-week conference in Harri- 
IT of the man, N. Y., at Columbia University’s 
.sman for Arden House. Comprehensive industrial 
, in el topics are being discussed. The session 

in 1933 is part of the executive program of the 
university’s Graduate School of Business. 








for Corporate Gifts to Private 
Educational Institutions 





At 87th commencement of University 
of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., Leroy 
A. Lincoln, chairman of board, Metro- 
politan Life, received that college’s doc- 
tor of cival law degree, and also made 
the principal commencement ceremonies 
address. 

Mr. Lincoln’s theme was that what 
happens to American education will 
eventually happen to America. He 
urged the financial support of private 
higher education by American enter- 
prise as one way “to insure propaga- 
tion of our faith, our ideals and our 
heritage.” 

Emphasizing that support of private 
education should not be confused with 
charity which puts pieces together after 
they have been shattered he said that 
education keeps the pieces from shatter- 
ing. He pointed out that last year a 
record total of corporate gifts to private 
educational institutions was still under 
1% of the total expenses of these in- 
stitutions. 

Among others who received civil law 
degrees from University of the South 
were Henry G. Seibels, president of 
Jamison-Seibels. Inc.. Birminghs um in- 
surance firm; Troy Houston Middleton, 
president of Louisiana State University; 
and Peter F. Watzek, Arkansas lumber 
executive. 





CARYL SCOFIELD DIES AT 87 

Caryl Scofield, retired executive of the 
Canadian Underwriters’ Association, and 
prominent in Canadian insurance circles 
for many years, died recently in Mon- 
treal. He was 87. 





of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Mr. Hahn holds from New York 
University the business degree in Insur- 
ance and the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Banking & Finance. His graduate 
study was in the field of human relations 
culminating in the preparation of a 
thesis on Personnel Practices in the Life 
Insurance Industry in the United States. 





Saul Fromkes, president of the City 
Title Insurance Co. of New York, at- 
tracted by the attention in the life in- 
surance business which is being given to 
variable annuities, sees an opening in 
this direction for “variable mortgages.” 
He thinks it possible for real estate 
financing and investment experts to de- 
velop a_ practical, workable “variable 
mortgage.” Such a mortgage loan, he 
says, might be repayable at varying rates 
or in varying amounts related to chang- 
ing economic conditions or fluctuations 
in the income of the borrower who is a 
home owner, or the gross income or net 
earnings of the property in case of 
multi-family or non-residential proper- 
ties. 

Uncle Francis. 





department, as we write life insurance on regular basis. 

Now equipped with modern offices and efficient Sales Staff. Replies held 
in confidence. Address Box 2324, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Home Life Group For Fire Fighters 





Ransdell, Inc. 


Left to right, seated: George Richardson, secretary-treasurer, International Asso- 

ciation of Fire Fighters; John P. Redmond, president of Association, and William 

M. Werber, broker. Standing are Home Life representatives William A. Trombley, 

New York Regional Group manager; Bernard F. Smith, district Group representa- 
tive, and James T. McCrystal, manager of Group administration. 


The International Association of Fire with charges being made by hospitals 
Fighters has entered into a contract with a a here h. a ha daily — . me 
of , , : ‘ days tor hospital room ane ard, 
the Home Life of New York to provide > y bepiral TOOM at act 
: ba ; © The amount available for the extra or 
Group Life Insurance and Hospital-Sur- miscellaneous hospital charges is $280 
gical benefits for all salaried firemen plus 75% of the excess up to $1,000. Up 
5 3 2 
who are members of the International = $250 is rs — for Surgical on a 
Association. The program also provides asis_ of scheduled payments. A_ flat 
: eis : 5 $140 is payable for maternity cases. 
Hospital-Surgical protection for depend- 


ents. The insurance broker is Werber = = 


Insurance Agency, Washington, D. C. , 
ee ee ere, LOUISIANA ASS’N OFFICERS 
The benefits will be made available te . ae ae . 
: : Robert E. Bolas, Baton Rouge, has been 
approximately 88,000 fire fighters through elected president of the Louisiana State 
their membership in some 700 locals in’ Association of Life Underwriters. Leo 
the United States and Canada. Group C. Lob, New Orleans, was elected vice 
Life Insurance will be made available in president. He is president of the New 
units of $1,000 up to a maximum of Orleans chapter of the association. 
000. ’ : Among the guest speakers were Henry 
The Hospital-Surgical coverages are Miltenberger and James Lake, both of 
written in amounts that are in keeping New Orleans. 








ic Hoke S. Simpson is director of the pro- 
Bankes &'@™. 
Equitable 
e district His fourth college diploma was 
northern awarded to Erwin W. Hahn, CLU, 
Arizona agency administrative assistant of Man- 
hattan Life when the degree of Master 
in Business Administration was con- 
‘ ferred upon him by the Graduate School 
nition of Business Administration, New York 
nsurance[e University. Formerly assistant secretary 
vith pro- 
ts of the 
on at the as 
ort — 
29. Pat ‘ice 
gener 
reside 








nal pro- 
>residen! 
the first 
ress the 


Monday 















Good News from: 








Our Double Protection to Age 70 contract provides maximum protection during critical 


ortheastern Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


earning years for a minimum premium outlay. $10,000 at age 35 costs only $183.40 annually. 


The Broker’s Company - HOME OFFICE —110 WILLIAM STREET * NEW YORK 38, N.Y. * WORTH 4-044 
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is in two parts. Part II is the annual f ; : k 
of atomic equipment must make sure . = : = 
: in the British Royal Flying Corps as a 


Casualty and Surety Production and : é : 
: : their products conform to required safety execution of the John Hancock’s pur- 


Sales edition, Featured are countrywide — gtudies. fighter pilot with rank of lieutenant. His chase of securities for a number of f @ 

ceiainiieisiinnn® eens : first insurance job was with Hartford years. 
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David Greenlie Ackerman 

David Greenlie Ackerman, a partner in 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. has 
been made chairman of the American 
Investment Committee of the Sun In- 
surance Office, Ltd. The Sun is the 
oldest insurance company in the world, 
having been founded in 1710. It began 
operations in the United States in 1882. 
Its United States manager is Philip J. 
Priore 

In addition to Mr. Ackerman the mem- 
bers of the American investment com- 
mittee of the Sun are John C. Trap- 
hagen, chairman of the board, Bank of 
New York, which was founded in 1784 
and is the oldest bank in this city; 
Grinnell Morris, vice president, the 
Hanover Bank; Richard Mansfield of 
Rockefeller Bros., Inc.; and Mr. Priore. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. have 
had close relations with insurance com- 
panies for decades. Its partners are now 
on approximately 48 boards of insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Ackerman, after attending public 
schools in Passaic, N. J., was graduated 
from Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., with a B.A. degree, class of 717. 
Also, he is a graduate of Pace College, 
New York. 

From 1919 to 1926 Mr. Ackerman was 
associated with T. R. Goodlatte & Sons, 
Delawanna, N. J., as purchasing agent 
and assistant to the president. He then 
went with J. C. White & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, as a security salesman after 
which for two years he was its branch 
manager in Newark. Next, he became a 
security salesman in charge of the New- 
ark branch office of Brown Brothers & 
Co. and in 1932 was a salesman for 
3rown Brothers Harriman & Co. There 
he has held these successive posts: in- 


vestment manager, assistant manager 
and manager. On January 1, 1953, he 
became a partner of Brown Brothers 


Harriman & Co. 

Mr. Ackerman is vice president and 
director of Austral Oil Exploration Co., 
Inc., treasurer and a director of Benson 
Iron Ore Corp.; member of executive 
committee and a director of Drilling & 
Exploration Co. of Delaware; and a di- 
rector of Barcam, Ltd., Hydrocarbon 
Production Co. and Merchant Sterling 
Corp. He is a trustee of Morristown Li- 
brary, Morristown, N. J., and is a mem- 
ber of these clubs: Lake Placid, Lake 
Placid, N. Y.; Morris County Golf, Con- 


vent, N, J.; The Lunch Club, 63 Wall 
Street; and The Cork Club, Houston, 
exas, 


In World War I he was a first lieu- 
tenant F. A., AEF, and was awarded 
two battle stars. 

Ackerman was Sarah Jane Ben- 
son and their children are David Harton 


Ackerman, Juliette Ackerman Easley, 
Margaret Ackerman Prime, and Sarah 
Jane Ackerman. 

















Protecting British Air Men 
Officers and air men of the Royal Air 
Force of Britain, and flying personnel in 


its naval and military forces, who take 


out life insurance policies on which they 
have to pay an extra premium to cover 
flying risks, are to have 75% of the 
additional premium up to a maximum 
sum insured of £2,000. Announcing this, 
the Air Ministry explained that the 
concession will enable men to provide 
cover against flying risks at little or no 
cost to themselves. 
ee ne 


Executive Private Air Lines 


Many manufacturers and others in in- 
dustry see a growing need for private 
airplanes of their own. National Airlines 
has now announced a plan for renting to 
other corporations executive-type air- 
craft offering the user what amounts to 
a private air line and thus relieving 
large companies of the expense and 
complications of owning their own fleet. 
The plan is to charge a single fee to 
cover the cost of two pilots, a stew- 
ardess, fuel, oil, maintenance and spare 
parts as well as landing fees within the 
United States. The Herald Tribune 
which broke the story of National Air- 
lines said the fee for the plane would 
include the insurance thereon. 

The plan was devised by G. T. Baker, 
president of National Airlines, who says 
National pilots will fly the Lodestars 
converted for executive use. The char- 
tering company will have an option to 
purchase the plane, with credit given for 
part of the rental paid. So far National 
has converted two of its 11 Lodestars 
for the plan and expects to have others 
ready by the end of the year. Response, 
Mr. Baker says, has been favorable. 
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Scholarship in Economics Provided 
by Royal Insurance Co. 


A scholarship fund providing for a 
year of study in the field of economics 
at an American or British university 
has been established by the Royal In- 
surance Company, it was announced by 
Clarke Smith, United States manager 
of the Royal- Liv erpool Insurance Group. 

The fund to be administered by the 
English-Speaking Union will grant an 
annual award to a British or American 
graduate student with the purpose of 
assisting in the continuation of friendly 
economic understanding between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The scholarship selection this year was 
made by the Selection Committee of the 
English - Speaking Union in England. 
Members of the committee are: Pro- 
fessor Winifred Cullis, Professor Emeri- 
tus, University of London; Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders, Director of the London 
School of Economics; Geoffrey Crowther, 
Editor of the “Economist”; and Charles 
F. Trustam, General Manager of the 
Roval Insurance Company. 

This vear’s recipient of the scholarship 
is David Monk Winch. Mr. Winch is 
21 years old and last year received a 


full-time student in the Graduate School 


of Yale University where he will pursue 
a program of research in the field of 


transportation. 

In his graduate study in the United 
States, Mr. Winch plans to examine 
the American road system in relation to 


economic conditions in this country and 


to draw conclusions upon the _ possi- 


bility of applying American methods to 


the different conditions in Great Brit- 


ain, 


* * * 





Vessel Salvage Decision 


I don’t know any set of persons who 
can do a more expert job of digesting 
a legal decision than the editors of the 
New York Law Journal which is read 
every day in practically every law office 
in town. And a digest it made in its 
issue of June 2 of a decision in United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Issue—the case being Lago Oil & Trans- 
port Co. Ltd., vs. United States of 
America—is a fine illustration. 

The decision grew out of a libel of the 
Lago Oil & Transport Co. based upon 
services rendered to a tanker owned by 
the United States while in distress out- 
side of the port of Aruba, Dutch West 
Indies. In making an award to members 
of the crew the District Judge recognized 
that the services rendered by Lago’s tug, 
the Captain Rodger, were “of a salvage 
nature,” but denied recovery to Lago in 
its own right on the ground that pay- 
ment by the United States of a bill ren- 
dered by Lago constituted a full dis- 
charge of whatever obligation resulted 
from Lago’s services. 

The vessel damaged was a_ tanker 
which caught fire after leaving Aruba 
with a cargo of oil. The ship’s master; 
unable to extinguish the blaze, sent an 
urgent message to Lago, which had acted 
as ship’s agent to the tanker: “Engine 
room afire. Please rush to marine de- 
partment and let them see what they 
can do about assistance.” 

As to what happened after the Cap- 
tain Rodger reached and aided the tanker 
is covered by New York Law Journal 
in a two column review of the Circuit 
Judge’s decision. But the Law Journal's 
digest boils down the decision into a 
paragraph. Here is the digest, reprinted 
here with consent of the New York Law 
Journal: 

Admiralty—Salvage— Contractual Re- 
lation—Payment for Services—Loss of 
Salving Vessel. 

An otherwise meritorious claim for 
salvage services is not precluded by the 
fact that there was a contractual re lation 
between the parties if the contract is not 
shown to have inclosed the whole of the 
undertaking on which the claim is based. 
Nor ts the claim precluded by the fact 
that a bill for services was requested, 
received and paid by the owner of the 
vessel salved when this is not shown to 
have been an accord and satisfaction and 
appears to be not inconsistent with the 
existence of a further salvage claim. AI- 
though for the loss as such there can be 
a recovery, the fact that the salving 
vessel was lost may be a relevant factor 
in the determination of the amount of 
the award. 





* x 


Take Money From State 
Insurance Fund 

The Wisconsin Assembly has trans- 
ferred $5,000,000 from the State Insur- 
ance Fund to the general fund for bud- 
get balancing purposes. The bill leaves 
$4,000,000 in the fund which is used to 
insure state and local government build- 
ings against fire at a low premium. The 
transfer was recommended by Governor 
Kohler. 

The final hurdle was accomplished 
without debate or comment although 
Democrats opposed it earlier. They had 
contended that the State had no right 
to use the fund for other than fire 


losses and claimed it should be left in- 
tact in case of unexpected claims. 

Republicans said the fund had enough 
money to meet eventualities. 
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25th Wedding Anniversary 


The high standing in popularity of the 
Rev. Norman V. Peale, pastor of Marble 
Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, was again demonstrated Monday 
night when hundreds of people attended 
a reception at the church based on the 


25th anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. Peale. 
The line outside the church was some 
times a block and a half long. A number 
of insurance men and their wives at- 
tended. 

The high esteem in which Dr. Peale 
is held extends throughout the nation. 


His inspirational books on human con- 
duct are best sellers; churches and halls 
are packed when he is the speaker; his 
magazine and newspaper syndicated ar- 
ticles are widely quoted. 

Dr. Peale is a strong advocate of life 
insurance. Upon one occ 4 he agreed 
to go to Bretton Woods, N. H., to make 
a talk before the Million Dollar Round 
Table, consisting of many of the leading 
agents of the country. One of the 
MDRT members met him at the airport. 
He devoted all of his time on the jour- 
ney back in asking pertinent questions 
about business insurance and before the 
hotel was reached had purchased a pol 
icy for a substantial amount. 


* * - 


Aetna Companies Pay $5 Billion 
in Claims Since Organization 
The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


have passed the $5 billion mark in total 
claims paid to or for its policyholders. 


Companies in the organization are Aetna 
Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. and Standard Fire. 


The first claim, paid more than a cen 
tury ago by Aetna Life, was on an Ohio 
merchant who died of yellow fever on 
the Isthmus of Panama while en route 
to the gold fields of California, The four 
Aetna Affiliated Companies pay out more 
than $1,500,000 every working day in 
claim ‘settlements. The total during 1954 
was $391,000,000. 


* * * 


Kemper Elected a Trustee 
James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
ard other 
Insurance 

a three 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
companies in the Kemper. 
group, was elected a trustee for 
year term of the National Industrial 
Conference Board at its recent 39th an- 
nual meeting in New York City. Mr. 
Kemper has been active in the work of 
the board since 1937, when he wis elected 


a board member. He also has _ been 
president of the Ch: umber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Inter- 


American Council of Commerce & Pro- 
duction, of which he was a co-founder. 
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National Board’s New Ad Program 
To Feature Local Independent Agent 


San Francisco, Calif—A. Bruce Bie- 
laski, assistant general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
told the American Association of Man- 
aging General Agents meeting here that 
NBFU’s forthcoming 
ing program will tell of services that 
only a stock fire insurance agent, be- 
cause of his unique position in the com- 
niunity, can render. 

\ccording to Mr. Bielaski, the agent 
can render these services because: 

1. He is your neighbor. He knows 
you and your insurance needs. He is 
available to you at all times. 2. He is 
an independent local business man. That 
means he wants your business and wants 
to keep it. To keep it he has to give 
vou, the policyholder, complete satisfac- 
tion. 

3. He is an expert on insurance and 
he can provide for all your insurance 
needs, not just a few lines. 4. He repre- 
sents many companies so is not beholden 
to any one of them. But he has to live 
with the policyholder. 


national advertis- 


“Standard Protection” Seal 


To identify the local agent in the read- 
er’s eyes, Mr. Bielaski said, the National 
Board is playing up the “Standard Pro- 
tection” seal of stock company insur- 
ance, 

This seal, which was first adopted by 
the National Board in 1938 for display 
in its advertising, has been used by 
several member companies on their poli- 
cies and in their own advertising. 

We believe that every stock company 
agent will benefit by displaying it, Mr. 
Bielaski added. It will form the sole 
illustration of the first national adver- 
tisement appearing in September, he 
said, and when the public sees it in 
local agents’ windows, and on_ posters 
and in automobile windows, the seal will 
come to have increased meaning as the 
identification of a good insurance agent 
who will serve the public better. 

Mr. Bielaski added that the National 
Board is making avi lable thousands of 
decals of this seal for display, as well 
as cuts which agents can use in printing 
their own letterheads and for local 
advertising. He told the agents these 
decals and cuts could be obtained by 
writing to the National Board. 

Subsequent ads in the series which 
will run in the Saturday Evening Post, 
This Week, Time and Farm _ Journal, 
monthly from September through April, 
will use a case history approach to illus- 
trate points of agency service. 

Public Relations 


In his prepared address, Mr. Bielaski 
disclosed that the National Board, the 
national business association in 
the country, pioneered in the relatively 
new public relations profession. 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, representing the capital stock 
insurance business, founded its Commit- 
tee on Public Relations in 1917,” Mr. 
Bielaski said. He added that experts in 
the field say that this was the first 
use of the term “public relations” by 
any major business organization. Al- 
though an early pioneer aide of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in such matters is gen- 
erally credited with being the forerun- 
ner of modern public relations counsels, 
he did not use the term, Mr. Bielaski 
declared. Rather, Mr. Rockefeller’s aide 
called his work “publicity. ¥< 

In fact Mr. Bielaski said that the 
National Board’s committee even pre- 


oldest 


ceded the famous Committee on Public 
Information, under its director, George 
Creel, which was set up during World 
War II to generate public support for 
America’s war effort here and abroad. 

Mr. Bielaski explained that the Na- 
tional Board’s Committee on Public 
Relations was an outgrowth of a Com- 
mittee on Publications and its purpose 
was to supplement the technical work 
of other National Board standing com- 
mittees by printing and distributing fire 
prevention pamphlets. 

But 50 years before that, the ground- 
work for public relations had already 
been laid by the National Board. When 
in 1877 the National Board, at its an- 
nual meeting, voted to give up jurisdic- 
ticn over rates and commissions, one 
of its members, according to Mr. Bie- 
laski, said, in part: 

“We have not begun at the foundation 
to do our work. We have not educated 
the people. ... We must begin funda- 
mentally to teach the people that the 
interest of the insurance companies and 
the community is identical. 

“That statement which was voiced so 
ably 78 years ago is important today,” 
Mr. Bielaski declared. He said it ex- 
presses the reason behind all the fire 
prevention and fire safety work of the 
capital stock fire insurance business. 
“Tt follows that our interest in saving 
lives and property from fire is identical 
with the needs of the community,” Mr. 
Bielaski concluded, “and it has been the 
theme behind the National Board’s pub- 
lic relations programs for many years.” 


Home Insurance Co.’s 194th 
Consecutive Dividend 


Kenneth E. Black, president, Home 
Insurance Co., announces that the direc- 
tors of the company at its last meeting 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share, payable ay 1, to stock- 





holders of record July 

This payment will be im 194th consec- 
utive dividend 
holders. 


paid to Home stock- 
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S. Gage Lewis Succeeds Leon Watson 
as General Manager, Fire Rating 

Organization of N.J.; His Career 

S. Gage Lewis will assume the duties 
of general manager of the Fire Rating 
Organization of New Jersey on June 30, 
succeeding Leon A. Watson who will re- 
tire as general manager on that date. 
Mr. Watson will continue as secretary- 
treasurer of the organization until next 
year when his full retirement will be 
complete. 

Mr. Lewis, present assistant manager 
of the fire rating body, has served the 
organization in that capacity since 1946. 
A native of Springfield, Mass., he grad- 
uated from Phillips Exeter Academy 
(Class of 1919) and attended Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Lewis began his insurance career with 
the Springfield Fire & Marine and sub- 
sequently became a special agent for 
the company, traveling in the middle de- 
partment and the New Jersey territories. 
He left the Springfield in 1946 to join 
the Fire Rating Organization of New 
Jersey. 

He is a member of the New York City 
and Garden State Ponds of the Blue 
Goose International and the Insurance 
Square Club of New Jersey. He is also 
a past president of the N. J. Insurance 
Fieldmen’s Society and is presently vice 
president of the Ex-N. J. Fieldmen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Watson’s retirement looks back 
upon a career of nearly 50 years in 


po insurance business. 
office boy with the Home in New York. 
He has been general manager of the 
fire rating organization since 1922. Trib- 
ute was paid to Mr. Watson by the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents 
at its mid-year meeting in Asbury Park, 
held in April. 
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He started as an 





May Fire Losses 15.3% Over Last Year 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during May amounted to $71,789,- 
000, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has reported. 

According to Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s 
general manager, this $71,789,000 loss 


represents an increase of 15.3% over an 
losses of $62,282,000 reported for May 


Month 
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FIRE LOSS TABLE 
1955 


John 


ger, Southern 


Springs, Va., 


ers; 
tion; 


tion. 


Fund 


1954 
$ 86,493,000 
78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77 933,000 
62,282,000 
65,533,000 
69,532,000 
78,163,000 
04,087,000 
57,668,000 
61,663,000 
83,881,000 


$870,984,000 


uninsured 





Conn., 


1954, and a decrease of 8.7% from losses 
of $78,632,000 for last April (1955). 
Losses for the first five months of 1955 
now total $398,929,000, 
2.2% over the first five months of 1954, 
when they amounted to $390,457,000. 
These estimated insured losses include 
allowance for 
ported losses. 


increase of 


and. unre- 


1953 

$ 76,659,000 
72,706,000 
83,471,000 
67,362,000 
64,239,000 
67,044,000 
74,938,000 
107,713,000 
68,613,000 
68,551,000 
68,064,000 
83,440,000 


$903,400,000 


North Elected Head SEUA 


A. North, 
Phoenix-Connecticut 
Hartford, 
of the South- 


president of the 
Insurance 
was elected president 
astern Underwriters As- 
sociation, and John H. Ledbetter, mana- 
Department, 
Fire Insurance Group, Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected vice president, 
tion’s 74th annual election held at Hot 
last week. Mr. 
served as vice president since 1953, hav- 
ing been reelected in 1954. 

Mr. North is chairm: in of the commit- 
tee on statistics and origin i losses of 
the National Board of Fire 
chairman of the executive commit- 


Group, 


Hartford 


the Associa- 


North had 


Underwrit- 


Factory Insurance Associa- 


a member of 
committee of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
He is past president and — a 
of the executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association. 





Company 


the executive 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 
At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors held June 17, 
Insurance 


the Fireman’s 
declared a 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents per share 
the capital stock of 
payable July 15, to 
June 30. 


the company, 


of record 
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Laurence S. Kennedy, New York, for- 
merly president, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., insurance brokers, and con- 
tintes as chief executive officer. He is 
succeeded as president by Hermon D. 
Smith, Chicago, who has been named 
chief. administrative officer. Mr. Smith 
had previously been executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Chicago office in- 
cluding general supervision of the firm’s 

Midwest offices. 

Charles Ward Seabury, Chicago, has 
retired as chairman of the board, but 
continues as chairman of the finance 
committee and a director. 

Other elections follow: 

Herbert F. Eggert, New York, and 
Preston H. Kelsey, San Francisco, vice 
chairmen of the board. 

Walter A. Schwindt, New York, 
chairman of the finance committee. | 

W. Donald Maus, New York, chair- 
man of executive committee. 

John Holbrook, New York, vice chair- 
man of executive committee. 

Theodore W. Bailey, New York, and 
Robert C. Borwell, Chicago, are elected 
new directors. d 

Mr. Seabury served as president from 
1937 to 1944 when he was elected chair- 
man of the board. 


Career of Mr. Kennedy 


Mr. Kennedy joined Marsh & McLen- 
nan in 1910 in the Minneapolis office. 
He was transferred to the New York 
office in 1917, becoming a vice president 
in 1926. He was president in 1944 and 
prior to that time he was vice president 
in charge of the New York office, a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Kennedy 








vice 


is a director of Trans- 





Pohs Institute Appoints 
Sidney Gaines to Faculty 


Herbert J. Pohs, founder-director of 
the Pohs Institute of Insurance has an- 
nounced the appointment of Sidney 
Gaines to the faculty of the school. 

Mr. Gaines is a graduate of New 
York University Law School, and was 
admitted to practice in 1938. He served 
in the Armed Forces from 1943 to 1946. 
On his discharge from the service he 
became affiliated with the state of New 
York Insurance Department, where he 
served as senior attorney, and chief as- 
sistant special counsel to Welfare Fund 
Inquiry, 


On January 1, he resigned from the 
state of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, and is presently in private prac- 
tice. In addition to representing a_num- 


ber of insurance companies, Mr. Gaines 
: counsel to statutory automobile Rating 
: 

oureau, 





PLAN TEXAS RULES HEARING 
The 


Board of Insurance Commission- 





D 


oard 
nan’s 
ad a 
share 
any, 
‘cord 










announced that a 
ring will be held July 7, in the 
hearing room, Austin, Texas, 
u.m., for “Adoption of rules, rates, 
and standards for use in rating 
3 OF “pp san 
protected risks,” and “Revision 
rule and rate of interest as set 


\ustin, Texas, 








out in 


page 88 of the Tex.-GBS-1952, 
applicable to deferred premium pay- 
ments,” 


Kennedy Succeeds Seabury as Chairman; 





LAURENCE S&S. 


Chairman 


KENNEDY 


Reinsurance Co. of New York, 
Society of New York, Lea 
Fabrics, American Committee of Lloyds 
Register of Shipping and Northern 
Westchester Hospital. 

Smith, Eggert, 


_ Mr. Smith joined Marsh & McLennan 
in 1928 becoming vice president in 1931, 


atlantic 
Insurance 


Kelsey Careers 


Positions; Bailey and Borwell Directors 


Changes in Marsh & McLennan Personnel Posts 


HERMON D. SMITH 
President 


a director in 1944 and executive vice 
president in 1949. He is a trustee of the 
University of Chicago, president of the 
Chicago Historical Society, president of 
the Community Fund of Chic: igo, first 
vice president of the Newberry Library, 
and vice chairman of the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust. 

Mr. Eggert his insurance 


started ca- 





NYBFU Committee Reports on Losses 


The New York Board of Fire Under- For the first five months of 1955, the 
writers, through its committee on losses total increase in number of losses was 
and adjustments has issued a statement 13.35%. In amount of loss the total in- 
of losses. For the month a May the crease was 6.64%. Incurred losses for 
total losses increased in number by fire, extended coverage and_ sprinkler 
28.4%. The total increase in amount of leakage, compared to last year are as 
loss was 64.88%. follows: 

MONTH OF MAY 
1955 1954 
Incurred Losses No Amount No. Amount 
Pee ee ne Sere tenet GS to 327 $ 1,650,030 257 $ 987,310 
Bxtended, COVErAge® 5 os... 55s cence ve 364 127,445 280 85,305 
DPHINKIEr ISCAKARE occ kas. cscs essss 3 10,500 5 11,700 
Total N. Y. Board Territory.... 694 § 1,787 975 542 $ 1,084,375 
FIVE MONTHS 
1955 1954 
Incurred Losses No. Amount No. Amount 
EA Re Te 1896 $10,062,330 1983 $ 9,704,396 
Extended COverame oo. cos... sac ees 3260 1,306,478 2584 997,159 
Sprinkler’ Geawages o.. 6665 hus occ ss 82 181,515 54 129,935 
Total N. Y. Board Territory... 5238 $115 550,323 4621 $10,831,49 490 

Chairman Advisory Board A pechine Appoints 

Louisville, Ky.—Charles Moore, of R. Rowan has been appointed spe- 
Bowling Green, Ky., has been named _ cial ag oe in Northeastern Ohio for the 
chairman of the Insurance Commission-  Pearl-American Group of Companies 
ers Advisory Board to consider revision He will assist C. B. Hawkins, manager 
of applications for insurance licenses. of the Cleveland office. Prior to his ap- 
Mr. Moore is head of a general fire and pointment, Mr. Rowan was an examiner 
casualty agency at Bowling Green, Ky., in the New York office, Southeastern 


and also of a local agency at that point. 





department. 








Smith President; 


Eggert, Kelsey, Schwindt, Maus, Holbrook in New 


reer in 1902 with Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. He joined Marsh & McLennan 
in 1919 when the firm, Parsons & Eg- 
gert, was merged with it. He was elected 
a vice president and director in 1923. 

Mr. Kelsey started in insurance with 
the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., in 1925. 
In 1929 he joined Marsh & McLennan 
in New York, becoming assistant vice 
president in 1942 and vice president in 
1944. He was transferred to the San 
Francisco office in charge of West Coast 
operations of the firm and was elected < 
director in 1946 and became mane 
vice president in 1954. 


Schwindt, Maus, Holbrook 


Schwindt has been with Marsh & 
since 1922. He became an 
vice president in 19359, was 
elected a vice president in 1941 and a 
director in 1951. 
Mr. Maus spent five years with North- 


Mr. 
McLennan 
assistant 


western Fire & Marine in Minneapolis 
before joining the Marsh & McLennan 
office there in 1916. He was elected a 
vice president of the firm in 1930, a 
director in 1945, assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1949 and executive vice presi 
dent in 1951. 

Mr. Holbrook joined Marsh & McLen- 


He was named assistant vice 
1945, elected a vice presi 
and a director in 1951, 


nan in 1931. 
president in 
dent in 1947 


Bailey and Borwell 


Mr. Bailey joined Marsh & McLennan 
in 1922 having spent five years with 
another insurance brokerage firm located 
in New York City. He was ap pointed an 


assistant vice president in 1942, elected 
a vice president in 1947 and a director 
in 1955. 

Mr. Borwell started his insurance 
career in 1925 with Aetna eer & 
Surety Co. He joined Chicago office of 
Marsh & McLennan in 1927 and was 
named as assistant vice president in 
1937. He was elected a vice president in 
1941 and a director in 1955. 

Marsh & McLennan operates 30 of 
fices in the United States, Canada, Cuba 


and England. 

SUN INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
New Name Follows Merging of Patriotic 
and Sun Underwriters With 
Sun Indemnity 
The Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., an- 
nounces that effective July 1 the Patri- 
otic Insurance Co. of America and Sun 
Underwriters Insurance Co. of New 


York will merge into Sun Indemnity 
The surviving member of the merger, 
the Sun Indemnity Co., will change its 
name to Sun Insurance Co. of New 
York. Capital of new company will be 
$2,000,000. Its assets will be $20,000,000; 
policyholders surplus exceeding $3,500,000 

The Sun Insurance Co. of New York 
will be headed by P. J. Priore as board 
chairman. William M. Kearns is presi 
dent and vice presidents are C. W. Ohl 
sen and C. Leycester, other officers be 
ing R. A. Kearney and Carl Schaeter 
secretaries; Ira D. Ellison, treasurer, 
and G. D. Hafely, assistant treasurer 


of Sun Insurance 


has operated strictly as a 


The U. S. branch 
Office, Ltd., 
fire company organization, 


to offer multiple line 


but. is now 


licensed facilities. 
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Insurers Pay $2 Million in 
Kansas-Okla. Storm Losses 


About $2 million have been paid out 
already by stock insurance companies 
to insureds who sustained property losses 
in tornadoes in Kansas and Oklahoma 
May 25-26, it has been reported by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

A special office to facilitate prompt 
handling of claims in and around Black- 
Okla., has been set up by the 
capital stock companies. Forty-eight 
adjusters and 25 clerks are temporarily 
assigned shere and $1,280,000 had been 
paid by June 14. It is expected that all 
claims will be processed within the next 
30 days. ; 

A temporary office also has been set 
up at Udall, Kans., for prompt payments 
there and about $1 million already have 
been paid. These $2 million and more 
losses represent only a portion of the 
total that will be paid to insureds as the 
result of those tornadoes. It is esti- 
mated that the final total may reach 
$10 million. ' 

Those payments by the capital stock 
fire insurance companies are an impor- 
tant factor in the rehabilitation of the 
communities. They are enabling home 
owners to rebuild, business to function, 
and institutions to renew their activi- 
ties. 


well, 


T. D. McCarl Head of New 
Reporting Form Office 


Formation of the Reporting Form 
Service Office which will take over du- 
ties and services performed by the Na- 
tional Insurance Service Organization 
and Multiple Location Service Office, 
which are being dissolved, has been an- 
nounced. Representatives of the latter 
two organizations voted the change at 
a recent meeting. T. D. McCarl was 
elected as manager and H. F. Perlet as 
general counsel. 

The original governing committee 
elected at the organization meeting of 
Reporting Form Service Office follows: 


Aetna Fire Group, Aetna Life Group, 
America Fore Group, American Insur- 
ance Co. Group, Commercial Union 
Group, Fireman’s Fund Group, Great 


American Group, Hartford Fire Group, 
the Home Insurance Co., Loyalty Group, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, and Sun of Lon- 
don Group. 

The Reporting Form Service Office is 
to take over the activities and services 
now being performed by National Insur- 
ance Service Organization and Multiple 
Location Service Office at the close of 
business, June 30. It has 68 groups, com- 
prised of 176 companies, as charter mem- 
bers and seven companies as_ charter 
subscribers. 

Following the organization meeting 
the governing committee met and elected 
H. W. Miller as chairman of the govern- 
ing committee, J. L. Erhardt as vice 
chairman, and appointed C. M. Close, 
treasurer, 


Named Kansas City Manager 

American - Associated Cos. have ap- 
pointed Harlan Fordham as fire and ma- 
rine manager at their Kansas. City 
branch office, it was announced last week 
by W. J. McCord, resident vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Fordham began his insurance 
career as a salesman for Prudential Life 
in 1941, He later became associated with 
Hardware Mutual of Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, serving as a fire and casualty 
field representative. For the last three 
years, Mr. Fordham represented General 
Insurance Co. of America as a fire and 
casualty fieldman, traveling northwestern 
Missouri and northeastern Kansas. 


JOHN E. FAGAN DEAD 
Seattle, Wash.—Lt.-Col. John E. Fagan, 
member of the board of directors of 
The Pacific Underwriters Corp., died at 
home of a heart attack. He was promi- 
nent in insurance circles for many vears. 


Enlarges Oklahoma Office 


John K. Goodwin has been promoted 
to manager of the newly enlarged Okla- 
homa City district office for the Phoenix 
of Hartford Group. The multiple-line 
office will give complete service for fire, 
marine, casualty, auto and surety lines. 

James C. Hamilton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the casualty 
and surety division. Lester N. Hull, spe- 
cial agent for the inland marine division 
and T. Fred Thomson, adjuster, is in 
charge of the claims division. 


Mark Wentz Reappointed 


Texas Fire Commissioner 
Austin—Reappointment of Mark Wentz, 
former local agent of Big Spring, as fire 
insurance commissioner of Texas for a 
full six-year term was announced by 
Governor Allan Shivers after a long de- 
lay that gave rise to considerable specu- 
lation. Mr. Wentz, who was named last 
year to succeed the late Paul H. Brown, 
completed his official term last Feb. 10 
but continued to hold the post. His new 
term will last until 1961. 

















Inland Marine. 


Mr. L," 2 said, 


a lake!" 


lady manner. 
easy'' insurance. 


that PLM policy .. ." 


| 


I'll just never forget the very 
first IM policy Mr. L had me type up. 
"doesn't it have something to 
do with waterways and . 
we don't have any water around here——not even a 
Of course Mr. L quickly ex- 
plained IM to me, in his best my—dear—young— 
That was three years ago. 
then, well, we've been doing a land office (oh 
dear! ) business with Inland Marine and PLM. 

One of our policyholders calls it his ''rest- 
And it's no wonder, when you 
stop to think what it insures against what! 
"Profitable business, too," says Mr. L, 


you know your prospect. 


"But, 


. . and things? And 


Since 


"when 


And you can't beat 








MR. LOCAL AGENT 


Are you getting your share of the potential profits in 


writing personal property under Inland Marine? The 


insuring public is showing an ever-growing interest in 
this single-policy, all-risk protection. PLM has just 


produced a business-getting folder on Inland Marine. 
Better send for a sample copy. You may want to put 
it to work for you. It’s yours free. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





STURDY AS THE OAK 
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Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES ‘“‘In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’’ 


Eastern Institute of 
CPCU Meets in Storrs 


PUBLIC INTEREST OF PRODUCT 





Marketing, Improvement and Cost of 
Insurance Discussed From a 
Wide Range 





The 1955 Eastern CPCU Institute at 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn, 
this month was attended by 60 CPCU’s 
The Institute was sponsored by the Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and New York 
Chapters of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters. 
The theme this year was “Insurance jn 
the Public Interest.” Sessions were held 


on two days. First sessions had to do 
with marketing the product and second 
day’s sessions were on cost of the prod- 
uct and its improvement. 


Marketing 


These were speakers on marketing: 

B. J. Daenzer, CPCU, secretary, Se- 
curity Connecticut Companies: “Insur- 
ance in the Public Interest.” 

Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Connecticut: “Marketing the Product.” 

Stanley F. Staples, vice president, Em- 
ployers Mutual of Wisconsin: “Selling 
through the Direct Sales Organization,” 

John Adam, Jr., CPCU, vice president, 
Central Mutual: “Mutual and Partici- 
pating Companies Selling through 
Agents and Brokers.” 

Richard E. Farrer, CPCU, secretary, 
National Fire: “Merchandising  Sys- 
tems.” 

Rudolf S. Christiansen, CPCU, vice 
president, Associated Reciprocals: “Sell- 
ing through Highly Trained Specialists.” 

John C. Weghorn, president, John C. 
Weghorn Agency, Inc., New York City: 
“The American Agency System.” 


Cost of the Product 


These were the speakers on the prod- 
uct’s cost: 

Lewis V. Irvine, CPCU, superintend- 
ent, training division, Travelers: “Stating 
the Problem.” 

H. James Doolittle, CPCU, engineering 
consultant, Aetna-Century Group: “Loss 
Ratios.” 

W. Stephen Chandler, vice president, 
Phoenix of Hartford: “Home Office and 
Field Expenses.” 

Wilbur A. Stevens, CPCU, Hartford 

ec 1:: “Claim Gosts.” 

Paul J. Synor, secretary and comp- 
troller, North British and Mercantile, 
and president of Insurance Accountants’ 
Association: “Automation—the Effect of 
Electronics and Automatic Equipment 
on Company and Agency Operations.” 

E. T. Kyllo, assistant comptroller, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group: “Re- 
cent Developments.” 


Improvement of the Product 


John A. North, president, Phoenix of 
Hartford: “From the Companies’ Point 
of View.” 

Burt E. Kelley, president of National 
Association of Insurance Buyers: “From 
the Buyer’s Point of View.” 

John R. Blades, Blades and Macaulay: 
“From the Viewpoint of the Consultant.” 

W. H. Rodda, CPCU, secretary, Trans- 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau: 
“Road Blocks to Progress.” 





North British Outing 


This year, instead of the annual boat 
ride, the Employes’ Club of the North 
British Group held an outing and picnic 
at Mazdabrook Outing Grove, Parsip- 
pany, N. J., all day Thursday, June 23, 
for employes only, 

Buses left the home office at 150 Wil- 
liam Street at 9:30 am. Both a buffet 
luncheon and family-style chicken din- 
ner were served. Dancing followed in 
the evening. During the day there were 
various races and contests for both men 
and women, as well as a department 
baseball game and a kickers’ handicap 
golf tournament on the grounds. 
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NYBFU Names Directors, 


New Committee Heads 


President T. Morgan Williams of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
has appointed the following as members 
of the board of directors for the year 
1955-56: 

Philip W. Barnes, vice president of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia; 
David S. McFalls, president of B. 
McFalls & Son, Inc.; Eugene C. Rich- 
ard, manager, New York office, the 
American Insurance Co. 

In addition, Lee W. Taylor, manager 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
was elected Chairman of the Committee 
on Electricity and A. C. Wallace, vice 
president of the Agricultural Insurance 
Co., was elected vice chairman of the 
Committee on Electricity. 

Two members also were elected to 
the Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Water Supply. Frederick P. Walther, 
secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co., has been elected chairman 
of the Committee on Fire Prevention 
and Water Supply and Thomas E. Mad- 
dams, vice president of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co., has been elected vice 
chairman of the Committee on Fire 
Prevention and Water Supply. 





AFIA Names La Bianca 
Manager Cairo Branch 


General manager James O. Nichols of 
AFIA has announced the appointment 
of Lance La Bianca as manager of 
AFIA’s Cairo branch in Egypt. After 
graduating from New York University 
with a B.A. and from the School of 
Oriental Languages of the University of 
Colorado, Mr. La Bianca served four 
years with the Navy in the Pacific, at- 
taining the rank of lieutenant. 

Joining AFIA in 1947, Mr. La Bianca 
served in the Philippines, in India and 
was until recently assistant manager of 
the Tokyo, Japan office. 

In Egypt, Mr. La Bianca will assist 
agents and brokers in Cairo and Alex- 


andria, who represent The American, 
The Home, the Great American, the 
Hartford Fire, The Continental, the 


United States Fire and the Springfield 
Fire and Marine—all member companies 
of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 





New Best Directory on 
Adjusters & Investigators 


Rounding off its first quarter-century, 
the 1955 edition of Best’s Directory of 


Adjusters and Investigators, standard 
reference work of insurance company 
claims departments, is now ready for 


immediate delivery. 

This 640 page volume, 42 pages larger 
than the last edition, has been carefully 
edited to include only the more experi- 
enced and more competent offices in the 
United States and Canada. Representa- 
tion is strictly limited to firms recom- 
mended by claims representatives of in- 
surance companies. ; 

The Directory lists names, addresses 
and claims association affiliations of 
the adjusters and investigators recom- 
mended, as well as the classes of insur- 
“ they handle. The Directory may 
be obtained at the home office of the 
Alfred M. Best Co., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y 





Scranton Insurance Women 


Install New Officers 


Mrs. Dorothy Reese was_ installed 
president of the Insurance Women of 
Scranton at the annual dinner at the 
Elmhurst Country Club, Scranton, Pa. 

Other officers are: Mrs. Stella Van 
Gorder, vice president; Sally Duggan, 
Secretary and Martha Caryl, treasurer. 
Mrs. Muriel O’Connor will begin a three- 
year term as director. Directors who 
Will continue to serve are: Gertrude Mc- 
ee, chairman of the board, and Mrs, 
Thelma Hughes. 










FE. SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGENT 





ror quatity PROPERTY INSURANCE: 





my product is property protection- 
and | sell the best! 






Th | 
(| s 
t \ 
t 
Your own Home Insurance agent or broker is the man 
] who can give you the best buy in insurance, on your 
prospec S home, your car, your business. His advice and profes- 
8 


sional services are at your command. See him now! 


HOME 


CPiwurance Company 
Home Office : 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented exclusively by over 40,000 Independent local agents ond brokers 




















“I'm an insurance agent— 
an independent businessman. Like any 
good merchant, | take pride in what | sell you. 


“Most printed policies look pretty much alike. But that's not 
what | sell. | don't sell policies—I sell protection and services— 
my own and those of the company | represent. Together, 

we provide top-quality protection for the policyholder— 

the most in value for every insurance dollar.” 
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The Home Insurance Company’s This advertisement 
current advertisement is your 
“personal introduction” to new 


leads and prospects. 


appears incolor in: 


U. S. News & World Report 


By acquainting your prospects with 
— July 22 


the professional calibre of the services 
you render, this advertising builds good 
will for you and assures receptive 
attention to your suggestions. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
— August 


Advertising like the above is making friends 
for you and paving the way to sales 

every day. Take advantage of it! 

Your Home fieldman is ready to 

help you any way he can. 


American Home—August 
Nation's Business—July 
July 16 


Business Week 


Town Journal — July 
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Newsweek—July 11 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Senne New York 8, N.Y. Time—July 1] 


FIRE . AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Astock company represented exclusively by over 40,000 Independent local agents and brokers 











Dwelling Rates in Maine 
Reduced; Average 10% 


Insurance Commissioner George F. 
M: ahoney of Maine has announced that 


fire insurance rates in the state were 
reduced an average of 10% effective 
June 13. Greatest reductions are in the 


dwelling class, amounting to about 13% 
overall. 

Coupled with the reductions resulting 
from favorable experience on most 
classes of risks, bad loss experience has 
forced increases for farmers, lumber and 
building materials, wood working and 
sprinklered manufacturing risks. 

Maine property owners get further 
savings as a result of extension of 


term rule discounts to virtually all 
classes of risks, including mercantile 
stocks. The major rate reductions apply 
to dwelling property for which new rates 
have been promulgated for the entire 
State. 

Some risks will get reductions greater 
than the average 13% because of re- 
moval of former differentials for sea- 
sonal dwellings and the ending of extra 
charges for wood shingle roofs. The re- 
vised rates apply to all policies with 
inception dates on or after June 13. The 


general revision is based on experience 
for the five years 1949-53. 


Fire Assn., Reliance, 


Eureka Cos. Combine Office 

Fire Association of Philadelphia, Re- 
liance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, and 
Eureka Casualty Co. formally opened 
their combined Northern New Jersey 
Service Office on June 16 at an open 
house for agents and friends. Company 
executives attending the opening in- 
cluded Vice Presidents Addison Roberts, 


George V. Whitford, W. Stanley Kite, 
and Joseph V. Gosline. 

The completely remodeled new quar- 
ters are located in a three-story build- 
ing, equipped with air conditioning. The 
address of the new location is The 
Bankers National Building, 26 Park 
Street, Montclair, New Jersey. The of- 
fice is under the supervision of Resi- 
dent Junior. 


Manager Joseph G. 


N. Y. Insurance Women 
Elect Florence Atwood 


Mrs. Florence Kessler Atwood, of 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc. was elected president of the Insur- 
ance Women of New York at their an- 
nual meeting held at One Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Other officers elected were: Vice pres 


ident, Anne M. Wortman, Home; re- 


cording secretary, Evelyn M Buehler, 
Prudential Co. of Great Britain; histo- 
rian, Mrs. Una I). Powers, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity. 

Grace Brenner of Despard & Co. was 
reelected treasurer and Mrs. Mabe! Wil- 
liams Hart of the U.S.F.&G. was re- 
elected corresponding secretary. Mrs. 
Marguerite Fortsch of the Pacific Fire 


Co. and Marie McGahan of Parker & Co. 


were elected to serve on the executive 
board for three years. 

Mrs. Atwood, the new president, has 
been in the business for many years 
and has been with the U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters for 14 years as file super- 
visor. She has been an active member 
of the Insurance Women of New York 


since 1945, 


John Bogardus Dies 


John C. Bogardus, Jr. 78, president 
and chairman of the board of the Wil- 
liam Wilson Insurance Co., Pasadena 


insurance agency, died at his home in 
Altadena, Cal., following a long illness. 


He was one of the leading agents in 
Southern California insurance circles, 
and had been a resident of Pasadena 


for 50 years. 


FILES NEW BUSINESS NAME 

A business name has been filed in the 
Erie County, N. Y., clerk’s office for the 
Nichols Insurance Office, Brisnane 
Suilding, by Philip G. Becker. 
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N. Y. City Agents Hear 
Homeowners “C” Talk 


JULY 19 FOR TOWN HALL MEET 


E. F. Ryder of St. Paul F. & M. Guest 
Speaker; Assn. to Tackle Competitive 
Problems; Got Party Big Success 


New York Ge Association of Insur- 
ance Agents took the initiative this week 
: +5 
in staging a “Homeowners Policy C 


educational luncheon meeting, well at- 
tended, at which Edwin F. Ryder, all 
risks and inland marine manager of St. 
Paul Fire & Marine in New York, was 
the speaker. Introduced by President 
Albert E. Mezey, he did an excellent 
job in his presentation of the coverage 


cat in answering many questions. 

The New York City Agents are also 
taking the initiative this summer in 
sponsoring “town hall” industry meet- 


ings on competitive problems faced by 
the stock companies. It was decided 
by the executive committee to explore 
first the situation on fire and extended 
business. The Great Hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce on Liberty 
New York, has been engaged for 
July 19, and agents, brokers 
men will be urged to at- 


cover 
State 
Street, 
Tuesday, 
and company 


tend. Attendance should top 500. This 
constructive effort is being _ pushed by 
President Mezey and John C. Weghorn, 


executive committee chairman. 


Compulsory Auto Meet Planned 


In August it is planned to hold an- 
other such meeting at which the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance problem 
will be examined. In Mr. Weghorn’s 


to make an aggressive 
approach to the problem rather than 
being on the defensive. The New York 
agents strongly feel the answer must be 


opinion it is time 


reached well before the 1956 legislative 
session opens. Both Governor Averell 
Harriman and State Attorney General 
Jacob K. Javits in speeches in Albany 
June 13 were insistent that the public 
must be protected from the uninsured 


and financially irresponsible motorist. 
Mr. Javits urged either compulsory auto 
or an unsatisfied judgment plan. No 
specific plan was proposed by the Gov- 





ernor. Reportedly he will put it up to 
the legislators. Something must be done, 
he indicated, pointing to 430,321 car 
owners in the state (10.8% of the total) 


who were not insured as of 
Tie iact that the legislative 
studying U-J coverage will make no 
recommendations until after studying 
the operation of the U-J program in 


June 3. 
committee 


New Jersey was encouraging to the New 
York agents. 

Before Mr. Ryder’s talk President 
Mezey spoke of the fine turnout (115) 
at the association’s annual golf party 
June 14 at Rockville C. C. He presented 
the president’s cup to Herbert Ray of 
Leslie D. Forman & Co., Inc. Mr. Mezey 
inaugurated the party a year ago. A 


detailed account of Mr. Ryder’s address 
will be given next week on this page 


NAIA ACCEPTS TEXAS OFFER 

Charles R. Eversole, president of the 
Dallas, Texas, Association of Insurance 
Agents, has received the official ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents to hold 
its 1961 annual convention in Dallas, 
September 24-27 





Gen. Insurance Brokers 
Ass’n Tell Grievances 


HOW TO CORRECT THEM 


Want Coordinating Release Dates as 
to New Rules and Rates of the 
Bureaus; Other Changes Wanted 


session featured the meeting 
3rokers Asso- 


A ag al 
of the General Insurance 
ciation of New York, Inc., held on June 
15 at the De Palma _ Restaurant. 
Those attending the affair were invited 
“to air their troubles” at a panel con- 
sisting of Joseph F. Conroy, Samuel 
Oberman, Carl O. Pearson, Philip Pol- 
lock and George F. Sullivan. Fred Ritti, 
chairman of the Broker Associations 
Joint Council, acted as moderator. 

Among the various subjects placed be- 
fore the panel for their deliberation by 
brokers were these: errors made by in- 
surance companies in the physical writ- 
ing of policies; the advantages or other- 
wise in dealing through an agent or 
with a company direct; a suggestion to 


reduce accounting costs by eliminating 
cents in premiums, bringing the pre- 
miums to the closest dollar; the inac- 


curate inspection reports of insurance 
companies; the idea of having a coordi- 
nated release date by all of the bureaus 
issuing manual pages and rulings; and 
discussion as to the future of the broker. 

It was the consensus of the members 
present that a movement should be com- 
menced toward eliminating the cents in 
premiums and also to initiate action with 
a view of coordinating release dates as 
to new rules and rates of the various 
bureaus. Russell Wittpenn, president of 
the association, advised the members 
that prompt action will be taken. 





Tighter Licensing Law 

A more stringent insurance agents’ 
licensing bill was given final passage by 
the California Legislature prior to ad- 
journment of its 1955 session and signed 
by Governor Goodwin Knight, June 19. 
Sponsored by the California Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, the law was 
originally designed to eliminate the so- 
called certificate of convenieince for new 
agents from the agents qualification law. 

As amended, the bill retains the cer- 
tificate but also tightens up the old law 
and new applicants for licenses will have 
to prove their fitness and knowledge 
of the business. 


End Wrangling Over 
Forms and Stability 


JOSEPH NEUMANN URGES 


NAIA President Sees Serious Threat 
Posed by Self Competition; Asks 
for “Unified Command” 

Poland Springs, Me—The threat to 
the agency system posed by the exist- 
ence of other merchandising media in 
the insurance industry need not be a 
threat at all, according to President Jo- 
seph A. Neumann, Jamaica, N. Y., Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

In his talk here before the New Eng- 


land Advisory Board, however, he 
warned that it can become serious if 
the stock insurance interests panic or 


“if we give priority to competition be- 
tween ourselves, rather than our real 
competition.” Although he acknowledged 
that modern coverages geared to public 
demand are a must, “competitive wrang- 
ling within our industry ending in a 
plethora of forms and packages is 
hardly the answer.” 

He wondered whether it was too much 
to ask for stability “under unified com- 
mand.” The nationwide confusion de- 
veloping in the fire field, he said, cannot 
help but be visited upon the public, p ar- 
ticularly the “mass market.” 

“Tf a certain segment of the public is 
under the mistaken impression that in- 
surance can be dispensed through slot 
machine methods the reason is obvious,” 
Mr. Neumann added. “We, the Ameri- 
can Agency System, have for so long 
done our assureds’ thinking, performed 
so many services that it is not unnatural 
that some mistakenly feel themselves ca- 
pable of assembling the ‘do-it-yourself’ 
kit the direct writers sell.” 

Perhaps, he added, it might be a good 
thought to make some imprint on the 
face of their policy such as “Let the 
Buyer Beware.’ 

Direct Writers Sell Minimums 

Direct writers, Mr. Neumann empha- 
sized, do not have to contend with con- 
fusion in the dwelling field. In fact, he 
added, they go to the other extreme and 
sell a “strait- jacket of minimums.” 

He explained that the “price” buyer 
wants no fancy gadgets. He will even 
buy the “do-it-yourself” kit the direct 
writer sells as respects a “no service” 
contract. “I sincerely doubt that any 
form of packaging will hold loyal the 
price-only conscious de spite the fact 
that he can need our service more than 
do all other levels of our buying public. 

Mr. Neumann emphasized that his re- 
marks were not to be construed as criti- 
cism of broader coverages or package 
policies, or the lowest cost to the public 
commensurate with company stability. 

He did say, though, that belief and 
reliance upon what has been developed 
to now as a cure-all in the low priced 
dwelling field “leaves us vulnerable in- 


deed. We used to make competition, 
now we meet it. What has happened to 
our traditional policy of leadership? 


And leadership, as often as not, can be 
defined as cooperation as well as indi- 
viduality. Particularly when individuality 
becomes a destructive force.” 

The NAIA president urged agents not 
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to compromise with the principles that 
have been trademark of the American 
Agency System over the years. “If we 
decry the ‘captive agent’ I fail to see the 
ration: ization in joining them to lick 
“em.” 


Closer Relationship of Co. and Agents 


One good result of this new competi- 
tive force, he said, has been a stronger, 
more respected and closer rel itionship 
between company and agent. Each is 
more cognizant of the problems peculiar 
to the other. Each is more anxious to 
sit down in man-to-man conference and 
plan the future. Each is mindful of his 
own responsibility to the other. “In in- 
creasing tempo our companies are saying 
it over and over again, ‘We believe in 
the American Agency System.’ Their 
spokesmen proudly proclaim it. Their ad- 
vertising blazons it in every form. They 
do this for one reason. They are sold 
on us, on our past contributions and sold 
on our potential for the future.” 

The agents’ leader pointed to acceler- 
ated sales campaigns as being the prin- 
cipal reason behind most of the gains 
boasted by direct writers. One of their 
salesmen, he said, had a quota of 75 new 
applications per month—60 future ex- 
piration dates per month—a weekly work 
sheet of a minimum of 52 hours of so- 
licitation—all this in a community of 
45,000 people. 

He acknowledged that if local agents 
did one-half as effective a selling job, 
and “add to that the service that we 
alone can give, we’d swamp our compa- 
nies with so much business that we'd 
have been crying ‘uncle.’ And just be- 
tween us, can we offer less and expect 
to hold our own with the public ?” 

While on the subject of volume Mr. 
Neumann expected the companies to do 
their part and accept the business writ- 
ten by agents. “I along with many 
others, very distinctly recall the imme- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Joins Herbert Clough, Inc. 
As Assistant Secretary 
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DEREK L. O’DONOGHUE 


Derek L. O'Donoghue is joining Her- 
bert Clough, Inc., reinsurance interme- 
diary of General Reinsurance Group, as 
an assistant secretary. Mr. O’Donoghue 
comes to General Reinsurance from 
Marsh & McLennan, insurance brokers, 
eo he had worked in the fire and 
casualty department since 1949. 

The son of a foreign service officer, 
Mr. O’Donoghue was born on the island 
of Malta. After studying in various 
schools abroad he returned to the United 
States to complete his education. 

Following service with the Army in 
Europe during and after World War 
Il he resumed his studies in the United 
States and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1948. After graduate studies at Ford- 
ham University he joined Mz irsh & Mc- 
Lennan in 1949. He is a member of the 
Harvard Club. 





. 

Motor Carriers 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the regulation of insurance, opposing the 
invasion of this jurisdiction by any Fed- 
eral agency, and creating the special 
committee to discuss and find solutions 
for administrative problems. 

Richard F. Mitchell, chairman of the 
ICC, has expressed interest in the subject 
and cooperated with the Commissioners 
in arranging the conference. The special 
committee was instructed at Los Angeles 


0 report to the next meeting of the 





NAIC to be held in December, 1955. 
End Wrangling 
(Continued from Page 18) 
diate past when lack of market and 


over-extended capi icity iron-curté ined 
our efforts. Nor is the end in sight yet,’ 

he said. “More than one of our prin- 
cipals are still cutting volume for finan- 
cial reasons. The ambivalence of their 
position in refusing business on the one 
fand, while on the other they castigate 
us because another merchandising sys- 
tem is accepting it, is to say the least, 
enigmatic.” 

The NAIA president reiterated his oft- 
expressed position that agents welcome 
Suggestions for improving the business, 
Within the framework of the American 
Agency System. “All we ask is that the 
currently quoted generalities be sub- 
Stantiated and made specific. Lest there 
€ any question as to how far we will 
89 our yardstick shall only be that the 
jmsurance business be saved for the 
agents as well as the companies.” 





For Phoenix in Connecticut 

Walter B. Allen, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Phoenix 
of Hartford Group in Connecticut. He 
will be associated with Executive State 
Agent S. Gray Tracy and will make his 
headquarters in New Haven with Special 
Agent Lawton G. Sargent, Jr. 

Mr. Allen is a graduate of Yale and 
served in the Air Force. He joined the 
Phoenix Group in 1953 and subsequently 
completed the home office training 
course. 


CPCU Seminar Subjects 


A panel on atomic energy and insur- 
ance will be among seminar subjects of 


the annual meeting of CPCU Society to 
be held in San Francisco in September. 
Howard Martin, CPCU, is chairman of 
the seminar committee. The panel is 
being organized by Claude H. Rice, in- 
surance manager, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., and A. Leslie Leonard, assistant 
dean, School of Insurance, Insurance 
Society of New York. Also, a discussion 
is planned on the problems of care, cus- 
tody and control under the auspices of 
the Pacific Chapter in Los Angeles. 





F. B. Hubbard Elected 
To Controllers Institute 


F. B. Hubbard, controller, 
Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, 
elected to membership in the 
lers Institute of America. 

Established in 1931, 
non-profit 
controllers 


United 
has been 
Control- 


the Institute is a 
management organization of 
and finance officers from all 
banking, manufactur- 


lines of business— 


ing, distribution, utilities, transportation, 


etc. The total membership exceeds 4,400. 





An advertisement similar to this, part of a series featuring the local independent 
agent and broker, appears in the June 25 issue of The Saturday Evening POST. 


The real test of your 
insurance protection comes 
when you have a claim 
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Get more for your money— 
and sound protection— 
through an over-all insurance 
program. See your local 
agent or broker. 


Great American - Great American indemnity 
17,000 LOCAL AGENTS °* 





WORLO-WIDE FACILITIES @¢ 


insurance agent. 





That’s when you find it pays to be 


dealing with a local independent 


I Creat American 
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Automatic Sprinkler Code 
Changes Proposed in N. Y. 


In public hearings held this week, the 
New York State Labor Department’s 
Board of Standards & Appeals contin- 
ued its drive to modernize the state’s 
worker-safety regulations of two Indus- 
Rules—the automatic sprin- 
which has not been changed 
and the code covering con- 


trial Code 
kler code, 
in 38 years 
establishments 
not revised in 16 years, announced the 
3oard’s chairman, Rear Admiral William 
S. Maxwell, USN Ret. 

The principal change proposed in the 
automatic sprinkler code is to require 
approval of plans for new work by the 
Labor Department before installation. 
Sprinkler systems will also be tested and 
inspected after the work is done. 

In the draft of the revised mercantile 
code, changes include liberalization of 
requirements for floor areas under dif- 
ferent types of construction, simplifica- 
tion of general exit requirements and 
those dealing with ornamental stairs. 

The public hearings were held in New 
York City, Albany, Rochester, and Buf- 
falo. Besides Admiral Maxwell, members 
of the Board of Standards and Appeals 
are H. Myron Lewis and George S. 
Raymond. 


struction of mercantile 


C. Douglass San Fran. Sec. 
Springfield Cos. to Retire 


Clarence Douglass, resident secretary 
at San Francisco for Springfield Group 
will retire as of July 1. He first became 
associated with the companies in 1923 as 
a superintendent of agencies in Boise, 
Idaho. Later he was transferred to 
California and in 1940 was elected resi- 
dent assistant secretary in San Fran- 
cisco. He was advanced to resident sec- 
retary four years later. 

A graduate of University of Utah, Mr. 
Douglass began his insurance career in 
1918 as a local agent. He joined the 
Pacific Board of Fire Underwriters in 
1920. He has served on the rates and 
rules committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association and 
the rates and schedules committee of 
the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. 

He is a past most loyal gander of the 
Utah-Idaho Pond and a_ past deputy 
grand gander of the Blue Goose Inter- 
national. 


Earthquake Ins. Discussed 

Los Angeles—Don Moran, chief engi- 
neer in the earthquake department of 
the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, discussed 
eathquake underwriting before the Fire 
Underwriters Forum at its recent meet- 
ing. He pointed out that although fire 
and earthquake insurance has been weld- 
ed together, it was merely a marriag 
of convenience, and then said that the 
two coverages were underwritten on a 
very separate basis. In fire underwriting 
the matter is looked at on the basis of 


what materials enter into the con- 
struction of the building in order to 
determine the fire hazard. In earth- 


quake underwriting the basis is largely 
on how the materials are put together. 
He suggested that the company under- 
writer should work more closely with the 
earthquake department of the Rating 
Bureau when underwriting earthquake 
coverage and said that the availability 
and use of the Bureau’s earthquake 
grading sheet would be a valuable aid 
in determining the desirability of a par- 
ticular earthquake risk. 


ALLSTATE NEW SALEM OFFICE 

Ground breaking ceremonies for All- 
state regional office building in Salem, 
Ore., were held June 15 on the site of 
Salem’s first store building. E. A 
Frederick, Pacific Coast zone vice presi- 
dent, and Raymond E. Anderson, resi- 
dent manager of the company’s Seattle 
branch office, took part in the cere- 
monies, which were attended by business 


and civic officials of the area. 








H™ many sales have you failed to make, or how many 
accounts have you lost, because you knew little or 
nothing about your prospect’s or customer’s business and 


its problems? 
Added emphasis to this well- 


known sales deterrent was 
given in a recent survey 
among buyers by a national 
research organization. 

To help Royal-Liverpool 
producers gain a better insight 


into their prospect’s and cli- 
ent’s business, a new 


Informative 


Seric "S 


| AVIATION 





Informative Series 


is being made available. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, the first in 
the series covers the Aviation industry. All the pertinent 
information about various industries is capsuled for quick 
reading and reference. Now... Royal-Liverpool producers 
will be better able to 


Talk the insured’s language 
Know the insured’s problems 
Widen their scope of prospects 
Know the ins and outs of profitable accounts 
they can acquire—with LITTLE EXTRA WORK! 


Make sales...save sales...with a company of the 
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John Eklund Asst. Manager 


Phoenix Public Relations 


John R. Eklund has been promoted to 
assistant manager, publications and ad. 
vertising, in the public relations depart. 
ment of the Phoenix of Hartford Group 
of insurance companies, it is announced 
by John A. North, president of The 
Phoenix. 

Mr. Eklund, who joined the company 
in 1951, is a native of West Hartford, 
a graduate of the public schools there 
and of Upsala College, class of 1950. He 
has attended the Hartford College of 
Insurance, and did post graduate work 
in advertising at Hillyer College. 

He is president of the Upsala Con- 
necticut Alumni Association, president of 
the Luther Club of the Emanuel Luth- 
eran Church of Hartford, a member of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
Advertising Club of Hartford and the 
Connecticut Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion, 





North British Group 
Illinois Field Changes 


North British Group announces that, 
effective June 25, 1955, Richard R. Sav- 
age is appointed state agent for Central 
Illinois territory, replacing John R, 
Mitchell who has resigned to enter the 
local agency business. 

At the same time State Agent Earl 
H. Hazen is being transferred to the 
Northern Illinois field, replacing State 
Agent John J. Flood, who has been as- 
signed to supervision of Cook County, 
Illinois, and Lake County, Indiana. 

State Agent Eugene F. Conour will 
continue to supervise practically the 
same territory he now does in Southern 
Illinois. 





Form New TIS Group in La. 


Trained Insurance Specialists, national 
capitz al stock insurance group, has added 
its ninth local chapter in Lafayette, La. 
James C. Kraus, partner in Kraus Insur- 
ance Agency of New Orleans, announced 
the organization of the Lafz ryette chap- 
ter under the chairmanship of J. How ard 
Stansbury. The Lafayette TIS. organi- 
zation is ‘composed of 20 local established 
capital stock insurance agents joined to- 
gether in a program of public relations 
and advertising designed to tell the pub- 
lice of the value and use of effective in- 
surance, effectively planned and admin- 
istered by trained and conscientious lo- 
cal agents. 

Serving with Mr. Stansbury as officers 
and members of the TIS committee of 
management are J. Alfred Mouton, vice 
chairman; Mary Ann Stoute, secretary; 
C. C. Colomb, treasurer; Lionel J. Bille- 
aud, R. C. Bourque, A. J. Moss, Jr.; and 
©. P. andry. 





Mo. Underwriters Elect 

St. Louis, Mo—Tom Lilly, Aetna 
Group, was elected president of the 
Missouri Fire Underwriters Association 
at the annual meeting of that field or- 
ganization held at Hotel Taneycomo, 
Rockaway Beach, on Lake Taneycomo, 
recently. } 

Henry Teicher, state agent, Phoenix 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, for western 
Missouri at Kansas City, is the new vice 
president, while George W. Goeddeke, 
Aetna Fire, Kansas City, is the new sec- 
retary. 

The 1955-56 officers for the Missouri 
State Fire Prevention Association in- 
stalled at the two-day gathering of field 
men, are: president, Earle J. Smith, state 
agent, North British, Kansas City; vice 
president, Bruce E. Westerling, state 
agent, Springfield Fire & Marine, St. 
Louis, Mo., and secretary, John E 
LaPeire, special agent, Phoenix Group. 





HEADS ONTARIO ADJUSTERS 

Ottawa—W. H. Delaney elected presi- 
dent of the Ontario Insurance Adjusters 
Association, succeeding D. C. Miller. 
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Scores Discrimination of 

Amer. Marine Insurers 
BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
New York Board of Trade Urges Con- 


gress Adopt Bill Which Amends 
F OA Regulations 








The New York Board of Trade called 
upon Congressional leaders to end dis- 
crimination against American insurance 
companies in the placement of marine 
insurance on foreign economic aid (Mar- 
shall Plan) shipments. : 

In a communication to Representative 
James P. Richards, Chairman, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, M. D. 
Griffith, executive vice president of the 
Board of Trade, stated “Inequitable FOA 
regulations have reduced the extent of 
American Market Insurance coverage to 
only 5% of all FOA shipments.” 

Under present FOA regulations, dol- 
lars are not allocated for marine insur- 
ance unless the foreign governments so 
request. “Foreign governments have 
used this regulation for the purpose of 
building up their local insurance mar- 
kets and preventing normal competition 
by the American Insurance Market,” Mr. 
Griffith stated. 

“American business does not ask for 
preference but does ask that FOA regu- 
lations protect the right of the American 
market to compete,” Mr. Griffith contin- 
ued. “Section 131 (d) of Mutual Se- 
curity Bill S. 2000 was designed to re- 
move the above-mentioned discrimination 
and allow the American Insurance Mar- 
ket to compete on an equal basis for ma- 
rine insurance on such shipments. We 
urgently request your support in the 
House of Representatives of Section 4 
of bill number S. 2090 which amends 
Section 131 of Mutual Security Act of 
1954,” Mr. Griffith concluded. 





N. H. Senate Kills Uniform 


Auto Insurance Rate Bill 


New Hampshire’s Senate killed a_ bill 
which would have established a uniform 
rate for automobile liability insurance. 
Opponents described the measure as a 
bill which would stifle insurance com- 
petition and “hurt many people who live 
in rural areas and have low rates be- 
cause of careful driving.” 

In unsuccessfully favoring the meas- 
ure, Senator Dean B. Merrill, Hampton 
Republican, said adoption of the bill 
would mean a reduction in insurance 
costs, on the average of $3.95 for 90 
per cent of the state’s motorists. The 
measure would have required all insur- 
ance firms to report their loss experience 
so that the accident experience of all 
insured motorists would be reflected in 
the rates approved by the State Insur- 
ance Commission. 

All agencies would have been required 
to charge the same rate in their respec- 
tive zones and it was pointed out that 
those who wished could continue their 
Present operations and make rebates to 
their customers. There would have been 
no change in the present zone system 
which results in rates in one zone being 
higher than those in other zones. 





Commercial Union Appoints 


David M. Deakins has been named 
manager of the Southern Department 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group with 
headquarters in Atlanta. He succeeds 
the late Eugene Ransom. Mr. Deakins 
has been with the organization since 
1946 serving in several capacities prior 
to this promotion. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity and the Blue 
uo00Sse . 





Seek Insurer for 


Buffalo Fireboat 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Purchase Director Jo- 
seph R. Stiglmeier has moved to interest 
other companies in insuring the fireboat 


Edward M. Cotter. While a proposed 
policy with the Firemen’s Fund Indem- 
nity Co. remained under study in the 
Law Department, Mr. Stiglmeier asked 


Vice President A. Leslie Smith of 
Marsh & McLennan Ine. to submit a 
sample policy for study. 


The Firemen’s Fund policy for $700,- 
000 worth of liability and public-prop- 
erty insurance, with Attorney Benedict 
J. Sander, close friend of Mayor Pan- 
kow, as broker, calls for a premium of 
$7,000. 

A little more than a year ago Marsh 
& McLennan advised the Purchase Di- 
vision by letter that it would provide 
similar insurance for a $3,500 premium. 
Mr. Stiglmeier said he did not see the 
letter until June 15. 

The purchase director said he wants 
all interested companies or brokers to 
file offers. He pointed out that the 
city doesn’t advertise for insurance bids 
but he believes that, as a result of 
publicity on insurance in the past few 
days, practically every insurance com- 
pany now knows about it and can make 
an offer if interested. Mr. Stiglmeier 
reiterated his’ intention to accept the 
policy which gives the “best coverage 
for the lowest premium.” 





Luncheon for L. K. Sweet 
Given by AFIA in New York 


Trustees, representatives of member 

companies and officials of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, including 
general manager James QO. Nichols, at- 
tended a luncheon recently at the Bank- 
ers Club in-honor of L. K. Sweet, ma- 
rine underwriter of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd., London, England. 
_ Mr. Sweet, well known in the interna- 
tional marine insurance market, is chair- 
man of the Institute of London Under- 
writers, and vice chairman and member 
of the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Marine Union. 

Host was Frank A. Christensen, presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance Co. 
and president of AFIA. Also present 
was the U. S. manager of the Phoenix 
of London, H. Lloyd Jones. 

Both, Mr. Sweet and Mr. Christensen 
stressed the many years of fruitful and 
friendly relations between the Phoenix 
of London and AFIA’s member compa- 
nies, as well as the excellent cooperation 
between the representatives of the two 
groups in several parts of the world. 
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TWO STATES REVISE RATES 





Private Passenger Automobile Material 
Damage Coverage Increased in Ver- 
mont, Decreased in Pennsylvania 

Revisions of rates and rules have been 
filed and approved by the Insurance De- 
partments of Vermont and Pennsylvania 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association on behalf of its 
member and subscriber companies effec- 
tive June 20. The new rates and pre- 
miums for automobile material damage 
coverages result in an estimated increase 
of $61,000 in Vermont and a decrease 
of $1,930,000 in Pennsylvania. 

Private passenger collision premium 
levels in Vermont for $50 deductible 
coverage are increased by approximately 
4% and for the $100 deductible coverage 
approximately 5% resulting in an aver- 
age increase for the private passenger 
collision in the entire state for all col- 
lision coverage approximating 4%. 

In Pennsylvania, private passenger 
collision premium levels were decreased 
in some territories, increased in some 
territories and remained unchanged in 
others resulting in average reductions 
for the entire state approximating 2% 
on the $50 deductible coverage and 4% 
on the $100 deductible coverage. The 
average decrease for private passenger 
collision in the entire state for all col- 
lision coverages is approximately 2%. 


Lower Auto Rates in Ark. 


Little Rock, Ark—lLower auto insur- 
ance rates have started under two new 
rating plans for members of State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, 


W. W. Billips of Nashville, Tenn., 
Arkansas agency director announced. 
The rating plans provide new rates 


for pleasure cars with no male operator 
under 25 and for older models. 

Rates for liability coverage will now 
be figured under a new four-group plan, 
based on the age of male drivers and 
pleasure or business use of car. Almost 
30,000 Arkansas motorists are insured 
with State Farm Mutual. 





Phoenix Appoints Eager 


Bainbridge Eager has been appointed 
inland marine special agent for the 
Phoenix of Hartford Group and assigned 
to the Maryland, Delaware and District 
of Columbia territories. He will be as- 
sociated with State Agent Ray J. Bill- 
ingham in the Totman Building, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 
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Auto Rates and Rules 
Reduced in 3 States 


REVISIONS MAKE DECREASES 


Private Passenger Auto Premiums in 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming, 
Collision Rates Cut 


Private Passenger Automobile rates 





and premiums in Colorado, New Mexico 
Wyoming effective 


15, by 


were reduced 
the National Automobile 


and 
June 


Underwriters Association for its mem- 
ber and subscriber companies. 
In Colorado, Comprehensive Private 


Passenger premium revenue for the en- 
14% the 


territories 


tire state is reduced over with 


reductions varying in from 


» as much 


a revenue reduction of 11% t 
zs 19%. Private $50 De- 
ductible Collision premium revenue is 
reduced approximately 15%, varying by 
individual rating territories from 14% to 
17%. The $100 Deductible Private Pas 
senger Collision premium revenue for the 
state as a whole has been reduced ap- 
proximately 15%, varying from over 11% 
to more than 19% in some territories. 

In New Mexico, Comprehensive Pri- 
vate Passenger premium revenue for the 
entire state is reduced in excess of 12%, 
and the Private Passenger $50 and $100 
Deductible Collision premium revenue 
for the entire state is reduced approxi- 
mately 10%. 

In Wyoming, Comprehensive Private 
Passenger premium revenue for the en- 
tire state is reduced approximately 8%. 
The $50 Deductible Collision Private 
Passenger premium revnue is reduced in 
excess of 7%, and the $100 Deductible 
is reduced approximately 8%. 


Passenger 


Young Women Operators Get Reduction 


In addition to these rate and premium 
reductions, for family Private Passenger 
automobile risks which involve young 
women operators under twenty-five years 
of age but with no men operators under 
twenty-five years of age, Collision pre- 
miums are reduced 13% where the 
woman operator under twenty-five years 
of age is neither the owner nor the 
principal operator. 

In addition to these premium reduc- 
tions, the revised rules include a 10% 
reduction in Private Passenger Collision 
premiums for risks where the driver 
under twenty-five vears of age has suc- 
cessfully completed a driver education 
course in a recognized school, college 
or university. Courses must meet the 
standards that have been established bv 
the National Education Association and 
be composed of a minimum of thirty 
clock hours for class room instruction 
plus an average minimum of six hours 
actual driving experience. 
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16 Insurance Cos. Upheld by Justice 
M-Nallyin DBL Action of $22 Million 


30, 1950, an assessment of two-tenths of 


Mr. Justice McNally of the Supreme 
Court, New York County, Special Term 
Part III, has just upheld the position 
of 16 insurance companies who were de- 
judgment ac- 


fendants in a declaratory 
tion brought by New York Hotel Trades 
Council and 34 other plaintiffs in the 


case of New York Hotel Trades Council 
v. Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
The plaintiffs sought return of over $22,- 
000,000 which represented assessments 
paid into special fund set up under the 
provisions of the disability benefits law 
of New York State to take care of pos- 
sible catastrophes such as widespread 
unemployment. The defendants refused 
to account for the funds or to return the 
money. 

In ruling for the defendants Justice 
McNally rendered a clear-cut reaffirma- 
tion of the principle that, in the absence 
of specific contractual or statutory pro- 
vision therefor, no fiduciary relationship 
with respect to premiums is created by 
an insurance policy. In his opinion Jus- 
tice McNally further stated: “Except as 
required by statute, insurance companies 
deal with insureds at arm’s length. No 
relation involving trust or confidence is 
present. Consequently, there is no ob- 
ligation on the part of the defendants 
to account to the plaintiffs in this case 
for premiums received by them.” 


Explains Assessments to Special Fund 


Giving backeg 
action in the 
Justice McNa 
plaintiffs are 
cies issued by the 


rround information on the 
early part of his decision 

explained that the 
a of insurance poli- 
defendant. These poli- 
were consequent on enactment of 
the disability benefits law. The statute 
provides for benefits to employed per- 
sons rendered incapable of working by 
other disability for causes 
with their employment 
204, workmen’s compensa- 


cies 


sickness or 
unconnected 
(secs. 203 anc 
tion law). 
The burden of the cost of such bene- 
fits, the Court explained, is imposed upon 
the employes and employers (sec. 209). 
A ceiling is placed upon the employes’ 


contributions and the balance of the 
cost is required to be assumed by the 
employers (secs. 209 and 210). The ob- 


ligation to pay the benefits ... may be 
assumed by the employers directly or 


may be shifted by them to insurance 
companies such as defendants in this 
case (sec. 211) 

It was then brought out by the Court 


that in addition to benefits to disabled 
employed persons, the statute provides 
for benefits to disabled unemployed per- 
Such benefits, however, are pay- 
able out of a special fund (secs. 207 and 
214) initially established by a_ special 
assessment based — payrolls for the 
period from January 1950, to June 30, 
1950 (sec. 214)... . This — fund is 
ce yn 1 to be maintained at a level of 


sons 


not less than $12,000,000 red tot ard that 
end if, as of April 1 during any year, the 
fund falls $1,000,000 or more below the 


minimum of $12,000,000, the chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
required to the amount of such 
deficit or twice the benefits paid under 
section 207, whichever sum is greater. 


Plaintiffs’ 


The plaintiffs in this case are organi- 
zations of employers in the hotel indus- 
try who are the owners and holders of 
Group insurance policies issued by the 
defendants under provisions of the dis 
ability benefits Bg In their complaint 
the following allegations were made: 

“For the period January, 1950, to June 


assess 


Allegations in Complaint 


1% of wages paid to employes covered 
by the disability benefits law was paid, 
one-half by the employes and one-half 
by their employers, resulting in the 
establishment of a special fund in the 
sum of $10,030,778. During the period 
July 1, 1950, to and through the year 
1952, plaintiffs procured from the de- 
fendant companies Group insurance poli- 
cies pursuant to the disability benefits 
law. During said period, the plaintiffs 
paid to the defendants, in addition to 
premiums for other purposes, sums 
aggregating $24,000,000 to effect coverage 
for special fund assessments under sec- 
tion 214. The sums allegedly paid by 
the defendants to the special fund do 
not exceed $2,000,000. No further assess- 
ments can be made by the chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
replenish the special fund based upon 
the payrolls for the years 1950 to 1952, 
inclusive. 

The alleged reserves accumulated by 
the defendants represent ‘extra loadings 
or charges’ allegedly received by them 
solely for the purpose of paying assess- 
ments to the special fund. The defend- 
ants hold the excess of $22,000,000 
against a non-existent liability and have 
refused to account therefor and to re- 
turn said excess to the plaintiffs. In 
addition to said allegations the com- 
plaint purports to allege the purpose and 
intent of the disability benefits law and 
to characterize the payments made by 
the plaintiffs to the defendants as ‘extra 
loading or charge to be used for the 
sole purpose of paying assessments to 
replenish the special fund.’” 

Justice McNally said that there is no 
dispute as to the terms and provisions 
of the policies of insurance governing 
the relations between the plaintiffs and 
the defendants. It is the terms and pro- 

(Continued on Page 25) 





E. F. Langan Promoted 

The promotion of E. F. Langan to 
secretary of the National of Hartford 
Group in charge of underwriting for 
workmen’s compensation, liability, bur- 
glary and plate glass, was announced 
June 21. He will also have general super- 
vision over payroll audit and the acci- 
dent prevention and inspection depart- 
ments. Mr. Langan joined the company 
in 1946 as superintendent of the com- 
pensation and liability department, being 
advanced to assistant secretary in 1952. 


Program Completed for 
Insurance Counsel Meet 


SET FOR CORONADO, JULY 7-9 


Lester P. Dodd of Detroit To Be Elected 
President; To Be Welcomed by 
Governor Knight of California 


The presidential address of Stanley C. 
Morris of Charleston, W. Va., will key- 
note the opening session of the annual 
convention of International Association 
of Insurance Counsel, which will be held 
at Coronado, Calif., July 7-9. Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight of California will de- 
liver the address of welcome followed 
by reports of various officers of the or- 
ganization and standing committee chair- 
men. 

Two open forum discussions will fea- 
ture the convention. Walter Ely of Los 
Angeles will preside over the one sched- 


uled for the afternoon of July 7 with 
Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., of New 
Orleans as vice chairman. Those at- 


tending will hear a discussion of “Ad- 
mission of Liability—Strategic Advisa- 
bility and Other Considerations,” by 
Hayes Kennedy, general claims attorney 
of the Greyhound Corp., Chicago, and 
G. Cameron Buchanan, Detroit trial at- 
torney. 

An actual demonstration will then take 
place of extemporaneous argument to 
jury with emphasis on issue of damages. 
Frank S. Knapp of Houston will argue 
for the plaintiff and Mark Martin of 
Dallas for the defendant. 

At the second open forum discussion 
the morning of July 8 the question, 
“What Is the Defense Lawyer Worth?” 
will be discussed by Clarence B. Runkle, 
Superior Court judge county of Los An- 
geles. A motion picture will then be 
shown which demonstrates the “Proc- 
esses of Undercover Investigation.” It 
will be presented by Irving J. and Sam 
M. Stein, who conduct their own inves- 
tigation agency in Los Angeles. 

Afternoon program will feature sight- 
seeing including a trip to Tia Juana in 
Old Mexico and a boat trip in the bay of 
San Diego, bridge and canasta tourna- 
ment. 

At the final session July 9, Lester P. 
Dodd of Detroit, will be elected presi- 
dent of the association along with other 
new officers and executive committee 
men. No golf tournament is scheduled 
because of the inconvenience in trans- 
porting any large number of people 
from Hotel del Coronado to the several 
golf courses in the area. 

Among insurance company people who 
are taking a leading part in the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
are Gordon H. Snow, Pacific Indemnity, 
who has been a vice president during the 
past year, and the following who serve 
on the executive committee: Francis 
Van Orman, American of Newark; J. 
Mearl Sweitzer, Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility, Wausau, Wis.; Ernest W. Fields, 
Federal Insurance Co., who is a former 
executive committee member, and Ray- 
mond N. Caverly, vice president, Amer- 
ica Fore Insurance Group. 
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Sees More Reductions 
In N. Y. Comp. Costs 


$41,000,000 SAVING THIS YEap 


Angela R. Parisi Declares Further Re. 
ductions Probable; Lauds Insurance 
Company Cooperation 


Angela R. Parisi, chairman of the Ney 
York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has declared that further redyc. 
tions in the cost of workmen’s com. 
pense¢ ition in that state are not only pos- 
sible, but probable. Miss Parisi addressed 
a luncheon meeting of the Greater Troy 
Chamber of Commerce, June 22. 

Pointing out that a ‘general revision 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates this year will result in an esti- 
mated savings to employers in Ney 
York State in excess of $41,000,000, Miss 
Parisi predicted future reductions if “jn- 
spired cooperation and mutual trust con- 
tinues between labor and industry, medi- 

cal societies and bar associations. 


Over $41,000,000 Saving 


“On July 1, New York State employers 
will again realize an annual saving in 
excess of $41,000,000 in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance premiums. This will 
be the second time within a span of 
12 months that such a reduction in com- 
pensation premiums for employers has 
been approved,” Miss Parisi said. 

“Notwithstanding these substantial 
savings to the employers of our state, 
the workmen’s compensation — benefits 
paid to New York workers during the 
same period were amongst the highest 
of any state in the nation. 

“How has this been possible? The an- 
swer is inspired cooperation and mutual 
trust between labor and industry, medi- 
cal societies and the bar associations. 

“Specifically the reductions were made 
possible because of: 

(1) improved claims and hearing pro- 
cedures; (2) effective accident preven- 
tion, and, (3) use of latest medical ad- 
vances, including rehabilitation. 

“Further reductions in 
workmen’s compensation in New York 
State are not only possible, but prob- 
able, if this mutual trust and cooperation 
continues and the new look in work- 
men’s compensation is ‘wholeheartedly 
supported. f 

Commends Cos. for Cooperation 

“All of the 127 insurance carriers au- 
thorized to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in this state are to be 
commended for their cooperation in 
effectuating the new board procedures 
for the processing and payment of work- 
men’s compensation claims. 

“Ours is a direct payment law. Under 
the law, employers and carriers have 
certain responsibilities. They are to 
make prompt and full payment of cash 
indemnity benefits and provide prompt 
and complete medical care, all without 
waiting for any action by the board. 

“If they fulfill this responsibility 
which the law places on them, reporting 
to the board promptly what they have 
done, and if the doctors cooperate by 
giving the board prompt and complete 
information as to diagnosis and prog- 
nosis for the workmen’s compensation 
claimants whom they treat under the 
‘free choice’ law we enjoy in this state, 
the burden on the board is chiefly that 
of hearing and determining matters ac- 
tually in controversy. 

“The new claims and hearing proce- 
dures promulgated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board have not reduced 
the amount of benefits paid to bona fide 
claimants or the medical and_ hospital 
care rendered them. 

“Many employers have established ac- 
cident prevention programs in_ their 
plants and have assigned top executive 
personnel to such programs. This has 
created an awareness of safety and a 
conscious attempt to prevent accidents. 


“Quite aside from the humanitarian 
desire to stop accidental injury, an- 
guish and pain, the loss of productive 


time and incidental expense of accidents 
have convinced industry in this state 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Victor Gerdes Elected 
To Post of Secretary 


OF ASSOCIATION OF C. & S. COS. 
Succeeds Louis A. Mills Who Retires 
This Month; Other Department 
Heads Reelected 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies, at its meeting on June 15, elected 
oficers and executives who were not 
elected at the annual meeting on May 10. 
Victor Gerdes, manager of the associa- 
tion’s research department was elected 
secretary to succeed Louis A. Mills, who 
retires this month. 


Other officers and key executives 
elected by the executive committee are: 
William Hicks, treasurer; Marcus 


Abramson and Robert N. Gilmore, as- 
sistant counsels; Richard C. Wagner, 
manager casualty department and as- 
sistant counsel; David Q. Cohen, mana- 
ger, fidelity and surety department; N. 
Morgan Woods, manager, claims bu- 
reat; Thomas N. Boate, manager, acci- 
dent prevention department; Harold K. 
Philips, manager, public relations depart- 
ment; Roy L. Davis, manager, Chicago 
office; Perry H. Taft, manager, Pacific 
coast office; and Howard M. Starling, 
manager, W ‘ashington office. 

The principal officers of the associa- 
tion were elected at the annual meeting 
on May 10 as follows: Ralph H. Platts, 
president; Wallace Falvey, vice presi- 
dent; J. Dewey Dorsett, general mana- 
ger, and Ray Murphy, general counsel. 

At the executive committee meeting, 
Mr. Platts also announced appointments 
for the ensuing year to the 16 standing 
committees. These committees, com- 
prised of member companies, formulate 
and supervise the activities of the as- 
sociation. 

Victor Gerdes 

Mr. Gerdes joined the association as 
manager of the research department in 
February of last year. Prior to that he 
taught all phases of insurance, special- 
izing in fire and casualty insurance, at 
the University of Wisconsin, University 
of Georgia and Beloit College. He has 
achieved wide recognition in the field 
of research as a result of his work with 
the Bureau of Business Research & 
Service at the University of Wisconsin 
and the division of research at the 
University of Georgia. He will retain 
his position as manager of the research 


department and will assume his new 
duties as secretary on July 1. 
Louis A. Mills 
Mr. Mills’ retirement comes at the 


end of 37 years of service to the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Cos. He 
became an attorney for the workmen’s 
compensation publicity bureau, forerun- 
ner of the association, in 1918 and has 
been with the organization at their main 
offices in New York City ever since. 
In 1937, Mr. Mills became assistant sec- 
retary and on September 24, 1940, he 
was elected secretary of the association. 





Comp. Costs Reduction 


(Continued from Page 22) 


that it is good business for them to 
encourage accident prevention and pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Most Advanced Comp. System 

“New York State acquired the reputa- 
tion in the last decade of he aving one of 
the most expensive workmen’s compen- 
sation systems in the country. This is 
no longer true. We are regaining the 
reputation we had in the ‘twenties’ and 
‘thirties,’ namely, the state with the most 
advanced workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem in the world,” Miss Parisi said. 

The new reduced workmen’s compen- 
Sation insurance rates, effective July 1, 
were filed with the state Insurance De- 
partment by the New York Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board on behalf 
of all insurance companies. These new 
rates reflect an average reduction in 
— rates of 14.1% from the present 
rates, 


STRESSES LAW EXAMINATION 


Cilmore Urges Legislative Probe and 
More Merchandising and Sales Ac- 
tivity by Industry Personnel 
Poland Springs, Me., June 20—Contin- 
ued examination of legislation affecting 
the insurance industry and increased ac- 
tivity in merchandising and selling insur- 
ance were urged here today by Robert 
N. Gilmore, Jr., assistant counsel of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, at the annual summer meeting of 
the New England Association of Insur- 

ance Agents. 

“Most of our problems are bound up 
with laws in one way or another,” Mr. 
Gilmore said. “All of this is quite un- 
derstandable when one considers the 
extent to which insurance is minutely 
regulated and the extent to which the 
product we sell is so delicately attuned 
to legislation. 

“As of the end of May, we had ex- 
amined, by conservative estimate, ap- 
proximately 30,000 bills since the begin- 
ning of the year. Of these we found 
that 9,200 were pertinent to the casualty 
and surety business. And the end is 
not yet in sight.” 

Mr. Gilmore stated that it would be 
hard to single out the legislative high- 
lights of the current year, but that bills 
concerning compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance and unsatisfied judgment 
funds still are introduced frequently. 

Concerning the competition from spe- 
cialty companies that now faces the in- 
surance industry, Mr. Gilmore expressed 
faith that the American people are will- 
ing to pay fairly for quality products. 
He added that great sales opportunity 
is awaiting the capital stock insurance 
companies today and that their market 
position can, and should be, soaring 
dramatically. 





RATING PLANS IN SO. CAROLINA 


State Farm Mutual Auto Liability and 
Physical Damage Coverage Effective 
June 20 in That State 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington, III, 
new rating plans for automobile liability 
and physical damage were effective in 
South Carolina on June 20. The com- 
pany states that its plans will mean fur- 
ther savings of over $95,000 yearly, com- 
pared with present rates, for its 52,000 

members in that state. 

Biggest savings will go to pleasure 
cars with no male operator under age 25 
and to older model cars. Rates for lia- 
bility coverage will now be figured under 
a new four-group plan, based on age of 
male drivers and pleasure or business 
use of car. 

A new “Step Down Plan” for compre- 
hensive and collision insurance drops 
rates twice for these insurances cover- 
once when the car is two model 


ages, 
years old and again when it is four 
model years old. Thus, the plan cuts 
rates immediately for 1952 and 1953 
models, and even more substantially for 


1951 and older cars. 

Under the new liability rates, there 
are substantial reductions throughout 
the state for pleasure cars with no male 
operator under age 25. Rates are in- 
creased for family cars with an occa- 
sional (not siterioal) male driver under 
25, and for business use cars. Where the 
male owner or male principal operator 
is under 25, the increase is substantial, 
except for husbands age 21-24 living 
with spouse. The age of female prin- 
cipal operators does not affect rates. 

For commercial vehicles, most compre- 
hensive rates and some liability rates 
are reduced, while other rates are un- 
changed. 
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When You Represent 
CENTRAL SURETY 


Central Surety agents enjoy the 
benefits of close cooperation with 
and from the Home Office. This re- 
sults in prompt and efficient service 
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claim handling which gains the 
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Insured. Central Surety protection is 
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Closer Cooperation to 
Expedite Claim Methods 


ADVOCATES J. DEWEY DORSETT 


Addresses Loss Executives Assn.; Asks 
All Industry Effort to Help Stop 
Fraudulent Practices 


June 17—J. Dewey Dorsett, 
annual meeting 
Association at 





Skytop, Pa., 
in an address before the 
of the Loss Executive 
Skytop Lodge, here today, 
cooperation among all branches of the 
industry to fraudu- 


urged closer 


insurance eliminate 


lent claimant practices and to expedite 
claim adjustment procedures. Mr. Dor- 
sett, who is general manager of the As- 


sociation of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
declared that competitive differences in 
methods or between different lines of 
insurance must not be permitted to stand 


in the way of achieving common ob- 
jectives. 

The speaker described these as the 
elimination of individuals or groups 
which seek to obtain a dishonest share 


dollar, 


rates consistent with 


of the insurance providing insur- 


at reasonable 


ance 
sound underwriting principles, and cor- 
recting internal situations which inter- 


fere with the swift and proper settlement 
of just claims or cast discredit upon the 
industry. 


Claims Bureau Services 


activities of the Asso- 
bureau in these fields, 
that it is performing 


Describing the 
ciation’s claims 
Mr. Dorsett said 


services “which result in benefit to our 
industry as a whole.” Primary among 
these, he stated, was the detection of 


claims and the elimination 
professional prac 


fraudulent 
of unethical trade or 
tices. On the reverse side of the coin, 
he said, was the assistance rendered in 
expediting the settlement of valid claims 

In examining ways of reducing differ 
ences and conflicts that frequently arise 
in the course of claim adjustments, Mr. 


Dorsett declared, it very soon became 
apparent that the place to start was 
among claims men themselves. He noted 


two previous anomalies in the insurance 
industry. The first was the situation of 


claims men in the same locality unable 
to get together to resolve matters of 
common concern. The second was an 
infusion of lawyers, physicians, repair 
shop owners and garagemen among so 
called claim organizations. 

This was solved by cooperation be 
tween the Association of Casualty & 


Surety Companies and the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies 
in setting up the claim managers’ coun- 
cil program. Now operating in 68 cities, 
Mr. Dorsett said that the councils have 
been highly successful in working out 
common problems and in setting stand- 
ards for claim administration and ad 
justment. 


Solution of Common Problem 


Operation of the claims councils led to 
the solution to another common problem 
—the subrogation of claims, particularly 
automobile, Mr. Dorsett said. Calling 
lengthy legal disputes to settle minor 
subrogation claims or to establish re- 
sponsibility for payment of an insured’s 
liz bility ‘the worst sort of public rela- 
tions,” he said that this was solved 
through the establishment of the inter- 
company arbitration agreement 

From 15 mutual casualty and 
insurance companies in 1944, Mr 
said, the arbitration agreement has 
grown to the point where today it has 
238 signatory companies including stock 
and mutual casualty and fire companies 
and reciprocal exchanges. In 1954, the 
arbitration committee set up under the 
agreement settled 5,613 decisions out of 
an estimated 20,000 cases received for 
consideration. Tt has been estimated, he 
declared, that three out of four dis 
puted subrogation cases are quietly set- 
tled before they ever reach the final 
arbitration stage 

Turning to the problem of increased 
automobile repair costs in the vears im 
mediately following the war, Mr. Dorsett 
stated that this was met by the estab- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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M. J. Welhoelter Cites 
Auto Policy Transition 

ADDRESSES MARYLAND AGENTS 

Liability and Physical Damage Revisions 


Picking Up the “Loose Ends”; Notes 


Broadening of Cor 





Morton J. Welhoelter, assistant super- 
intendent, automobile department, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., has em- 
phasized that the fifth revision of the 
automobile liability policy along with 
the companion revisions in the physical 
damage are a far cry from the coverage 
afforded by an automobile policy just a 
few years ago. In an address before 
the Maryland Association of Insurance 
\gents mid-year convention at Ocean 
City, Md., June 14, Mr. Welhoelter ex- 
plained that while the automobile policy 
has for many years covered most of the 
that arise out of the ownership, 
maintenance and use of automobiles, “we 
are now well into the trend toward pick- 
ing up the ‘loose ends,’ that is, providing 
coverage for other than ‘run of the mine’ 

claim sources, and reaching beyond ‘legal 
liz ibility’ as is evidenced in the develop- 
ment of medical payments insurance and 
drive-other car collision. 

“Over the years,” he continued, “almost 
every conceivable type of loss that could 
be associated with the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of an automobile has 
been laid out ih the open and _ today 
there is a market somewhere for about 
all automobile liability and damage cov- 
erages that do not conflict with public 
pclicy. The speed with which new cov- 
crages are introduced into basic policies 
is related to the speed with which the 
heretofore unusual claim tends to be- 
come commonplace.” 


1 
losses 


Unusual Types of Loss 


Mr. Welhoelter noted that with the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
automobiles on our highways during the 
past 10 years, it is understandable that 
many heretofore unusual types of loss 
are becoming commonplace. “Hence, 
during this period we have witnessed 
unprecedented broadening of basic auto- 
mobile policies in all of the segments— 
owned, hired, non-owned coverage, pri- 
passenger, public and commercial 


vate 
automobiles 
The speaker 
of the changes that have 
rated in the new policy 
how they work. 
“Since there are 
the liability 
physical 


review some 
been incorpo- 
and illustrated 


went on to 


about 40 changes in 
section and about 20 in the 
damage the time element re- 
quires me to eliminate comment on those 
of least interest. We will try to cover 
the balance in what may not be a com 
plete but perhaps, a concise manner,” he 
declared. 

“The 


; spouse, that is, the husband and 
wife of either who may be named in- 
sured, now has the same coverage and 


were both named 
that is, provided 
reside in the same household,” he 
ained. “Other persons who use the 
with the permission of the un-named 


privileges as if 
insureds in the 
they 
exp 
car 


they 
p< licy, 


spouse, will now be covered in the same 
manner as though the insured named in 
the Declarations granted that permis- 
sion. It is no longer necessary under 
this new language to name both husband 
and wife as named insureds in the policy, 
and strongly recommend against do- 
ing so. It not only takes less time to 
type one name instead of two, but also, 
your companies will appreciate showing 
only the one name because it simplifies 

ling and statistical procedures.” Mr. 
Welhoelter declared that the new pro- 
vision as to named insured and spouse, 
is not limited to private passenger type 
automobiles. It applies to commercial 
cars as well, he said. 

“For policies covering private passen- 
ger type automobiles used for pleasure 
and business purposes, the coverage for 
trailers has been broadened to include, 

ithout charge, or description, all trailers 
designed for use with private passenger 
type automobiles. This includes house 
trailers. The insured is covered for the 


use of such trailers with non-owned pas- 


J. H. Bolin, Jr., New Special 


Reinsur. Representatiive 


John H. Bolin, Jr., has been appointed 
special reinsurance representative by 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. He joined 
the new business department of B.M.A 
in 1948 and during the last few years 
has been one of its senior underwriters. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. 
Bolin attended Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege and the University of Kansas 
before graduating from Rockhurst Col- 
lege with a B.S. degree in economics. 

He is past president of the Kansas 
City Risk Selectors Club and is active 
in many civic organizations. 





senger and commercial automobiles too, 
for example trucks—so long as the use 
with commercial vehicles is not for busi- 
ness purposes,” said the speaker. 


Medical Payments 


Mr. Welhoelter pointed out that medi- 
cal payments coverage follows the lia- 
bility coverages as to trailers, that is, 
unless the trailer is a home office, store, 
display or passenger trailer, in which 
case medical payments coverage is now 
automatically afforded as respects such 
trailers. However, he made it clear that 
this does not mean that medical pay- 
ments coverage is not available for 
home, office, store, display or passenger 
trailers. He explained that the pres- 
ence of the exclusion represents the only 
way the companies could be assured of 
getting an increased medical payments 
premium since the policy does not re- 
quire that such trailers be described. 
The speaker went on to point out: 

“The bail bond expense coverage was 
heretofore limited to the usual charges 
of surety companies but not to exceed 
$100. Now we pay the cost of a bail 
bond up to $100, regardless of the usual 
charges of surety companies. Medical 
payments insurance now specifically in- 
cludes coverage for expenses of dental 
services and prosthetic devices. Many 
companies have been paying such ex- 
penses under the old language of the 


medical payments coverage. Basic and 
extended medical payments coverage 
have been combined and the premium 


heretofore charged for a combined unit 
of the two coverages has been cut al- 
most in half. Under the liability cover- 
ages of our new policy, it will not be 
necessary for an insured to notify the 
company when an automobile covered 
by the policy is replaced by another.” 
Mr. Welhoelter explained that there 
are also a few clarifications incorporated 


in the new policy that could not be 
called broadening features. He said 
that companies are no longer liable for 


the cost of defense accrued after its lim- 
its of liability have been exhausted. 


Limits Sections Reworded 


He pointed out that the limits sec- 
tions of the conditions of the new policy 
have been reworded so as to provide 
that the Jimits shown in the policy apply 
result of” any one acci- 
Under the physical damage policy, 
“the most far reaching change 
inclusion of limited form use of 
other automobiles collision coverage.” 
The speaker said that it applies only 
when the policy covers a private passen- 
ger automobile owned by an individual 
who is the insured. 

“The new physical damage policy,” he 


to ng “as a 
dent. 

he said, 
is the 


declared, “also makes it clear that the 
$150 maximum liability for loss of use 
by theft, applies in addition to other 


loss by theft covered in the policy.’ 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Welhoel- 
ter stressed that the broadened coverage 
of the new policy, and the clarification 
of its intent is loaded with sales appeal. 


“Yet,” he declared, “I venture the opin- 
ion that thousands of people already 
have, and over the months to come, 
other thousands will purchase the new 


automobile policy—without the slightest 
idea that they have much better cover- 
age at about the same price or lower, 
than was provided by the policy they 


bought last year.” 


Travelers Cos. Promote Brabec, Carlson and Segur 


The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
following the recent meetings of the 
boards of directors, announced the pro- 
motions of Curtis R. Brabec from 
superintendent of casualty accounting 
division to assistant secretary; Henry H. 
Carlson to superintendent, casualty ac- 
counting division; and Winthrop H. 
Segur to assistant superintendent, cas- 
ualty accounting division. 

Mr. Brabec has been superintendent 
of the casualty accounting division since 
1952. He joined the Travelers in 1931 
in the Minneapolis office and was made 
assistant office manager there in 1938. 

In 1942, he moved to St. Paul in the 
same capacity and in 1946 was appointed 
office manager there. In 1947, he was 
transferred to the home office and 
appointed assistant superintendent, cas- 
ualty accounting division. A native of 
Minneapolis, he is a graduate of the 
School of Business Administration of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Carlson joined the Travelers in 
1925 in the agency statistical depart- 
ment at the home office. The following 
year he was transferred to the casualty 
accounting division and was appointed 
assistant superintendent in 1950. He is 
a native of Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Segur has been with the Travelers 
since 1927 when he joined the liability 
underwriting division. He was_ trans- 
ferred to the comptroller’s department 


CARLSON 


HENRY 





CURTIS R. BRABEC 


in 1928. In 1940, he went to the casualty 
accounting division in a_ supervisory 
capacity. He received a B.S. degree 
from Trinity College in 1927, and is a 
native of Hartford. 





WINTHROP H. SEGUR 





INCLUDE WATERCRAFT COVER 


For Comprehensive Personal and Farm- 
er’s Policies in Effect May 11, 1955 
National Bureau Announces 

Comprehensive personal and farmer’s 
comprehensive personal liability insur- 
ance policies in effect on May 11, 1955 
will be interpreted as of that date to 
include coverage for watercraft with 
motors of 25 horsepower or less used 
with boats under 26 feet in overall length, 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers has announced on behalf of its 
member and subscriber companies. 

The Bureau also announced that farm- 
er’s comprehensive personal liability in- 
surance policies in effect on May 11, 
1955, under which coverage is afforded 
for animal collision insurance, will be 
interpreted as of that date so that cover- 
age applies to collision with other vehi- 
cles in addition to motor vehicles. 

This broadening of coverage by inter- 
pretation is effective in all states except 
that in Minnesota the effective date is 
June 15 and in Louisiana and Texas 
adoption of a similar procedure is pend- 
ing. It is also effective in the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 
Adoption of a similar procedure is pend- 
ing in Hawaii. 

The broadening of basic covers ge was 
included in the May 11, 1955 revision of 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ liability 
manunal rules, 


Amer. Cas. Names Denham 
Kans. Field Representative 


Paul F. Denham, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed field representative for the 
American Casualty Co. at their Kansas 
City, Md., office. He assumed his new 
post June 6, according to an announce- 
ment from the home office in Reading, 
Penna. 

Mr. Denham has been with a Rhode 
Island multiple line company ever since 
he graduated from Grinnell College, 
Iowa. His early experience was in the 
automobile underwriting department. 

In 1951 a promotion and transfer took 


him to the suburbs of New York as 
special agent for casualty lines. By 
January, 1955, his production work in- 


cluded all casualty, fire and inland ma- 
rine lines and he continued in this work 
until his appointment with the American 
Casualty. 


Mr. Denham spent six weeks at the 
home office before assuming his new 
post. 


COMP. FOR HAZARDOUS JOBS 
Governor Gary recently signed into 
Oklahoma law a bill authorizing all de- 
partments and indtitutions of the state 
to carry workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance on employes engaged in hazardous 
employment. 
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Companies Win DBL Action 


(Continued from Page 22) 


visions of the policies and the provisions 
oj the statute which control and not the 
slaintiffs’ nor the defendants’ conclu- 
sions with regard to them (Greeff v. 


Equité ible Life Assurance Society, 160 
y. Y., 19, 29; Gerdes v. Reynolds, 281 
v. Y., 180; Didier v. Macfadden Publica- 
ions, 299 N. Y., 49, 53; Red Robin 


Rose, 274 App. Div., 462). 


Assumed No Obligation to Account 
for Premiums 


Stores Vv. 


It was further held by Justice 
Nally that “the relation between the 
plaintiffs and defendants is defined by 
the terms of the policies of insurance 
herein (UhIman v. N. Y. Life Insurance 
(o., 109 N. Y., 421, 429). The defendants 
assumed certain specified risks and the 
plaintiffs in return therefor undertook to 
pay the specified premiums. The de- 
jendants thereby assumed no obligation 
to account for the premiums. The poli- 
cies of insurance, therefore, do not serve 
to substantiate any obligation on the 
part of the defendants to account for 
any reserves nor do they substantiate 
the allegations of the plaintiffs with re- 
lation to extra loading or charges 
(Schantz v. Oakman, 163 N. Y., 148, 155- 
158; Uhlman v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., su- 
pra. p. 431). 

“Even if the policies provided for the 
distribution of surplus to the plaintiffs, 
the allegations of the complaint would 
not sustain the right to an accounting 
(Greeff v. Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, supra, pp. 36-39). 

“Plaintiffs allege that the sole assess- 
ment made to replenish the special fund 
was that made on or about April 1, 
1951, and resulted in a yield of $2,257,520, 
of which approximately $2,000,000 was 
paid by the defendants in this action; 
that the assets in the special fund were 
in excess of $11,000,000 on March 31, 
1952, and March 31, 1953; that no other 
special fund assessment may be made 
as to payrolls for said periods, and, 
therefore, the defendants have been un- 
justly enriched and should be required 
to account to the plaintiffs for $22,000,- 
WO, the difference between $24,000,000. 
‘The extra loading or charge,” and $2,- 
000,000, the sole assessment, which sum 
of $22,000,000 is held by defendants as 
reserves. 


Contention of the Defendants 


“The defendants, on the other hand, 

contend they are engaged in the busi- 
ness of writing accident and health 
policies; that their exposure for acci- 
dent and health payments under the 
disability benefits law is unlimited. Con- 
sequently, in the exercise of prudence 
commensurate with the risk involved, 
they have and are entitled to set aside 
trom the total premiums received by 
them in respect of the policies of insur- 
ance involved funds or reserves. sufti- 
ciently adequate to meet statutory as- 
sessments during the entire period they 
are engaged in the accident and health 
insurance business... .” 

In closing Justice ‘McNally 
the absence of contractual or 
Provisions for an accounting, or other 
relief, under such circumstances, the 
opposing views (plaintiffs’ limiting itself 
to the period during which premiums 
Were paid, and defendants’ envisioning 
the exposure during their entire exist- 
ence) pose problems of public policy to 
be resolved by the legislature and not 
the judiciary.” 


said: “In 
statutory 


‘ The New York law firm of Watters 
& Donovan represented defendants, 
Zurich Insurance Co., Fireman’s Fund 


Indemnity and Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity in this action. The other de- 


fendants were represented by the law 
firms of Townely, Updike, Carter & 
Rodgers and Mahoney, Spohr & Ma- 
honey, also of New York. 


ICA MEETING AT LAKE PLACID 


he annual meeting of the Interna- 
| Claim Association will be held 
ember 11-14 at the Lake Placid 





Placid, N.Y. 


lul , Lake 


Mc-, 





ESTABLISHES ATLANTA BRANCH 


Zurich Insurance Co. Opens New Office 
to Meet Rapid-Growing Operations 
in Georgia 

The Zurich Insurance Co. is establish- 
ing a new branch office at Atlanta, Ga., 
to provide more adequate facilities for 
handling its rapid-growing operations in 


that area. Roy F. Barker has been 
named branch manager. 
Mr. Barker, a native of Georgia, is 


well known in insurance circles in that 
A graduate of Georgia Tech and 
of the Southern Business College in 
Atlanta, he entered the insurance field 
in 1926 and has had broad experience 
both in underwriting and in the super- 
vision of production and office operations. 


state. 


During World War II he served with 
the Army for five years and was dis- 
charged with the permanent rank of 


colonel. 
Robert L. 
ent of agencies in 
Mitchell, also a native of 
tered insurance work following World 
War II, after six years with the Armed 
Forces. His insurance experience in- 
cludes service as an underwriter and as 
superintendent of casualty sales. 


Mitchell will be superintend- 
the new office. Mr. 
Georgia, en- 


J. Dewey Dorsett Talk 


(Continued from Page 23) 


lishment, through the local claims coun- 
cils and under the sponsorship of a 
combined claims committee of the inde- 
pendent appraiser sy stem. 

Utilized by an increasing number of 
insurance companies of all types as well 
as self-insurers, Mr. Dorsett said that 
the system has resulted in reductions 
in repair costs as high as 29%. Last 
year, users of the system turned some 
250,000 cases of damaged automobiles and 
trucks over to independent appraisers, he 
declared, and a survey among insurance 
personnel, adjusters, repair shops, garage- 
men and attorneys has shown that where 


they are working with the program. the 
independent appraiser system has been 
warmly received. 
Stock Cos. Advancement 
Declaring that stock insurance com- 


panies have advanced to unprecedented 
heights during the past half century, Mr. 
Dorsett said that the future presented 
new opportunities and, concurrent with 
them, new problems. “The opportunities 
I refer to,” he said, “are the vast new 
industries now springing up which will 
require our services. The problems, or 
one of them, manifests itself in a tend- 





NOW NAT’L BUREAU MEMBER 


Detroit, affiliate 
has been elected 
Bureau 


Planet Insurance Co., 
of Standard Accident, 
to membership in the National 
of Casualty Underwriters. 





ency by some of the public to forego 
service in the quest for price. What 
both opportunities and problems have 
in common is that they call for vigorous 
and effective action to meet the chal- 
lenge.” 

In meeting the competition of cost, 
Mr. Dorsett declared that this could 
“readily be transformed into still another 
opportunity” by members of the claim 
profession. And he called for increased 
cooper ration in achieving this objective. 

“Our claims bureau has long recog- 
nized the issue as industry-wide in 
scope,” he said. “In endeavoring to meet 
it... it has sought the advice and sup- 
port of most elements in the industry 
regardless of divergencies in lines or 
ways of business. And the results have 
benefited all of us. 

“For all of us in this 
can be only one end purpose—to provide 
a better service at reasonable profit to 
ourselves and at less cost to the public,” 
Mr. Dorsett concluded. “Much of it can 
he achieved by pursuing our separate 

avs. Much more can be accomplished 
by working together.” 


industry there 





‘Here’s service that 
builds business 


says John Scirocco (right) of the Auf der 
Heide Insurance Agency, West New York, 
N. J., shown with Jay L. Kaplove, C.L.U., of 
Prudential’s Union City, N. J., Agency. 
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Although I haven’t written any especially large c 


“Whenever I have a life insurance problem, 
I pick up the phone and dial Prudential—they give 


me the kind of service that leads to more business. 


cases, 


my volume over a period of a year will be more 


general insurance contacts in the 


than $300,000. And, working with the Prudential 


man, I’ve been able to take advantage of my 


sale of 


Life Insurance. Incidentally, even with all the help 


from Prudential, I still get the fu// commission!” 
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Insurance Teachers 
To Visit Companies 


IN SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS PLAN 


Cooperative Program Sponsored _ by 
American Assn. of University Teach- 
ers and Trade Associations 


Thirty-five teachers of insurance from 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States have been awarded sum- 
mer Fellowships under a _ cooperative 
program sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance and the various trade associa- 
tions of the insurance industry. 

Under the Fellowship program, now 
in its fifth year, teachers of insurance 
are given an opportunity to spend four 
or six weeks in home offices of insurance 
companies studying company policies, 
procedures and problems. Each fellow is 
assigned to an officer of the company 
which he is visiting and together they 
outline and carry through a program of 
orientation which will give the teacher 
of insurance insight into the operation 
of the American insurance business. 


All Industry Participation 


The program is unique in that it is 
the only one in which all segments of 
the insurance industry are represented. 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Conn., is chairman of the coordinating 
committee administers the 
gram. 

The 
been 


which pro 
summer have 


Fellowships this 
[ Wilbur J. 


assigned as follows: 
Abell, Bowling Green State Univ., to 
New York Life; William R. Beaton, 
Ohio State Univ., to Great American, 
N. Y.; William L. Burdick, Western 
Michigan College, to Hardware Mutuals 
in Stevens Point, Wisc.; Robert K. Cas- 
tetter, San Diego State College, to New 
England Mutual, Boston; Howard E. 
Clarke, Northwestern Univ. and_ the 
Univ of Wisconsin, to the Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group in Hartford; Laur- 
ence L. Corley, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, to Southwestern Life 
in Dallas; John R. Craf, Univ. of Louis- 
ville, to American Insurance Group, 
Newark, N. J. 

Lewis I. Davids, Sr.. Texas A. & M., 
to Provident Mutual of Philadelphia; 
Paul Eggertsen, Loyola Univ. of Los 
Angeles, to California-Western States 
in Sacramento; Hershon Freeman, Okla- 
homa A. & M., to Farm Bureau in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Gustave I. Goerz, Jr., 
Seton Hall Univ., to America Fore 
Group, N. Y.; Arthur G. Griffin, David- 
son College, to Atlantic Mutual Fire in 
Savannah, Ga.; W. A. Guinn, Univ. of 
Arkansas, to Federated Mutual Imple 
ment & Hardware in Owatonna, Minn.; 
Loren KE. Hancuff, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, to Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hal IF. Holt, Phoe- 
nix College, to Fireman’s Fund of San 
Francisco; Richard Hooley, Univ. of 
Vermont, to Phoenix Mutual in Hart 
ford. 

To Home Insurance Co. 


Hans Janssen, Yankton College, to 
Home Insurance of New York City; Lee 
L. Johnson, West Texas State College, 
to Rio Grande National, Dallas; Stan 
ford Leland Johnson, Utah State Agri 
cultural College, to California-Western 
States in Sacramento; Fred R. Kucera, 
Kent State Univ., to North American 
Cos. in Phila.; James B. Ludtke, Univ. 
of Massachusetts, to John Hancock Mu 
tual in Boston; James Roland McPher 
son, Boston College, to the Employers’ 
Group, Boston; William C. Marsh, City 
College of San Francisco, to West Coast 
Life in San Francisco; Robert I. Mehr, 
Univ. of Illinois, to America Fore Group, 
N. Y. 

Raymond Joseph Murphy, Wayne 
Univ., to Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Hartford; Grant Osborn, Univ. of 
Omaha, to Hartford Accident & Indem 
nity, Hartford; Jesse F, Pickrell, North 
Texas State College, to Massachusetts 
Mutual in Springfield; J. Eugene Pierce, 


Southern Methodist Univ., to Royal 


Liverpool Group in N. Y.; Leslie A. Ras- 
ner, Baylor Univ., to Home Insurance 
of N. Y.; Karl Dustin Reyer, Louisiana 
State Univ., to Mutual Benefit in New- 
ark; Robert E. Schultz, Univ. of South- 
ern California, to Occidental in Los An- 
geles; Kenneth Sharkey, Purdue Univ., 
to Equitable Life in New York; 
Wayne Snider, Illinois Wesleyan, to 
Northwestern Mutual in Milwaukee; 
Herbert J. Vogt, Florida State Univ., to 
Travelers Insurance in Hartford; and 
Abbas S. Yousri, Univ. of North Dakota, 
to Metropolitan Life in N. Y. 


New Underwriting Manager 


Oscar Voegtli has been named under- 
writing manager of the Imperial Cas- 
ualty & Indemnity Co., Omaha, Neb.— 
a multiple line insurance firm specializ- 
ing in truck insurance. 

Mr. Voegtli brings 32 years of insur- 
ance experience to his new _ position. 
He was formerly with Mutual Imple- 
ment & Hardware Insurance Co., of 
Owatonna, Minn. National Surety Corp., 
N. Y. and Employers Mutual of Wiscon- 
sin, Wausau, Wis. 


RECEIVES ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 

Edward Harlan Davis,  investmen; 
analyst with Standard Accident, Detroit, 
was presented with the Wall Stree; 
Journal student achievement award jp 
finance recently. The award was pre. 
sented at the annual school honors 
award meeting of the University 6; 
Michigan. Mr. Davis graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1955 with 
an M.B.A. degree. He also received ay 
A.B. degree in 1950 at Oberlin College 
in Ohio. 


— 





Keep up with today’s Personal Insurance Market... 


Here’s some plain talk about our Homeowners Policy* 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU.-- 


automatically incre 


income from ait 


4 appeals to alm 
sx one premium —eosy tor 
x simple to sell 
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gy cuts YOUF overhead 
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IT’S A $2.5 BILLION MARKET! 

We'll be glad to prove the sales advantages of 
our policy . . . glad to have our field man sur- 
vey your personal lines for best prospects. 
Our tested sales kit for the Homeowners Policy 
helps our agents sell it! Get your share of this 
profitable business! Remember, it’s good busi- 
ness insurance for your business! 


Contact our nearest branch 
shown at the right—and 
profit through packaging! 


*not yet available in some states 
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W Costs them Ie 
Policies 


personal lines! Particularly 

when you have a packaged policy 
that’s easy to handle and sell. 
Our Homeowners Policy* is just 
that—designed to give complete 
protection to most homeowners. 
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AMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY ° 
HOMEOWNERS °* 


COMPANY 


100 State Street, Albany 7 
422 Main Street, Buffalo 2 
16 Main Street East, Rochester 14 


SURETY °¢ 


INLAND MARINE 
AVIATION 


CASUALTY ° 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY °¢ 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2 
Tl John Street, New York 38 
224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 


50 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 
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HIC Survey Reports Insurance Cos. 
Have Strong Lead in Benefit Payments 


Insurance companies paid 56% of the 
ageregate benefit payments in 1954 by 
all forms of voluntary health insurance, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield type plans 
paid 39% of the total, with various inde- 
pendent plans accounting for the re- 
maining percentage, according to the 
preliminary report of the ninth annual 
of health insurance in America 


survey 
conducted by the Health Insurance 
Council, as of December 31, 1954. The 


findings, released June 23, point out 
that nearly two out of every three men, 
women and children in the United States 
are now protected by voluntary health 
insurance. 

Benefit payments by insurance compa- 
nies last year amounted to $1.5 billion, 
including loss-of-income benefits. In 
second place, Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
type plans naid over $1 billion. 

Council Chairman John H. Miller, vice 
president and actuary, Monarch Life, 
observed that “the survey shows that 
many more Americans now have more 
and better health insurance than ever 
before. Measured in terms of benefits 
paid out by insuring organizations in 
1954, striking progress was made during 
the year. The survey figures indicate 
continuing progress at rapid rates in the 
foreseeable future.” 


104,000,000 to Have Hospital Coverage 


By the end of this month, Mr. Miller 
estimates, some 104,000,000 persons will 
have voluntary health insurance against 
hospital expenses. He predicts about 
89,000,000 people will have surgical ex- 
pense protection, and 50,000,000 will have 
regular medical expense protection. He 
based these figures on conservative pro- 
jections of the 1954 year-end data pre- 
sented in the survey. 

The HIC survey reports the total 
benefit payments on health insurance 
claims for last year exceeded $2.7 billion, 
representing a gain of 11% over 1953. Of 
the total amount, more than half went 
to help meet the hospitalization expenses 
of beneficiaries, and more than $730 mil- 
lion went for surgery and medical care. 
The survey goes on to point out that 
benefit payments to policyholders by in- 
surance companies for loss of income 
due to disability totaled in excess of half 
a billion dollars in 1954. 

On December 31, 1954, the date on 
which the survey was made, 101,493,000 
Americans had hospital expense protec- 
tion. This represents an increase of 4.3% 
during that year, a rate of increase 
which is over 2% times the rate of popu- 
lation growth in the same period. The 
HIC survey notes that the number of 
persons with hospital expense protection 
has multiplied nearly 8% times since the 
beginning of 1941, 

Nearly 86,000,000 persons had surgical 
expense protection by the end of 1954, 
representing an increase of 6.1% over 
the previous year. Ordinarily, people 
With surgical coverage also have hospital 
protection. So, up to 85% of those with 
hospital expense protection also have 
surgical coverage—up from a figure of 
83% in 1953. Since 1941, the number of 
persons with surgical insurance has mul- 
tiplied about 16 times. 


Medical Expense Coverage Rises 11% 


Regular medical expense coverage in- 
creased by more than 4,000,000 persons, 
or nearly 11% during 1954, to give a to- 
tal of more than 47,000,000 who have 

is protection against the cost of non- 

urgical medical care by their doctors. 
People wtih medical expense protection 


JOHN H. MILLER 


Health Insurance Council Chairman 


usually have hospital and surgical pro- 
tection as well. 

A total of nearly 39,000,000 workers 
had protection at the close of 1954 
against loss of income due to disability. 
This figure represents about 60% of the 
total civilian labor force in the nation 
at the time. 

Major Medical Gains 83% 

The newest form of voluntary health 
insurance—major medical expense insur- 
ance—is shown by the survey to protect 
more than 2.2 million persons against the 
costs of catastrophic illness. This figure 
represents a gain of 83% during last 
year. 

Major medical expense insurance, the 
Council points out, not only goes beyond 
customary policies and plans in protect- 
ing against heavy hospital and doctor 
bills, but it also protects against almost 
all other types of medical expense due to 
disability, including the costs of special 
duty nursing, artificial limbs and appli- 
ances, and drugs and medicines. 

The Health Insurance Council consists 
of nine associations in the insurance 
business, which are made up of compa- 
nies providing the various forms of pro- 
tection against hospital, surgical and 
medical costs and loss of income due to 
disability. These companies provide most 
of the he: ulth insurance issued by insur- 
ance companies in the United States. 

The Council has been set up by the 
insurance business to function as a cen- 
tral source for practical and _ technical 

(Continued on Page 29) 





LIAMA Makes Survey 
On A. & H. Practices 


VIEW 60 LIFE COMPANIES 


Reports on Production, Training, Rec- 
ords, Lapsed Policy Procedures and 
Individual A. & H. Coverages 


A report on A. & H. practices in 60 life 
insurance companies has been released 
by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

Two-thirds of the companies said they 
give credit for A. &H. as in 
their new-agent financing plans. A. & H. 
commission contracts in 45 companies 
may be maintained without meeting any 
minimum een requirements and in 

companies full A. & H. renews ul com- 
missions may be earned without meeting 
an A. & H. production minimum. 

The prevailing pattern of home office 
organization finds all agency department 
members sharing in the responsibilities 
of A. &H. training, supervision and pro- 
duction. In 20 companies A. & H. acti- 
vities are conducted primarily by a spe- 
cial unit. 

In regard to accident and health train- 
ing 26 (of the 60) companies have one 
home office staff member who is respon- 
sible for agent training ; 44 have, or are 
preparing, a uniform A.&H. training 
course for agency use; 20 have or are 
developing home office schools in which 
A. &H. is taught; 16 provide training in 
A. & H. programming; and in 25 compa- 
nies training in A.& H. is given along 
with life insurance training. 


More Records at Home Offices 


Studying the extent and nature of 
company A. & H. records, LIAMA found 
that the most abundant records are 


maintained in the home office at the 
company level, with progressively fewer 
records mz lint 1ined on the basis of indi- 
vidual agencies or agents. 

Two-thirds of the contributing compa- 
nies reported a standard follow-up pro- 
cedure for A.&H. during the grace 
period or a procedure for reinstating 
recently lapsed policies. Special induce- 
ments to agents to keep A. & H. lapses 
low were described by 20 companies. 

Separate contests for A. & H. or clubs 
based solely on A.&H. business, are 
maintained by relatively few companies. 
More typically, life and A. & H. produc- 
tion credits are combined to determine 
club or convention qualifications. 

More than two-thirds of the companies 
kinds of 


said they offer one or more 

individual accident and health cover- 
age on a monthly premium basis. Forty- 
one maintain new accident and health 


premium records to permit a breakdown 
of new premiums by type of coverage. 


A. & H. MEN ON wig FORUM 

Roy A. MacDonald, H. & A. Confer 
ence director of cere relations, re- 
cently participe ited in a radio forum on 
accident insurance over Station KONO, 
San Antonio. The first half hour was 
devoted to a general disc ussion, followed 
by a half hour of answering questions 
phoned in by the listening audience. F. 
D. Speer, Great American Reserve, acted 
as moderator and the other panelists 
were John Galloway, Provident L. & A.; 
Leonard McKinnon, International presi- 


dent; Bob Gulley, Jr., National Security 
Life; and Marion Coulter, Washington 
National. 





fire, automobile, A. & H., ete. 


stock insurance companies. 





WESTCHESTER AGENCY FOR SALE 


This is a general insurance agency in most outstanding and progressive city 
in Westchester County, New York. Has over $150,000 annual premium volume— 
(Approximately $30,000 premiums in A. & H.) 
Excellent diversification in choice accounts. 


Twenty-five years in nothing but insurance, representing leading old line 
Chance in a lifetime—a terrific opportunity. 


Owner in poor health—wishes to retire. 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Address Box 2323, The Eastern 
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Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill. 




























Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. 


395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass. 









Combined American Insurance Co. 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 










First National Casualty Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 
President 





New Preferred-Risk 
Disability Policies 


FOR FEMALE OCCUPATIONS 


Commercial Teawsews Mutual Accident 
Assn.’s New Benefits Have $25, 
$50 and $75 Range 
Accident 


Commercial Travelers Mutual 


Assn., which is now writing disability 
’ & a 


insurance for women in preferred-risk 


occupations away from their homes, re 
ports that the introduction of this serv 
ice has met with good response. The 


new policies are the same for both men 


and women, with maternity excepted 


and a moderately higher rate for female 
risk. 

The policy may be obtained for basic 
weekly benefits of $25, $50 and $75. Pre- 
viously the weekly indemnity was limited 
to $25 and $50. The new policies are all 
the same except as to amount of cov 
erage. However, they may be issued to 
provide accident insurance only, accident 
and sickness, accident and hospital and 
surgical or all three combined. 

Exceptions Reduced to Minimum 

Exceptions have been reduced to a 
minimum and the coverage is ncw pro- 
vided for all kinds of civilian air pas- 
senger travel. 

As compared with Commercial Travel- 
ers previous No. 31 policy series, the 
new No. 32 series provides a smaller 
principal sum but is otherwise the same 
or more liberal than the older forms in 
every way. Weekly indemnity is now 
payable in addition to the principal sum 
in accident cases. 

The sickness insurance coverage runs 
to two full years for each illness with 
14 weeks at full benefits for non 
confining cases. The hospital and sur 


gical benefits have been made more 
attractive and now include blood trans 
fusions. 

Commercial Travelers has also liber- 


alized hospital and surgical benefits to 
the extent that they may now be con 
tinued beyond age 65, if the member 
elects to do so and starts paying 
moderately higher premium at age 60 


GYDESEN HEADS ST. PAUL ASSN. 

Henry C. Gydesen has 
president of the St. Paul 
Health Underwriters to succeed 
A. Sanders. Loane Randall was 
vice president; Al P. Berchem, secretary 
treasurer, and Allan E. Olson, John En 
gelman and J. Peter Devine on the ex 
ecutive board. 


been elected 

Accident & 
Robert 
elected 
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A. & H. Industry More 
Alert to Its Problems 


WILLIAM G. COURSEY REPORTS 


International’s General Mgr. Addresses 
San Antonio Meet; Cites Agent’s 
Role in P.R. Effort 
Coursey, 2 managing director 
of the International Association § of 
A.& H. Underwriters, maintained that 
the A. & H. industry, both company and 
agent, is now more alert to the problems 


William G. 


WILLIAM G. COURSEY 


silver anni- 
International 


facing it. He addressed the 
versary convention of the 
held at San Antonio, last week. 

The speaker predicted that “the agents, 
joined together in a strong A. & H. as- 
sociation, will play ie very important 
role of taking the A.&H. story to the 
public in a favorable way to such a 
degree” that a year from now the public 
relations problems will be conquered. He 
estimated that at that time, the industry 
can look forward to the eight to 17 bil- 
lion dollar potential that A. & H. men 
are talking about. 

Need For a Strong Organization 
talk, Mr. Coursey re- 
events which have 


Earlier in his 
viewed a number of 
transpired and which emphasized the 
need for a strong organization of A. & H. 
agents. “We would a be ac- 
curate if we classified all of these events 
under the two general - idings of public 
and legislation,” he said. “For 

sake of clarity, we would need to 

several sub-heads—bad press, FTC 
tion, 18 compulsory health bills in ten 

Ss, seven states with cancellation leg- 
Federal Reinsurance Bill, 
freeze clause in Social Se- 


relations 


islation, the 
the disability 
curity.” 
Speaking of the International, Mr. 
pointed out that the organiza- 
on had its finest year financially with 
income of nearly $50,000. He said 
the International is $8,000 ahe:z ad of 
year, representing a gain of 20%. 
emphasized that the fact that $5,000 
came from dues is also 


Coursey 


this increase 
significant 

‘Our membership now stands at 5042,” 
he reported. “In was 5589. In 
1954 dues were raised from $3 to $5 and 
membership fell to 4825. Now we’re back 
5,000 mark, and stronger than 
again the one word best ex- 
our membership picture is 


1953, it 


over the 
and 
plaining 
Healthy 
“Our magazine, the A.&H 
riter,” he continued, “has shown 
development this vear under the 
hsip of Charles Stumpf. I have 
many people say during the vear 
magazine alone is worth the dues.’ 
Good Education Program 
“Our education program has been good 
this year, with courses in several of the 
country’s leading universities and _ col- 
Washington, Richmond, Michigan 


ever, 


Under- 
a sood 
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‘The 


leves 


“an A. & H. 


Sales Approach Depends 
On Common Sense Ability 


SAYS LOUIS E. THROGMORTON 


Addresses International Silver Anniver- 
sary Meet at San Antonio; Cites 
Sound Selling Principles 


San Antonio, June 13—Declaring that 
effective selling is an art, Louis E. 
Throgmorton, vice president ‘of Republic 
National Life, as guest luncheon speaker 
er today, told the large gathering of 

& H. men attending the silver anni- 
fi es convention of the International 
A. & Underwriters that effective 
sales depends upon a person’ s ability to 
use a wide variety of techniques, psy- 
chological principles and down- right 
common sense. The know-how comes 
from study-concentration and _ being 
everlastingly at it—he declared. The 
speaker added that the proper attitude 
can make each interview an adventure. 

Mr. Throgmorton gave the gathering 
what he considered the essential prin- 
ciples of a good sales approach. During 
his talk, he suggested the method of 
“Pause and Praise” as an_ effective 
gadget in selling. He pointed out that 
salesman should never de- 
intimate derision of a 
Praise 
recom- 


closely 
whatever his situation. 
activity, he 


ride nor 
prospect, 
some phase of his 
mended. 

Learn to Sell 

The speaker admonished the & i. 
men to “learn to sell as well as tell.” 
Telling is not always selling, he pointed 
out. “Good telling is fine, but there 
comes a time when you must make the 
shift and start selling. Good agents 
know how to make this shift without 
clashing gears.” 

Earlier in his address, Mr. Throg- 
morton differentiated between life in- 
surance needs and A. & H. needs. “If 
a man fails to provide for his family 
he is not around to have his conscience 
sting him, but with our A. & H. busi- 
ness, a man faces up to his own negli- 
gence. He has not only his physical 
torture but his mind is tortured as well.” 

He went on: “There are no ‘U Turns,’ 
either he is protected or he is not. The 
pains we have, sell business for the 
doctor. The scraps and troubles sell 
business for the lawyer. The gnawing 
in the pit of the stomach sells business 
for the grocery man. But we have to 
get there before our service is needed. 
When it is needed most and they haven't 
secured it before, then they sure as 
shooting can’t have it now. We have a 
business with a ‘built in’ sense of ur- 
gency. The breadwinners are the ones 
who go out: in a hurry.” 

The speaker noted that “seven 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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State, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Every course was a success, and the 
average enrollment jumped from 22 to 
37. Our only problem has been the in- 
ability to hold enough schools. 

“The International has recognized the 
continuing need for training, and has 
recognized the fact that we need 
more agents faster than was 
with our present ‘DISC’ pro- 
grams. I think the answer has been 
found with the formation of the Dis- 
ability Insurance Training Council.” 

In closing, Mr. Coursey declared that 
good words could be said of all our 
other Association activities—the Choose 
the Plan directory, the Leading Pro- 
ducers Round Table, the publicity pro- 
gram headed by R. W. Osler of the 
Rough Notes Co. He said that local 
and state associations have been made 
more publicity conscious, with the end 
result being that people heard about 
us last year, and it has paved the way 
for faster growth and accomplishment 
of objectives. 

“Our committees on coordination and 
cooperation with other organizations the 
Conference—The Bureau, NALU, etc., 
have all functioned wonderfully well, and 
we have never enjoyed a more. har- 
monious relationship with these organi- 
zations,” Mr, Coursey concluded. 


also 
to reach 
the case 


Highfield Argues for 
More A. & H. Education 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COMPANIES 


Sees Industry Faced With Challenge to 
Maintain Sound, Healthy Public Serv- 
ice Progress; His Recommendations 


San Antonio, June 14—In a challeng- 
ing address, “Let’s Face It,” William 
Highfield, CLU, of Insurance R. & 
Service, Inc., Indianapolis, told his In- 
ternational A. & H. Association audience 
here this afternoon that the responsi- 
bility for improved public relations for 
the industry depends upon how well 
trained its agents are. This was the main 
theme of his message but the speaker 
also directed attention to the Washing- 
ton scene where, he said, “a must-do- 
something-about health insurance” atti- 
tude seems to prevail. In the light of 
FTC and Congressional investigations 
of the past year, he deplored a head-in- 
the-sand attitude which “offers no cure 
or prescription for building a sound 
industry.” 

Mr. Highfield cited figures to show 
that more people (over 200 million) are 
protected today against hospital, sur- 
gical and medical expenses than ever 
before. The same is true of the 40 mil- 
lion people which carry voluntary pro- 
tection against loss of income due to 
sickness or accident. At the same time, 
greater benefits are being paid—nearly 
$2Y% billion returned to policyholders in 
1953. He further pointed to the great 
influx of life companies into the A. & H. 
field. During the past five years more 
than 50 such companies have entered 
and many others are currently consider- 
ing the move, he said. 


Heartening Evidences of Progress 


“These are heartening evidences of 
progress,” said the speaker, “to which 
can be added a public relations accom- 
plishment—fewer policy exclusions. There 
has been a marked trend toward the 
elimination of such exclusions during a 
five-year period.” In this connection Mr. 
Highfield referred to studies made of 
policy forms of 70 companies. In the first 
study, he said, 75% of the policies spe- 
cifically excluded venereal diseases but 
five years later only 28% did so. Mental 
disorders and neuroses were excluded in 
70% of the policies compared with only 
32% five years later. Attempted suicide, 
instead of being excluded in 61% of the 
policies, was excluded in only 30%. And 
exclusions for liquor and narcotics over 
a five-year period fell from 30% to 13%. 

“All of this is evidence of sound, 
healthy public service progress,” said 
the speaker, “and it indicates that actu- 
aries, underwriters and claim officials 
are learning to live together in the in- 
terest of and for the benefit of the 
insuring public.” 


The Dilemma We Face 


Mindful of the experience of life com- 
panies in writing disability protection in 
the “roaring twenties,” Mr. Highfield 
recalled a warning once uttered by 
Abraham Lincoln, “We ought not prom- 
ise what we should not, lest we be called 
on to deliver what we cannot.” He 
pointed to soaring loss ratios in the 
depression thirties and said that it wasn’t 
until 1938 that losses receded to a $35 
million level. He then declared: 

“We're writing business a lot differ- 
ently now. For one thing, we have a 
more definite understanding of what 
‘permanent disability’ means. We have 
limits on the amounts available so that 
an individual will not find it profitable 
to remain disabled. And the business is 
not accepted just because the applicant 
is a good life risk, but is being indi- 
vidually underwritten with additional 
important factors in mind. 

“Now, educated by the stern teacher, 
experience, we know there are bounds 
beyond which we cannot go. But where 
does this leave us — with the public 
seemingly demanding more on one hand, 
and limits beyond which we cannot go 
on the other? We face a dilemma.” 

Mr. Highfield felt that the answer 
rests with education—the training of 


For Distinguished Service 


Shown above is the Harold R. Gordon 
Memorial Award, which is the A. & H. 
industry’s “Oscar” for distinguished 
service. It was presented to E. J. Faulk- 
ner, president of Woodmen Accident Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr., by the Chicago Accident 
& Health Association at the silver anni- 
versary convention of the International 
A. & H. Underwriters Association. Wil- 
liam G. Manzelmann, president of the 
award committee made the presentation. 


Chairman Harlan Wins 
Praise of Convention 


O. D. HARLAN 


San Antonio, June 13—Delegates to the 


silver anniversary coy here of Inter- 
national Association of & H. Under- 
writers were warm in their praise of the 
work done by O. D. Harlan, general 
chairman of the convention committee, 
in arranging for their entertainment and 
enjoyment. Mr. Harlan, who heads his 
own agency here, was assisted by the 
following: A. D. Anderson, Francis Sulli- 
van, C. B. Brussells, Marion Coulter, 
Herman F. Andrew, Frank Powell, Rach- 
el Malone, E. D. Speer, C. T. Crosby, 
D. J. Farrell, Carroll C. Preston. 

Entertainment features included chuck 
wagon dinner (real Texas style) and 
water ballet show at nearby Lone Star 
Lake; buffet dinner and entertainment 
in LaVillita, restored “Old San Antonio” 
area, and sightseeing tours for the ladies 
to historical points of interest. 


agents properly. He backed up_ this 
belief by quoting statements made by 
Indiana’s Insurance Commissioner Wells 
and W. B. Cornett of The Prudential, 
who said recently: “Misunderstandings 
among policyholders can generally be 
traced to too little training of the 
agents.” 

The speaker urged that A. & H. peo- 
ple, particularly agents, should know and 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Advocate Joint Study 
Of Over Duplication 


BY HIC AND BLUE CROSS COMM. 


Health Insurance Council Press Lunch- 
eon Brings Out Need for Cooperative 


Effort; J. H. Miller Presides 


The Health Insurance Council held 
press luncheon at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador in New York, June 21, which 
found representatives of member insur- 
ance companies and the Blue Cross in 
complete agreement on two important 
points: 

(1) The value of the findings to the 
insurance field brought out by the ninth 
annual survey of health insurance in 
America (as of December 31, 1954) 
which was conducted by the HIC. 

(2) The need for a joint study by the 
HIC and the Blue Cross Commission 
into the matter of over duplication of 
medical coverage. 

The press conference was opened by 
Council Chairman John H. Miller, vice 
president and actuary of Monarch Life. 
He pointed out that the work of the 
Health Insurance Council is on an edu- 
cational and informational level and does 
not include any legislative jurisdiction. 


Accomplishments of HIC 


Mr. Miller outlined the accomplish- 
ments of the HIC_ which include: 
(1) the development of the Hospital Ad- 
missions Plan; (2) the near completion 
of the Uniform Claim Forms project; 
and the publication of the Health Insur- 
ance Story, telling the history of volun- 
tary health insurance. 

As to the reason for the spectacular 
growth of voluntary health insurance, 
Mr. Miller declared that competition 
among insurance companies, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield and independent plans is to 
be credited with its rapid rise. 

Mr. Miller was followed to the ros- 
trum by Henry D. Locke, vice president 
of Liberty Mutual, who is chairman of 
the HIC survey committee. Mr. Locke 
explained the importance of his com- 
mittee’s findings and gave some inter- 
esting data on the development of the 
still-experimental major medical cover- 
age. 

He noted that until the end of 1953, 
mi yor medical coverage was only w ritten 
by insurance companies. In 1954, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield began writing catas- 
trophic coverages. Mr. Locke illustrated 
the growth of the coverage from 1951- 
1954 which indicated’ that approximately 
75,000 persons were under such coverage 
in 1951; 750,000 in 1952; 14% million in 
1953; and 2,200,000 in 1954. 

“As of June, 1955,” he declared, “we 
estimate that 3,000,000 persons will have 
major medical expense coverage.” He 
went on to predict a dramatic growth in 
this form of protection. 


Cooperation Stops Compulsory Trend 


Stanley Saunders, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Blue Cross, 
gave some interesting observations. He 
paid tribute to the ‘cooperation of in- 
surance companies and the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield in their successful effort in 
stopping the trend for compulsory health 
insurance. 

He said that healthy competition has 
been the basis for the growth of both 
insurance company business and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, but he warned against 
any competition on a basis which would 
involve unsound practices. He cited as 
an example, the live blood and chiropody 
medical provisions which a union re- 
cently obtained in its contract. 

Mr. Saunders came out strongly for a 
study of over duplication. Mr. Locke 
said he felt sure that the Health Insur- 
ance Council would be agreeable to a 
joint study of the matter. 

On the same subject, Robert Waldron, 
associate director of public relations, Bu- 
reau of A. & H. Underwriters, declared 
that the Bureau has just completed a 
survey of over duplication in which it 
polled 79 of its member companies. The 
survey findings, he said, would be re- 
leased early next week. 





DELAWARE SENATE A.&H. BILLS 


Sponsor Three Bills on Out-of-State 
Insurers; Adv. Practices and Indi- 
vidual Policies 

Delaware’s Senate recently passed and 
sent to the House three insurance bills 
sponsored by Senator Lammont. The 
first of the measures is designed to give 
Delaware courts. jurisdiction over in- 
surers which are not authorized to do 
business in the state, but which never- 
theless issue and deliver policies by mail. 

It would permit. a Delaware resident 
to bring suit against such a company 
for payment of claims without carrying 
the case to another state. 

Another bill, a “uniform fair trade 
practices act” backed by the state In- 
surance Commissioner and various insur- 
ance organizations, would bar such prac- 
tices as misrepresentation, false adver- 
tising, false information and rebates. 

The third bill, called a “uniform indi- 
vidual accident and health policy pro- 
visions law,” would add an entire new 
chapter governing accident and sickness 
insurance to the Delaware code. 


HIC Ninth Annual Survey 


(Continued from Page 27) 





assistance to medical associations and 
hospital administrators in connection 
with the development and use of A. & 
H. benefits, and as a central source of 
information concerning this type of in- 


surance, 
HIC Membership 


Ameri- 
American Mutual 


HIC membership consists of: 
can Life Convention, 
Alliance, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Cos., Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors, Bureau of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, In- 
ternational Claim Association, Life In- 
surance Association of America, and 
Life Insurers Conference. 

The Council’s survey committee de- 
veloped the statistics on health insur- 
ance coverage and drafted the survey re- 
port. Chairman of the survey committee 
is Henry D. Locke, vice president of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Organizations surveyed in the Coun- 
cil’s report include insurance companies, 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and various 
independent plans sponsored by business 
and industry, by employe benefit asso- 
ciations, and by privé ate group clinics. 
Basing its study mainly on responses to 
questionnaires sent these insuring or- 


ganizations, the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil each year compiles data on the ex- 
tent of volunti iry health insurance cov- 
erage in the United States. 
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John R. Rudell Promoted 


To Director of Agencies 

John R. Rudell, of 
Casualty Insurance Co. of 
been promoted from regional director to 
the director of agencies. His new duties 
will be primarily the supervision and de- 
velopment of the growing agency system 
throughout the 23 states this company 
now serves as well as the several addi- 
tional states into which Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


3oston, has 


Casualty plans to expand within a short 
time. 

Leaving Hood Rubber Co. in 1945 as 
assistant superintendent of the aviation 
division, Mr. Rudell has spent his entire 
insurance career in the sale of 
cancellable A. & H. coverage. 

Prior to joining the Massachusetts 
Casualty in early 1951, he developed one 
of Loyal Protective’s outstanding agen- 
cies. Since that time, Mr. Rudell has 
built a substantial volume of non-can- 
cellable 
Casualty 
agents. 


non- 


Massachusetts 
brokers and 
In addition he has continuously 
been a top personal producer for the 
company. 

In 1951 and 1952 Mr. Rudell was presi- 
dent of the Boston Accident & Health 
Insurance Association. 


business for 
through both 


Craftsman Insurance Declares 


100% Stock Dividend 
Directors of Craftsman Insurance Co. 
of Boston on June 21 declared a 100% 
common stock dividend which will be 
paid on the basis of one share for each 
share held as of June 30. Payment of 
the stock dividend will increase’ the 
number of shares outstanding to 40,000. 
Directors also declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 10 cents per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable July 11, 1955 to 
stockholders of record July 5, the same 
dividend as was paid in the previous 
quarter on 20,000 shares. 
The Craftsman is one of the major 
companies writing exclusively individual 
accident and health insurance. 





policy.” 
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One of the principles upon which we have built up 
our sizable A. & H. business is “fair treatment to both 
policyholders and company alike.” 
glad to note in the Code of Ethics of International Asso- 
ciation of A. & H. Underwriters that Point No. 4 reads: 


“To treat both my prospects and my company 
fairly in submitting applications which give all 
information pertinent to the underwriting of a 


Garrett performance in this respect is tops. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 


We were therefore 


INC. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








A. & H. SPECIALIST— 


Immediately available. Sevon years’ expe- 
rience in Home Office and agency opera- 
tions, group and individual lines. Seasoned 
supervisor, well grounded in office contro s, 
reports, methods. College graduate. Ex- 
cellent A. & H. background culminating in 
claims administration position with large 
insurer. 30, married, top references. Ad- 
dress Box 2326, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











Midland Mutual Life 
Offers New A. & S. Plans 


COMMERCIAL—TYPE CONTRACTS 


Included Are Total Disability Cover, 
Accident Expense, Family Hospital 
and individual Policies 


A portfolio of accident and sickness 
insurance policies providing broad cov- 
erage and liberal benefits has been in- 
troduced by the Midland Mutual Life of 
Ohio. 


program are six commercial-type con 


Columbus, Included in the new 


tracts: 

1) An A. & S. disability policy pro- 
viding benefits for loss of time and in 
come due to total disability. 

2) An A. & S. disability policy provid- 
ing total disability benefits plus a num 
ber of optional benefits, including par 
tial disability in case of accident; 
life, limb or sight caused by accident; 
blanket medical expense for accidents; 
and hospital and surgical expense in the 
event of sickness. 

3) An accident disabilty policy which 
provides loss-of-time protection in case 
of total disability resulting from an acci- 
deni, along with the following optional 
features—partial disability; loss of life, 
limb or sight; and blanket medical ex 
pense. 

4) An accident expense policy de 
signed particularly for housewives, chil 
dren, students and retired people. 

3) oA family hospit: il expense 

6) An individual hospital 
policy. 

Across-the Board Facilities 


loss ot 


policy 
expense 


These policy forms, remarks President 
C. O. Sullivan, “give Midland Mutual 
agents across-the-board facilities for 
meeting the personal security needs of 
clients and prospects. Now the circle is 
complete,” Mr. Sullivan adds. “Our rep- 
resentatives can provide protection 
against any or all of the three income- 
destroying hazards which confront every 
person—death, old age and_ disability 
caused by accident or sickness.” 

The new A. & S. contracts, Mr. Sulli 
van points out, contain a number of 
special features found in relatively few 
commercial policies currently being is- 
sued. The disability income contracts for 
example, provide for waiver of premium. 
House confinement is not required. 
Moreover, the benefit for partial dis- 
ability is 50% of the total disability 
benefit. 

All of the Midland Mutual contracts 
are participating. There is no prorating 
of benefits for a claim because of a 
change in occupation. And air travel is 
covered while the insured is a passenger 
anywhere and in any type of aircraft. 

To merchandise the new A. & S. line, 
the company has developed a complete 
kit of educational and promotional aids. 
This material includes selling and prod 
uct information guides, a Brver ko ot 
newspaper advertising mats, an A. & S 
direct mail service and a variety of sales 
presentation folders. 

The entire program is being presented 
to the Midland Mutual field force in a 
series of regional meetings conducted by 
agency and underwriting personnel from 
the home office. 
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INTERSTATE CARRIER ISSUES 


Discussed by NAIC Special Committee 
and Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington Meeting 

A special committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
under Chairman F. Britton McConnell, 
Insurance Commissioner of California, 
conferred with members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington, June 23, on matters relating to 
the insuring of interstate motor carriers. 
Other members of the committee are In- 
surance Commissioner William A. Sulli- 
van of Washington and Superintendent 
of Insurance Leffert Holz of New York. 
The special committee was appointed at 
the annual meeting of the NAIC recently 
held in Los Angeles. 

The main purpose of the conference 
was to establish procedures under which 

ate Insurance Commissioners may fur- 
nish required certifications of insurance 
carried upon interstate motor carrier 
licensed by the ICC and other informa- 
tion re quired by the Commission to carry 
out its functions. 

Staff employes of the ICC recently 
—- revision of existing Commission 

> gul: itions and changes suggested would 
re iorize the ICC to examine insurers 
and duplicate some of the regulatory 
functions performed by state Insurance 
Departments. 

The NAIC has adopted resolutions re- 
affirming the jurisdiction of the states in 
the regulation of insurance, opposing the 
invasion of this jurisdiction by any Fed- 
eral agency. 


Throgmorton Address 


(Continued from Page 28) 


ten married men are gone before the 
f four out of ten by the age 
wheelchairs contain crippled 
” said Mr. Throgmorton. 


age of 65, 
of 50. The 
and sick males, 


“They are being pushed by strong Wives 
who did not have to face the daily toil 
of getting hold of this” stuff called 


money. The figures for frequency of loss 
of time are greater by far than life 
insurance losses. We discover new types 
of accidents daily. Knowing this exist- 
ing urgency, it will pay us to be per- 
sistent and fight one more round.” 


Consecrated Man in Motion 


Mr. Throgmorton counseled his audi- 
ence to “be a consecrated man in mo- 
tion. Move in and out day by day, in 
clear weather, in stormy weather, in 
hot and in cold,” he declared. “Let 
nothing keep you from your appointed 
rounds. 

“Rebuffs do not make us motionless,” 
he added. “On the contrary, they whet 
our enthusiasm to make them eventually 


a client, then a friend. We must realize 
that sensible action and truthful per- 
formance, wrapped around duty will 
always win for us. 


The speaker went on to say that the 
\. & H. agent of today is indispensable. 
He does not need laws compelling peo- 
ple to partake of his services. “He keeps 


ahead because he is propelled by the 
greatest driving force of man— ‘The 
ability to deliver.’ 

“The great A. & H. man is blessed 


with the philosophy—' shall keep doing 
my job well—for I matter a great deal— 


I am forced to live with myself—a job 
not done well is a little lower than no 
job done at all.’ 

“The difference between actual skill 


and intelligence, between those who suc- 
ceed and those who fail is usually 
neither wide nor striking. But if agents 
are about equally matched, the one who 
is consistently enthusiastic will find the 
scales tipped in his favor. 

The agent with second rate ability 
but endowed with enthusiasm will often 


outstrip one of first rate ability without 
enthusiasm. Primarily, enthusiasm means 
loving your work and doing something 


ibout it. 

“One is a thermometer and the other 
a thermostat,” he concluded. “The dif- 
ference is—a thermometer reports con 
ditions—a thermostat does something 
about it.” 


More A. & H. Education 


(Continued from Page 28) 


understand their policies so well that 
they can interpret their exact benefits 
to the public with no fear of misunder- 
standing. He also advised that agents 
should not try to unsell the prospect on 
something he has and believes in, by 
trying to sell him on something he 
doesn’t have. “Does this not raise a 
disturbing question about the cost_ of 
distributing private insurance, if differ- 
ent companies rewrite, reissue and pay 
different agents for writing the same 
piece of business year after year?” he 
asked. 
Examine What You Sell 

Mr. Highfield also thought that agents 
should examine what they sell, and 
asked: “Do you have some special form 
on which you concentrate, to the ex- 
clusion of basic protection? These lim- 
ited policies are worth about what they 
cost, so that’s all right—provided the 
policyholder understands what he has 
bought—and what he has not bought. 
3ut I have a feeling that our respon- 





sibilities go farther than making the 
easiest sale. es 
“For example, do you specialize in 


accident-only selling? When you sell 
such protection, chances are eight out 
of ten that when your policyholder has 
a claim, the policy you sold him wil! 
not pay him one penny. Because it’s a 
fact that four out of every five disabili- 
ties are caused by sickness. And if you 
sell accident-only—what will he think of 
you when he comes down with pneu- 
monia or heart trouble or influenza, etc., 
only to find he has no protection at all?” 

The speaker’s conclusion on this point 
was that sickness and accident income 
protection are demanded in a well bal- 
anced insurance program. He called in- 
come protection “basic,” saying that it 
insured continuing income in case of 
prolonged sickness or a bad accident. 
“Loss of income due to these hazards,” 
he remarked, “is greater than all the 
costs for hospitalization, medicines, 
nurses’ fees, doctors’ care and surgical 
operations combined. Some 96% of the 
total assets of your average prospect is 
standing in his shoes right now. He is 
entirely dependent on his ability to pro- 
duce future income. Certainly it is our 
responsibility to educate the public to 
that fact.’ 


Home Office Cooperation 


Coming to the final arena of his “Let’s 
Face It” discussion, the speaker said: 
“In educating ourselves to perform a 
better job for the public, we must have 
home office cooperation if we are to 
progress. Let’s face it! The public does 
not consider exclusions and restrictions 
as shields to guard the company and 
honest policyholders against the un- 
scrupulous few. Instead the public con- 
siders them as swords the company 
wields to protect its profits and surplus 
against claims. I have complete con- 
fidence in the motives of the large ma- 
jority of the companies, and so have 
you. But as for our government, in 
Washington, public opinion swings a 
mighty vote. 
“There is a 
something for 
tial disability... 
sickness benefits ... 


trend toward paying 
non-confinement or par- 
toward longer-term 
toward fewer frills. 

“There are many things home offices 
can do to build public confidence. 
Doesn’t it all boil down to the fact that 
the A. & H. industry must awaken to 
its public-service role? In the center of 
the picture are the men and women in 
the field who are the eyes and ears of 
the business. You guide and_ control 
home office methods more than you 
realize. It may seem to you that they 
resist your suggestions. But in the long, 
sound, business-like process of providing 
the produc ts the public needs and wants, 
your home office must and does follow 
the sound recommendations of its field 
organization. The quality, character, 
ability, effectiveness and knowledge of 


agency field forces today are the sick- 
ness and accident industry’s greatest 
assets.” 

In closing Mr. Highfield said: “I have 





New Jersey Insurance 
Women to Meet June 30 


The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
will hold their annual meeting June 30 
at the Suburban Lounge, East Orange, 

J. Kay Dougherty will be chairman 
of the meeting. Mrs. Minnie Tiefeld 
Ross will install the following new 
officers: 

President—Anne Shalloo; first 
president—Claire J. O’Toole; second 
vice president Margaret E. Strasser; 
recording secretary—Dorothy J. Wie- 
gand; corresponding secretary—Marcia 
Hoag; treasurer—Mary Carrig. 

At the meeting the following trustees 
will be installed for terms of three 
years: Edna Allen Platt,, Peggy Craig 
and Kay Relay. Delegates to the na- 
tional convention at San _ Francisco, 


Anne Shalloo and Claire J. O’Toole will 
present their report. 


vice 





William S. Carter Retires 


William S. Carter recently retired as 
assistant secretary of the compensation 
and liability department of the Travel- 
ers. He joined the company in its audit 
department in 1917. After completing 
the company’s casualty insurance course, 
he was assigned to the Chicago office 


late in the same year. 
In 1918 he joined the U.S. Naval Air 
Service and after demobilization re- 


joined the Travelers at Chicago. Three 
years later he was appointed assistant 
manager, casualty lines there and in 1926 
was transferred to the home office as 
supervising underwriter in the casualty 
underwriting department. 

In 1940 he became chief underwriter, 
compensation and liability department 
and in 1942 was appointed to his pres- 
ent position. Mr. Carter is a native of 
Maine and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


Angelus Ind. and Public 


; es . 
Service Liquidation Ends 
Under order of court California Insur- 
ance Commissioner F, Britton McCon- 
nell has been discharged as liquidator 
of the Angelus Indemnity Co., Los An- 
geles, in liquidation since 1937; and the 
Public Service Insurance Co., San Fran- 
cisco, in liquidation since 1953. 

In the case of the Angelus Indemnity 
checks final dividend payments were 
mailed to approximately 3,000 general 
creditors. In the case of the Public 
Service, after payment of creditor 
claims and administrative expenses, all 
funds remaining were forwarded for 
Russell & Bond, Inc., formerly attorneys- 
in-fact for the company. 





New West Coast Contracts 

L. E. Dixon Co., Los Angeles, and 
the Arundel Co., 3altimore, Md., have 
been awarded the contract, ‘by the City 
of Tacoma, Wash., for the construction 
of the Mayfield Dam and Power House, 
at their bid price of $10,863,140. Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland is surety on 
the work. 

Robert E. McKee, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been awarded the contract, at its 
bid price of $2,323,000, by the Veterans 
Administration, for the construction of 
a medical and surgical building at the 
Veterans Wadsworth facility, Los An- 
geles. American Surety Co. is surety 
for the contractor on the work. 





frequently heard that this business is 
the greatest example of the free enter- 
prise system in the world today. If that 


is true, and T believe it is, then much 
of the future growth, freedom, security 
of this country—depend on you. Keep 


this 1 in mind as you face the challenging 
horizons ahead.” 


C. M. Lewis President of 
Special Libraries Ags’n 


Chester M. Lewis, chief librarian of 
The New York Times, was installed as 
president of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in De- 
troit, last week. The Association is an 
international organization of librarians 
and information experts serving govern- 
ment, industry and other organizations 
in the field of business, medicine, the 
sciences, technology, social welfare and 
the arts. 

A native of Long Island, Mr. Lewis 
attended Nassau Collegiate Center and 
Columbia University. He was first em- 
ployed by The Times in 1933, serving as 
library staff member, assistant manager 
of the “morgue” and library supervisor. 
He assumed his present position in 1947, 

Mr. Lewis has participated in cur- 
ricula-building and teaching activities in 
the field of special librarianship. A con- 
tributor to business and _ professional 
journals, he is the co-author of “Micro- 
recording: Industrial and Library Appli- 
cations,” to be published by Interscience 
Publishers this year. He has been an 
active member of Special Libraries As- 
sociation since 1946 and has served the 
Association in a number of capacities. 

Other officers installed were Katharine 
L. Kinder, first vice president and presi- 
dent-elect; Mary Jane MacDonald, sec- 
ond vice president; and the following 
directors for three yesrs: Elizabeth B. 
Fry and Dr. Jerrold Orne. 

Miss Kinder, chief librarian of the 
Johns-Manville Research Center, is a 
graduate of Columbia University School 
of Library Science. She served as Lt. 
Comdr. in the U. S. Navy, 1942-46. Prior 
to that time, she held library positions at 
Columbia Universitv and Mt. Holyoke 
College. In 1952-53 Miss Kinder was 
secretary of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. 

Miss MacDonald is librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
A graduate of the University of Illinois, 
she was formerly associated with the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
and the Yakima Valley Regional Library. 

Miss Fry has been librarian of the 
United States Steel Corporation in Pitts- 
burgh since 1940. She was president of 
Pittsburgh Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association in 1953-55. Dr. Orne is di- 
rector of Libraries of the Air Univer- 
sity at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama. 3efore assuming his present 
position in 1951, he held library positions 
at the University of Chicago, Knox Col- 
lege, and the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Hartford A. & I. Appoints 
A. W. Melander Ass’t Mgr. 


The promotion:-of Arnold W. Melan- 
der to assistant manager of the agents’ 
service department of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co. has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Melander, who has been 
field supervisor in the department which 
services the company’s agencies through- 
out New England, joined the Hartford 
Accident in 1936. 

He was an underwriter in the home 
office automobile department before his 
transfer to the company’s Pittsburgh, 
Pa., office in 1940, where he was super- 
vising automobile underwriter. 

In October, 1941, Mr. Melander re- 
turned to Hartford and was assigned to 
the staff of the newly organized agents’ 
service department. He is an associate 
of the company’s training center where 
he was a member of the March, 1946, 
class. 


H. W. Emo, Adjuster, Dies 


H. W. Emo, prominent in the casualty 
insurance adjusting business in Mont- 
real, Que., for many years, died suddenly 
recently. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1924 with A. E. Wilson & Co 
and later carried on in the adjusting 
business with his own firm. 

For the past several years he had been 
associated with the Underwriters Ad 
justment Bureau in Montreal. He was a 
past president of the Quebec Insurance 
Adjusters Association. 
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The Indian sang his 
death song 





10 YEARS AGO, during a frontier skirmish, 


an Indian brave, singing his own 
death song, charged down on a young officer. 

Lieutenant George Crook, 4th Infantry, 
coolly fell to one knee, carefully aimed, and 
dropped the brave in his tracks. 

It was not Crook’s first Indian, nor his last. 
(His right leg already contained a flint arrow- 
head he was to carry to his grave.) And by the 
time he made general, Crook was the greatest 
Indian-fighter this country has ever had. 

Yet, he was also one of the best friends the 
Indians have ever had. For he understood them 
well, dealt fairly and firmly, and always kept 
his promises. 

When Crook died, Indians wept. And a Sioux 
chief named Red Cloud said: “He never lied to 
us. His words gave the people hope.” 

No nation can ever have enough men like 
George Crook. But America had, and still has, 
a lot of them. That’s important to remember. 
Because it is a wealth of human character rather 
than a wealth of money that gives America its 
real worth. Just as it is the Americans, all 160 
million of them, standing behind our country’s 
Savings Bonds, who make these Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 

For your sake—and America’s—why not take 
advantage of this fact? Invest in, and hold, 
United States Savings Bonds. 





* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 






















What is the man who sells Living Insurance doing here? 


He’s not bird-watching. This man who sells 
Living Insurance is giving many hours of his 
spare time to a great civil defense organiza- 
tion — the Ground Observers Corps. 

Again and again where good neighbors 
share the load in community projects — Red 
Cross, PTA, Community Chest and many 
others — the Man from Equitable is a willing 
volunteer. After work, he shows the same 
spirit of service that marks his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends his work- 


ing hours thinking of others — their hopes, 
their fears, their plans for their children and 
for their own future. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these dreams into 
happy reality — with Living Insurance. This 
is a modern insurance that stresses benefits 
for the living. Benefits for the policyholder 
himself while he lives. If he dies, benefits for 
the family who lives on after him. 

This concept of Living Insurance is dy- 
namic —a real aid that simplifies the work of 


the Life Underwriter. It is a positive ap- 
proach to selling that can lead to constantly 
increasing success in building sales volume. 

And in making his daily calls the Man from 
Equitable can count on a return that is more 
than money. It comes from the knowledge 
that more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the Living 
Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service — a re- 
ward that makes hard work worthwhile. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Modern 


banking 


requires 


modern 


LITILITULSITUIST TTI 


SSEELLSCLEARAAAAAN 



















protection 


Showcase vaults, volume transactions 
over open counters free of bars and 

grille work, and other present-day banking 
conveniences require up-to-the-minute 
protection. In supplying blanket bonds and 
other types of insurance to meet these 
changing requirements, we offer a broad 
and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection techniques plus the ability to 
apply fresh thinking to your individual 
problems. It is this interest in your problems 
that enabled us to introduce many of the 
protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 








FEDERAL 
INSURANCE. 


COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES 


GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, 


Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38,N.Y. 
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What Price Competition Is Doing To 


Feeling the pulse of the casualty- 
surety industry for the first five months 
of 1955 this reporter finds the agency 
stock company people concerned over 


automobile insurance competition; the 
direct writers and specialty companies 
engaged in a nip and tuck battle among 
themselves for supremacy in this mar- 
ket; independent local agents beginning 
to assert themselves in their communi- 
ties—glad to pay their share of local, 
county or state association advertising 
programs; and over-all, a general feel- 
ing of optimism that in this period of 
high prosperity both companies and 
agents will get their share of the good 
business if they will go out and work 
for it. 
Atomic Energy Coverage a 
Major Problem 


Interviews with top-ranking executives 
of large multiple line companies in the 
past several weeks have revealed the 
shape of things to come, so to speak, in 
the industry. One of the most formida- 
ble problems among them is that of 
meeting the insurance needs of con- 
structors and operators of privately 
owned nuclear reactors. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars of insurance premi- 
ums will be involved when the peace- 
time atomic energy program gets really 
under way. In preparation for it an in- 
dustry committee of ten company ex- 
ecutives has been meeting for several 
months past with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Having all received secur- 
ity clearance, the company men are be- 
ing provided by AEC with classified in- 
formation needed for their intensified 
study of how best to*provide coverage 
for private reactor operations. 

The industry is now awaiting the re- 
lease of an unclassified report on the 
results of this committee’s study. One 
of the difficulties posed in arriving at 
conclusions is that the companies have 
no experience as yet on which to base 
rates for the coverage, and this holds 
true for policies for damages from a 
mishap in reactor operation, or for pos- 
sible injury to workers. 

While the committee feels that it is 
premature to make specific statements 
at this time since it is still in the throes 
of developing its report for AEC, it can 
be stated that a feeling prevails among 
its members that the insurance industry 
must make an all-out effort to meet, so 
tar as possible, the reasonable insurance 
needs of the privately owned reactors. 
Some of the public liability limits which 
have been mentioned publicly are, of 
course, far beyond any possible defini- 
tion of reasonable. On the other hand, 
Private industry is very properly going 
to seek public liability limits greater 
than those which have heretofore been 
considered to be adequate. They are 
also going to need what might be termed 
decontamination insurance. 

These two problems, it is pointed out, 
are in addition to the normal forms of 
Msurance coverage which utilities or- 
dinarily seek—and they are the organi- 
zations chiefly interested at present in 


the construction and operation of power 
reactors, 





Morrison on Loss Potential 


The question is quite properly being 
asked: What are the chances of atomic 
losses occurring and how large could a 
single loss be? A distinguished Boston 
attorney—Robert M. Morrison—believes 
that the answers are beginning to shape 


Casualty Insurance Markets This Year 


By WAL Lace L. Capp 


up in a general way. At the recent 
meeting of the Loss Executives Associa- 
tion in Boston he said that the spread 
of dangerous radioactive materials over 
a wide area due to a reactor accident 
has a loss potential to life, health and 
property which could reach into catas- 
trophe figures. He noted that the re- 
actor accident at Chalk River, Ontario, 
resulted in relatively little damage out- 
side of the plant itself due to its remote 
location. Similarly, the proposed Yan- 
kee Atomic Electric Co. plant at Monroe 
3ridge, Mass., has a population concen- 
tration of less than 25 persons per 
square mile within a 10-mile radius. But 
given a situation where the area sub- 
ject to contamination is even moder- 
ately populated, the loss would be far 
in excess of normal insurance limits. 
The problem in Mr. Morrison’s opin- 
ion is to devise ways to narrow the gap 
between the loss potential on the one 


hand and the fund potential on the 
other. He and others who are giving 
this question much thought are op- 


posed to a government monopoly of in- 
surance in this field. 


What Capacity Can Be Made Available? 


In arriving at a solution of this cov- 
erage problem it is hoped that a course 
of action has been fairly well charted 
by the industry committee on which is 
represented such giant companies as the 
Travelers, Liberty Mutual, Home of New 
York, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity and Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty. In conversation with 
one of them the other day the writer 
was told: “The problem confronting the 
industry is not one of whether we can 
or cannot furnish the insurance, but 
rather how best we can furnish it and 
what capacity can be made available. 
Since atomic energy for private use is 
now in a _ period of experimentation 
which will run for the next few years, 
there will probably be relatively few 
power reactors in operation. Once it has 
been determined what type, or types, of 
reactors are best suited to the develop- 
ment of power, and how that can be 
done economically, industry will embark 
upon a constantly expanding program of 
constructing power reactors. 

“In the meantime, the problem of in- 
surance is to establish a market now 
so as to be prepared to meet the ulti- 
mate needs of the atomic power indus- 
try,” says this executive. 

Full list of the executives who make 
up the insurance industry’s atomic en- 
ergy committee are Kenneth E. Black, 
president, Home Insurance Co.; Donald 
H. Burr, secretary, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; Percy Chubb, president, Fed- 
eral Insurance Co.; Charles J. Haugh, 
second vice president, Travelers; Man- 
ning W. Heard, first vice president and 
general counsel, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity; A. B. Jackson, president, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine; H. C. Jones, presi- 
dent, Arkwright Mutual; A. L. Papen- 
fuss, vice president, Employers Mutual 
Liability of Wisconsin; W. B. Weber, 
vice president, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, and H. W. Yount, vice presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual. 

Latest development in this field is that 
five companies have been given access 
by the Atomic Energy Commission to 
classified restricted data related to 
civilian use of atomic energy technology. 
They are American Mutual Liability, 
Chubb & Son, Liberty Mutual, Marsh & 
McLennan and St. Paul Fire & Marine. 
In all, 67 such “access permits” have 


Features of This Issue 


One of the most noteworthy features of the 1954 casualty and surety 
picture is that an underwriting profit was enjoyed in every line written by 
the stock carriers and in almost every line by the non-stock companies. It 
was a welcome relief not to be worried over “sour experience” in any of the 
major lines, but there was certainly no dearth of problems, particularly of a 
competitive nature. 


If anything, the competition between the agency stock companies and 
the direct writers and specialty companies is getting tougher. For this reason 
the emphasis in this edition still centers on this problem as it did a year ago 
in the same issue. Our lead-off article, based on interviews with top-ranking 
executives, reveals their thinking on the subject as well as pointing to the 
attention being given to the insurance needs of the peace-time atomic energy 
program. Pin-pointing the production trends for the first five months of 
1955, the experience of the larger stock companies is also shown. 


In another article a close-up view is given of the advertising programs 
being conducted by state and county agents’ associations and local boards, 
motivation for which is direct writer competition. Tied in are the individual 
efforts of leading agents in their respective fields, such as Paul Sisk of Tulsa, 
Barnich & Hubacker of Cheboygan, Mich., and Jack Gansky of Philadelphia. 
Their stories reveal keen thinking and planning to uphold the usefulness of 
the independent, home-town agent to his community. 


Attention is also directed to the “distribution cost’ study made by 
l'rank Lang, Chicago marketing and management consultant, into the auto- 
mobile insurance market, and the views of Guy Fergason, another Chicago 
management and personnel expert, on the important subject of “Work 
Simplification in Office Management.” 


Delving into another field, that of the non-licensed company market, 
the intimate sizeup of requirements in this market as presented by Maurice 
H. Saval of Boston, should have a timely appeal. The spotlight is also given 
to the Safety Zone program of the Zurich-American Companies, which has 
been successfully conducted over the past 17 years to improve workmen’s 
compensation experience. Recognition is likewise extended to Charles H. 
Bokman, New Amsterdam Casualty, Pittsburgh, for his sales inspirational 
articles, and to two New York City brokers—Jerome Miller and Michael H. 
Levy—who in recent weeks have had published text books to guide con- 
sumers in their insurance purchases. 


Finally, we present a cross section view of the subjects discussed and 
conclusions reached at the recent two-day conference between the NATA’s 
casualty committee and the automobile rating committee of the National 
3ureau of Casualty Underwriters. Over and above the feature articles, the 
countrywide and New York State results of individual casualty and fire 
companies are presented. 





panies and with encouraging results. 
The larger companies are also begin 
ning to concentrate their national ad 
vertising efforts on the personal service 
aspects of their business at the local 
level. For example, in the Aetna Casu- 


been granted and others are soon to be 
approved under AEC’s new program of 
making such material available for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Multiple Line Cos. Reveal Strength 


Aside from the concern over nuclear alty & Surety’s new series their agents 
reactors, home office people are con- are featured as independent business 
centrating their interest on making their men, known and_ respected in_ their 


communities. This is a smart move as it 
strikes at a point of vulnerability in the 
armor of some of the specialty compa 
nies. 

However, the agency stock companies 
by no means underestimate the strength 
of the direct writers, particularly in the 
automobile insurance market. Witness 
that for the first five months of 1955 
the large Hartford and Baltimore com- 
panies did not make more than 4% in 
crease at the most in Auto B.I. and 

(Continued on Page 25) 


product better known and more salable 
to the consumer. Realizing the strength 
of their multiple line operation the big 
agency stock companies in Hartford, 
Baltimore, New York and Boston are 
going “all out” in pushing their facili 
ties in the “packaging” field. A notable 
example is the new homeowners’ forms, 
containing comprehensive fire dwelling 
and contents plus AEC endorsement, 
comprehensive personal liability and 
residence and outside theft coverages. 
It is being featured by wide-awake com- 
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Here are 3 ways to recognize 





a good buy in automobile insurance! 
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If you’re involved in an away-from-home accident—the first thing you When your car is damaged (whether the damage is serious or not), you we 
us 
want is help from the local agent of the company you’re insured with. If want your claim settled quickly . . . without lengthy correspondence. If J gy) 
you can get it, your policy has passed at least one important test! your agent can help you do this—your policy has met the second test; pop 
sey 
the 
is I 
“Th 
Here’s how The Travelers stands: There are thousands of - 
. : 5 tri 
Travelers representatives all over the country pledged to give pro 
you the kind of service in their towns that you’d expect from your - 
x e 
own agent at home. The Travelers has more claim offices than the 
any other company writing automobile insurance. The Travelers that 
wrote the first Automobile Liability policy, and has been a leader i 
in this line since 1898. mq 
vt" ; ; he 
The only automobile insurance that’s a good buy is the kind a 
that will serve you when you have an accident. Then, only the app 


best will do! ss 


age 
YOU WILL BE _ 
the 
WELL SERVED BY 
You want to be sure that the company you’re insured with—the organiza- 
tion behind that piece of paper you hold—has the experience, the skill 
and the imagination to keep automobile insurance as up to date as to- 
day’s new cars and new super-highways. Then as your needs change, so { 


will your insurance! 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 









All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life + Acctdent + Group « 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 
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Paul Sisk 


of Tulsa: 





Head of 20-Year Old Multiple Line Agency in Oil Capital of the World” and 
V.P. of National Association of C.@S. Agents; Not Worried by Direct Writer 


Competition; Constructive Selling on Accounts Survey Basis His Keynote 


The highly competitive situation cre- 
ated by direct writers and specialty com- 
panies is viewed with alarm by many, 
but Paul Sisk of Tulsa, Okla., head of a 
flourishing agency, considers the prob- 
lem just another challenge, similar to 
many that he has met in building a suc- 
cessful, aggressive multiple line agency. 

This is Mr. Sisk’s 20th year as presi- 
dent and principal owner of Paul Sisk 
and Associates, a firm that stands high 
in the eyes of his community and one 
whose volume of business in a highly 
competitive city stands as evidence of 
the ability of the man behind .the or- 
ganization. 


His Ideas on Competition 


Paul Sisk has his own personal ideas 
about the direct writer-specialty com- 
pany situation, particularly in the auto- 
mobile insurance field. He points out 
that automobile coverage in Tulsa is big 
business, for there are more than 100,- 
000 vehicles in this city of about 225,000 
population, 

“When you analyze the situation in 
the light of current developments there 
is basically only one answer,” he says. 


‘The American Agency System must 
offer to the companies a source of dis- 
tribution ‘that will enable them to im- 
prove and then maintain their competi- 
tive position if they are to continue as 
the medium through which the bulk of 
the business is to be sold. 

“The current situation is not one 
that is peculiar to the insurance busi- 
ness; it is practically the same in all 
lines of endeavor today. 

“For example, the highly competitive 
household appliance field has brought 
about the necessity for a complete new 
approach ‘to the selfing and distribution 
of that merchandise. 

“Tt takes salesmen to sell any product 
or service, and that is what we need in 
the insurance business today. Sales 
staffs must be augmented. We must as 
agents prepare to extend our activities 
ina manner that will enable us to cover 
the mass market. 


Companies Have a Part to Play 


“The companies, of course, have a part 
to play in this development. They, too, 
must contribute to the extent of reduc- 
ing costs and the employing of methods 
that will simplify the processing and 
handling of business. 

“In our business, as everyone knows, 
there is a tremendous amount of dupli- 
cation of effort. There are, and I am 
sure there will be, ways found to sim- 
plify these processes. 

“It has been said that necessity is the 
mother of invention, and competition 
will play its part in hastening these de- 
velopments.” 


Thirty Years in Agency Field 


\ native of Texas, Paul Sisk obtained 
his early schooling in the Lone Star 
state and attended Texas A. & M. Col- 


lege at College Station, Texas. He went 
north to Oklahoma in 1920 and joined 
the staff of the West Tulsa State Bank. 
Later he entered the accounting field, 
which subsequently led him into insur- 
ance work. 

In 1925 he began his insurance career 
with the American Agency Co., a gen- 
eral agency operating in Oklahoma. 
Then, in June, 1935, he acquired con- 
trolling interest in a large local agency 
in Tulsa, then operating as The Frates 
Co., which name was later changed to 
Paul Sisk and Associates. Severing his 
relationship with the general agency 
firm, he gave his entire time to develop- 
ment of local business. 

One of his first moves was ‘to select 
strong, old line stock companies to rep- 
resent. The first five to be appointed 
(and he still represents them) were At- 
las Assurance Co., Commercial Standard, 
Hartford Fire, National Surety and 
Phoenix Insurance Co. Since ‘then he 
has acquired representation of the fol- 
lowing which have been in his office 
from five to ten years: Federal Insur- 
ance Co., Kansas City Fire & Marine, 
Queen, Great American, The London 
Assurance, Northern Insurance Co., 
American Associated Companies, Insur- 
ors Indemnity & Insurance Co. and 
United States F. & G. 

Although the business handled by Paul 
Sisk and Associates is developed largely 
through local contacts, the actual cover- 
age applies in many states. This is typi- 
cal of operations in the oil business from 
which come many of the agency’s valued 
customers. 


Why Tulsa Is Unique Insurance 
Market 


Tulsa, the Oil Capital of the World, 
occupies a unique place in the insurance 
business in that there probably is a 
larger volume of business per capita 
than in any other city. As a result, the 
business is highly competitive and agents 
who hold ‘their place in the picture must 
of necessity maintain adequate and ca- 

pable service staffs, and have available 
tite facilities for handling both the usual 
and unusual types of risks of substantial 
size. 

The business of the agency has shown 
substantial growth, much of which ‘they 
attribute to their ability to meet the cur- 
rent competitive situation in a complex 
and ever-changing insurance market. 


Gives Credit to Associates 


Paul Sisk, a tireless worker himself, 
is quick to give credit for performance 
to his staff and associates. He says that 
much of the agency’s success and growth 
is due to the efforts of his account ex- 
ecutives—Paul W. Dauner and Damon 

(Jack) Smith; his four salesmen— 
Homer P. Hubbard, Carl Rucker, 
Thomas G. Harrill, III, and Joseph H. 
Cline, and to his agency underwriter— 
Fred C. Leppe. 

He is a firm believer in supplementing 
his organization with younger people of 
high caliber who not only are a credit 
to the agency business-wise, but also 
by their standing in the community. 

As an example, Paul Dauner served as 
president of the Tulsa Insurance Board 
in 1954 and is active in the local and 
state agents’ associations. He joined the 





agency in January, 1938, after serving as 
assistant manager of the insurance de- 
partment in one of the major oil com- 
panies at Ponca City, Okla. He is a 
graduate of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kans. 

Damon Smith, a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, came into the firm 
in January, 1946, after three and a half 
years in the Air Force. Prior to World 
War II he had two and a half years’ 
experience with another insurance 
agency. 

Hubbard, Rucker, Harrill 


In turn, Homer Hubbard joined forces 
with Paul Sisk in June, 1942. Just prior 
to that time he had been general mana- 
ger of an automobile agency at Sapulpa, 
Okla. He also had several years of local 
agency experience. 

Carl Rucker, oldest in point of service, 
joined the firm in 1927 which was pre- 


vious to the time Mr. Sisk acquired the. 


agency. He has 34 years of insurance 
experience to his credit. 

Thomas Harrill entered the Sisk pic- 
ture in November, 1952, after having 
been associated with his father in a lo- 
cal agency at Muskogee. He is a grad- 
uate of Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Cline and Leppe 


Joseph Cline, youngest member of the 
organization, joined its sales staff in 
September, 1952. He was graduated from 
University of Oklahoma where he ma- 
jored in insurance. He is also a grad- 
uate of the School of Insurance con- 
ducted by United States F. & G. at its 
home office in Baltimore. 

Fred Leppe, a new addition to the 
Sisk staff, started in January, 1955, after 
17 years of service with United States 
F. & G. handling casualty lines in its 
St. Louis and Oklahoma City branch 
offices. Prior to ‘that he was associated 
with a St. Louis general agency for nine 
years. 

Expressing his over-all appreciation of 
this corps of experts Mr. Sisk told the 
writer: “In these times it is not difficult 
for any business to grow, but the extent 
of your growth is governed by the ca- 
pabilities of the people identified with 
your business.” 


Constructive Selling Agency Keynote 


“Constructive selling” is the keynote of 
the agency, which always has used the 
survey and analysis approach to account 
selling. This approach has been instru- 
mental in developing and holding the 
smaller accounts, which over a period of 
years have developed into substantial 
risks, as well as the larger accounts. 

Many agents consistently have used 
this method of building business, but 
the Sisk agency, perhaps, goes to greater 
lengths in this direction than is the 
custom. 

They make a complete and detailed 
analysis of insurance exposures, and 
make recommendations as to adequate 
coverage, supporting them with the val- 
uations on all buildings and properties. 

On the miscellaneous business, such as 
personal accounts, they furnish the in- 
sured with a valuation report on his 


dwelling and a complete detailed inven- 
tory of household and personal effects. 
For this work a tape recorder with a 





long microphone cord and remote con- 
trol switch has proved invaluable to the 
appraisers who can walk from room to 
room dictating the inventory and ap- 
praisals on to the tape. 

This is ‘typical of the modern methods 
and equipment used in the processing 
and servicing of their business, which 
through experience they have found, en- 
ables the agency to maintain a satisfac- 
tory operating cost. 


Clients Kept Informed on Loss Ratios 


On the larger risks the agency main- 
tains a detailed experience record which 
enables them at all times to counsel with 
the insureds on their loss experience. 
This information is not generally avail- 
able through agency sources, and it has 
been found that it has been a contrib- 
uting factor in the growth of the agency. 

Generally speaking, industries such as 
small manufacturing plants, contractors 
automobile dealers and other similar 
businesses, which make up a large share 
of the Oil Capital’s business life, mani- 
fest very little interest in loss ratios, 
primarily because they never have been 
given the opportunity. Their energy is 
directed toward the development of their 
own businesses, and they leave loss ra- 
tios to their insurance counselors. 

Paul Sisk has found, however, that 
when customers are regularly provided 
with a record of their losses, they imme- 
diately take an active interest in the 
less trends disclosed. Enthusiastically 
they will give full support, he says, to 
the adoption of adequate and remedial 
safety measures. It is in their own in- 
terest to do so. “Agents who have not 
adopted this practice will find it a thor- 
oughly worthwhile practice. It will not 
only improve their experience agency- 
wise, but will help toward keeping their 
present customers and adding new 
ones.” 

Mr. Sisk, a firm believer in active 
participation in community civic work, 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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According to the Insurance Expense 
New York Insurance 


1954 results of over 200 


Exhibit of the 
Department the 
casualty and fire companies, li- 


stock 
censed in this state and doing a coun- 
trywide business, point to profitable 
operations in all casualty, surety and 
\. & H. lines written. It was, in fact, 
one of the best years enjoyed by these 
companies, a welcome relief after recent 
“lean” years in the automobile iine, and 
with over-all statutory underwriting 
profit of well over 5%. 

Written premiums again went well 
over the $3 billion mark. The percentage 
of increase, however, was much less than 
in 1953 and 1952. This is largely because 
the rate increase program in the auto- 
mobile field had been completed by the 
end of 1953, and rate reduciions were 
in evidence in some other major lines 
uch as workmen’s compensation. More 
of the smaller fire companies are slow]; 
but surely moving into the casualty field 


but their 1954 production could not be 
expected to swell the total as it was 
the first year of multiple line operation 
for some of them. For the most part 
pooling arrangements still prevail. 
\uto hiabilit y, the largest line, con 
tinued to improve but production slowed 
down. Written premiums were $909,109, 
131 and earned premiums—$889,381,275. 
Over-all loss ratio was 54.0%; expense 
ratio 42.7%, and net underwriting profit, 
3.3%. This compares with 54.4% bag 
ratio and 19% profit reported he a 
Company 


Accident & Casualty Winterthur....... 
(Has Discontinued Direct Writing) 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Aetna Insurance Group ................ 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 


Agricultural Insurance Group 


(Embraces All Lines Written) 
EE ee oe ee ee ee 
(Embraces All Lines Wri ‘tlen) 


Allstate Insurance 


American Automobile 


American Casualty Group ...... 
American Credit Indemnity 

Eagle Fire 
All Lines 
American Employers’ 
American Fidelity & Castel. 
American Fidelity Fire is 
American Guarantee & Liability 


American 
(/:mbraces 


Written) 


American Insurance Group ..... 
(k:mbraces . 1// Lines WW rilten) 
American Liberty 
American Motorists .................. 
American Policyholders’ 
American Surety Group 
Arex Indemnity 
Associated Indemnity 


(( ‘ontinued on 


Country-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1954 of Companies Licensed 





In New York State 


STOCK COMPANIES 








year ago for the 286 companies examined. 


in 


id, EIS 


casualty 


Auto P.D. Profit Up to 11.4% 


Auto 
the 1954 


one of the brightest spots 
picture for 


stock 


carriers, ee earned premium volume 
of $451,394,743 on which net underwriting 


profit 


of 114% 


was 


made. 


This 


Was 


nearly three times higher than the 1953 


profit. 
ence, 
hive 


in 


points 
pense ratio was 44.0%. 
this 


line 


Reflecting 
the 1954 loss 


lower than a 


the improved 
44.0% 
year ago. 
Written premiums 
exceeded $460,000,000. 


ratio of 


experi- 


was 
Ex- 


Workmen’s compensation, second larg- 


est 


ence 


line, 


in 1954. 


oth 


written 


and 


also enjoyed improved experi- 
earned 


premiums topped the $500,000,000 mark. 


In 


year. 
about 
expense 


contrast to 


four 
ratio 


Kneouragingly 


the 5.5% net 
1953 this line produced 9.9% 
The 1954 loss 
points 
was 
the stock 


ratio of 
better than 


34.7%. 


profit in 
profit 
55.4% 


last 
Was 
1953. 


companies 
lc SS ON 


Loss 


with 


turned their 1953 underwriting 
liability other than auto into a net profit 
of 1.9% last year. This was on an earned 
premium volume of $303,415,320. 
ratio stood at 44.2% compared 
44.6% in 1953. Written premiums 


$329,963,541. 


were 


Loss ratio was 44.7% and expense ratio 
48.1%. 

Group A. & H., largest line in this 
class, enjoyed a production of $240,972,- 
549 in earned premiums, sizably higher 
than in 1953. Net profit of 4.5% com- 
pared with 3.6% a year ago. Loss ratio 
of 76.8% was nearly two points better. 
Expense ratio was 18.7%. 

While glass and burglary operations 
continue favorable, net profit last year 
in these lines was not as large as in 
1953. For glass—on an earned volume of 
$27,912, i net profit was 4.6% com- 
pared with 8.3% in 1953 on about the 
same volume. Loss ratio stood at 40.4% 
compared to 36.7% in 1953. Expense ratio 
was 55.0%. 


three points lower than in 1953. Expense 
ratio was 52.8%. 
Fidelity and Surety Still Money-Makers 


Fidelity. and surety operations con- 
tinue profitable and loss experience was 
slightly better than in 1953. For fidelity 
the net profit was 6.0% (about half a 
point less than in 1953) on total earned 
premiums of $59,718,004. Written pre- 
miums topped $71, 700,000, a sizable gain. 
Comparative loss ratios were 35.9% and 
36.1%. Expense ratio stood at 58.1%. 

Continuing to benefit by the high level 
of construction, surety written premiums 
topped $110,000,000 last year, about $4 
million greater than in 1953. On an 
earned premium volume of $107,546,908 


a net profit of 17.6% was made, com- For burglary and theft a net profit of 
pared with 18.0% profit in 1953. Loss 3.8% was made on earned premiums of 
ratio of 21.1% compared with 21.5% the $77,900,406 in contrast to 9.2% profit in 


1953 on earned premiums of $75,431,741. 
The 1954 loss ratio of 41.5% was several 
points higher. Expense ratio was 54.7%. 

Soiler and machinery showed earned 
premiums of $39,912,661 and written pre- 
miums of $48,565,743. Underwriting profit 
was 12.8%, four points higher than in 
1953. Loss ratio of 23.5% was fractionally 
lower than in 1953; expense ratio was 
63.7%. 


previous. Expense ratio was 61.3%. 


A. & H. Lines All Profitable 


The casualty carriers continue to make 
money on their A. & H. operations. For 
individual accident a net profit of 10.6% 
was made on earned premiums of $47,- 
064,171. ratio of 33.5% was frac- 
tionally better than a year ago. Expense 
ratio was 55.9%. 


year 


Loss 





P.D. other than auto also improved Hospital and medical earned premiums Individual company results which fol- 
but production gain was not as much as __ tote led $30,844,427 on which net profit of low are for one year—1954—rather than 
the previous year. Written premiums 13.9% was made. Loss ratio was 40.2% on a five-year basis. Fire insurance writ- 
were shown at $71,679,949; earned pre-and expense ratio 45.9%. ings are included for some of the com- 
miums at $67,797,193. Net underwriting Individual A. & H. (largely health panies but, for the most part, the ex- 
profit of 10.7% compared with 6.2% in insurance) showed earned premiums of hibits embrace mostly casualty and 
1953. The 1954 loss ratio of 36.5% was $43,909,537 on which net profit was 7.2%. surety volume. 

Earned Losses Loss F e ° _ 
Premiums ~Semniead ratio Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
$ 8,425,895 $ 4,105,394 48.76 
e & 
aeiaozes © papaaess «473 In 1954 Country-wide Experience 
Paes, 130,669,909 67,198,411 4 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
18,773,890 10,195,434 54.3 Earned sses Loss 
- es kas Drillers UsiGtiramee ooo sie oss s 60056 0 50k si $327,491,223 $211,734,380 64.7% 
iors 1,381,410 750,77. o4. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group ........... 211,488,811 108,021,640 51.1 
teeees 173,470,031 peepee a. United States F. & G. ..............00.0222.. 187,902,742 88,947,935 473 
Y 50,181,440 21,114,862 ‘4 
et 33,018,256 16,660,053 50.5 Home of New York .......................-+ 187,252,245 106,957,631 57.1 
$371,969 1,066,260 24.3 Hartford Accident & Indemnity ............ 175,949,695 89,821,155 51.1 
16,317,689 7,784,140 47.7 PPINERES ROUNIEIIIS ibs sew kn ho vee cw Ss 173,470,631 85,798,215 49.5 
eee 26,918,494 11,542,658 42.9 Continental Casualty ........................ 154,561,560 81,005,889 524 
22.899, 387 2,419,98 54.2 
pices or oo ne Aetna Casualty & Surety .................... 148,140,255 70,032,953 473 
és a0 ,II1,U0 Z,¢ U2 J. 
seg 6,312,811 2,736,500 43.3 Firemen’s Fund Insurance Group ............ 146,905,218 70,695,270 48.1 
81,033,024 43,547,441 537 Travelers Indemnity ........................ 135,289,115 59,748,282 44.2 
511,004 205,589 40,2 Aetna Insurance Group ..................... 130,669,909 67,198,411 514 
pepsi piceirgad nad Fidelity & Casualty .....................000- 120,541,196 62,744,742 52.1 
Siac ietie eter Pe 73,038 ghd Don is 4. - 
38,490,053 16,157,381 42.0) Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America. . 92,866,297 46,808,578 50.4 
‘ a “ ( ) , Pe ra a : ce Be ot | ee a a 91,465,436 42,056,674 46.0 
Paye 7) American Insurance Group .................. 81,033,024 43,547,441 53.7 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


Earned 
Company Premiums 

Pankcens Ge SHMBOTS Sos 5 os = 5 és oo ee as bee ce $ 8,613,410 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Birmingham Fire of Alabama ................ 2,206,934 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Boston Insurance Group ................+50+: 43,506,430 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Bratishi CopmemU 505 erences aica siinictisw.s 0:5. 929,620 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Buffalo Unsuranee: Cok... 635.6 668 sepia ok cs 00 es 4,791,324 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Caledonian Insurance Group ................. 6,763,169 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

California: Tnsurance Gas 6.05. 65. 668k e sos 3,934,654 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Gat GPM aoe oho Sha stow titelne Sees’ 3,421,878 

Central Surety ........... Aiko ae es 10,659,282 

Century neeeneteys <.hatae scamiewis soe sercoN ne (1) Poaciers 
(See Aetna Insurance Group) 

(GK SOMONE. 564 vs cise sacle eeu seas 3,309,780 

Cicslueanesi i MNUREE, cihye Ss c\oisinysie's tie sioks anaes wie 8,570,712 

Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark......... 33,552,452 

Commercial Union Fire .................000+5 3,088,352 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

eriTO Cte MUNEIUD. 6655505) acai dsiiecsceaee. eases 
(See Security Group) 

SL OMRM RR ele oS are ena Oe Cais tae ee Ns 200,359 

CR i eC aa 154,561,560 

Continental Insurance Co. ................05. 65,573,521 

Dubuque Fire & Marine .................++.: 3,134,634 

Employers’ Fire ......... Ure eee 13,342,347 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Einmlovere. SEeMENEW 25 Wor Sioa sieeve sive a= 3c 54,045,205 

qdity” Generel <.6545 000 ose pateoeeueaess ON 352,392 

Federal of New Jersey Group................ 44,244,848 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

MIO Oe COBUMNEY 6225085 2.25. oo 2 scien see kineae's’s 120,541,196 

Fidelity & Deposit Group ..................-. 17,353,315 
(Includes American Bonding Co.) 

Fire Association of Philadelphia ............. 38,153,116 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group ............ 146,905,218 

PiremOn se GF INGWEEE 25.655 6c cetcs ces cseeeecs 61,304,320 

founders’ Insurance Co. ................++: ef 5,654,867 

NSBROE AL ECON is coisa es croton ees ae eines 62,049,639 

Sepa es NER rsrcce cas oo oie oe ccersustiercine eats 43,619,221 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

General Casualty of America ................. 32,550,559 

General’ Fire:@e Cesueney, 66... cies oaeee since 10,244,788 

isis Wieeie IMINO, o.oo ines hee ebierensi® 2 4 | oan 
(See Glens Falls Group) 

lenis) Poaile CAPs nos 55h a Glico eh enw orcs elec 70,650,629 

Rabe: WINE 55 6G a oak aca saee esses, |.» sin tolele 
(See Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group) 

Government Employes Insurance Co.......... 21,634,422 

Great American Indemnity ................... 36,722,349 

Guaratites 0.760 Ne ie. 6 oiicccsciecckc ck veae 1,542,016 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity .............. 175,949,695 

PURVULOPE TGUB OUI oo o.s toad deena cs eee anes 1,015,882 

Haviford Stamm MOUSE 666.60 So0es siccesaweees 17,463,897 

PRWUB YO = TORIIED | oss sc 8 ous ss os ee shoes sews 5,761,706 

Neonie-AimmnNEIEN SS «salsa orotate scatenee 32,840,080 

Moine of NeW: Vie nies cs sess se hess ee eeens 187,252,245 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 

Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A............-- 92,866,297 

Enternalignl MadGle@: cob icasicce Sh sicccsed moves 143,429 

London Guarantee & Accident ............... 19,748,128 

London & Lancashire Indemnity ............. 9,816,373 

Mambanen Ca io. so 5 soos cc osen sec ees ess 2,422,398 
(Formerly Manhattan Mutual Auto.) 

Manufacturers’ Casualty ...................-- 16,469,502 

Phorplpnl Cas svc aon oss asc sndiw esties 91,465,436 

Massachusetts Bonding ..................0005 38,156,264 

Merchants Indemnity .................00e0005 7,249,202 

Metropolitan Casualty ...............00000005 30,549,353 

Milwaukee Insurance Co. ................000: 17,384,807 


(Embraces All Lines Written) 


Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


Losses 


Incurred 


$ 4,332,333 
1,132,743 
23,156,936 
461,629 


2,605,474 


3,734,606 
1,949,089 


1,969,739 
4,504,253 


1,594,397 
3,825,191 
18,569,809 
1,527,655 


153,811 
81,005,889 
34,498,134 


1,707,264 
6,043,077 


24,682,513 
158,792 


17,379,894 


62,744,742 
4,002,290 


21,296,208 
70,695,270 
33,281,848 

2,613,800 


29,492,238 
14,808,031 


12,619,492 
6,118,785 


9,429,212 
18,329,698 
875,720 


89,821,155 
557,798 
3,924,588 
2,553,359 
14,751,208 
106,957,631 


46,808,587 
8,254 


9,265,208 
4,114,619 


1 595,213 


7,303,958 
42,056,074 
19,649,219 

3,362,193 
16,967,166 

9,438,136 

















Page 7 
Established 1925 
NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mltchell 2-7080 
Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
1 Exchange Place Phone: DE 3-2156 Jersey City, N. J. 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
National-Ben Franklin ................-.000+: $ 6,404,929 $ 3,477,208 54.3% 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
EO MRNOKIMAT CRBUMNO ooo ila sce osc o e0< sisi ~ sis. sel 16,590,967 9,645,342 58.1 
atoatinl GF PAstGNe 6. sic oo ok is veces ccses 75,435,204 39,597,996 52:5 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
National Surety Gomer « ..66 608. kc ccce tensa uc 33,156,644 3,200,581 39.8 
National Union Indemnity ................... 2,053,536 1,068,220 52.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty ................... 54,830,007 27,593,532 50. 
New Hampshire Fire Group .................. 25,244,720 14,693,953 58.2 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty ......... 19,160,410 9,418,346 49.2 
POU OIE RPM ge rs ied oc Kcwtocelecisicn.cs 6,815,774 3,406,509 50.0 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
New York Underwriters ..................... 5,854,422 3,145,463 53.7 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
MW ANN creo 5 okt o ie 6 aie scdials Ske Goes 5,687,992 2,707,757 47.6 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
MONMMINMEI EWI TS 5 oe es eats cy ceawares oA 20,196,043 9,146,222 45.3 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
North British & Mercantile Group ........... 35,765,445 18,705,589 52.3 
Northern Assurance Group ................-- 10,414,492 5,028,472 54.0 
Northern of New York ........:....0s00800 20,687,389 9,948,055 48.1 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
ROMER REMMI sara ol ch vino bona. sie suas oid sisveind eave 20,007,777 10,362,273 51.8 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
Nawwtele Unidns Grogs. 6. oes cies ccie sien cesis ce 6,905,039 3,416,355 49.5 
Northwestern National ...................... 14,726,321 6,413,998 43.6 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee ................ 15,658,100 6,636,760 42.3 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity ..................... 12,593,976 6,159,519 48.9 
NAN REAM EPAMNIN Goo 7:5, 0253 Sic Sareea se sle din vine tots 25,896,759 10,638,709 40.0 
ACHE NAUMAN CIRO > 6c.c5)- 0 cinis oars cele eos ee 17,319,215 9,642,722 55.7 
(Embraces All Lines W ritten) 
rN Ras CORN sooo soars cic ola ca cess bine ais desiers 10,451,371 1,353,338 41.7 
Penn. Manufacturers’ Assn. Casualty......... 17,576,811 8,388,989 47.7 
Py ee) 0 | oe a a ee 13,165,418 6,176,845 46.9 
Phoenix of Hartford Group .................. 74,324,616 40,833,610 54.9 
Providence- Washington Indemnity ........... 3,006,969 1,475,515 49.1 
PC SIE 1 One oe ee 10,426,668 3,659,321 35.1 
URC RI MII one la si ier acd sxenicmnsc; np | Tereeniaie 89s “RGR 
(See Royal-Liverpool Group) 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group ............ 211,488,811 108,021,640 51.1 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity ................. 43,900,844 18,928,546 43.1 
UUM NTI odio ca a's ciawin sree walalvieleso ceeie's 5,800,850 1,520,394 26,2 
ONE AMINO goo c coca oy ce ndas beds oscars 5,323,468 2,148,598 40.4 
Security of New Haven Group ............... 24,074,641 11,914,913 49.5 
OURO CNN 052s v5 kc cre ks ie Miers were aisle 16,567,100 6,931,154 41.8 
OT re nn ee 433,443 329,497 76.01 
South British of New Zealand................ 841,968 329,003 39.1 
Springfield Fire & Marine ................... 53,029,843 27,955,303 527 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
State Farm Mutual Auto .........56550...08. 206,077,861 99,186,476 48.1 
Seu RENNEINII 0 os foo vie eves dee vse cee 5,390,010 2,368,213 43.9 
SWitserinseh GOMBEED 6. . o5 5 cen be cceeccvencsas 5,847,505 2,890,167 49.4 
(EM MRMNMIEI john 53 oe Ua cinla Hes ametlc ue wees 2,623,125 538,901 20.6 
Ue) rrr 135,289,115 59,748,282 44.2 
Travelers Insurance Co. ...........cccecceees 327,491,223 211,734,380 64.7 
Union Marine & General .................... 3,004,293 1,545,342 51.4 
Da 8 ae SS Oe © nee PI 2,332,231 1,447,329 62.1 
Aerbedl INGGIOGED ENGOMBNEY 50. cc cecccsiccese = =. veviews atiena or 
PROTO riot) 55 ts ate alu rao etn RSs 01S sa caves 16,024,680 7,276,188 45.4 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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State Agents’ Assns. and Local Boards Launch 


° 


Ad Programs to Meet Direct Writer 


One of 1955’s most encouraging trends 
for independent local and the 
American Agency System is the number 
publicity programs 
the country, 


agents 


and 
around 


f advertising 
being launched 
either by state agents’ associations, local 
or county boards. Motivation for this 
movement is the determination of the 
agents to hold their own and, in fact, 
to take aggressive action, in competition 
with direct writers and specialty com- 
panies. 

The three most ambitious programs— 
those of the Connecticut and Colorado 
state agents’ associations and the joint 
effort of the Texas state association and 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association- 
have been running since last February 1 
and results from the combined use of 
radio, television, newspaper advertising 
and direct mail, have been encouraging. 
In addition the Casper (Wyo.) Insurors 
has just launched a year- 
long program as a direct outgrowth ot 
Colorado Insurors’ effort. At the same 
time the Essex County (N. J.) Insurance 
Agents Association is in the midst of a 
group effort to get across to the public 
their need for a competent insurance 
agent. The Atlantic Companies of New 
York generously furnished Essex County 
with a series of nine ads (professionally 

wees esas é 
prepared by Doremus & Co., New York 
ad agency) which are now running 1n 
two large Newark dailies. This is felt 
to be the first time that a campaign has 
been designed by a property and casu- 
alty company especially for use by 
agents, with no mention of the company 


Association 


in the copy 
Early Results Encouraging 

The early results in all of these cam- 
paigns have been encouraging. Realisti- 
cally the agents have not expected an 
immediate flood of orders. As the Colo- 
rado Insurors’ ad expert—Dugg Holmes 
of Galen E. Broyles Co., Inc., Denver- 
points out: “The agents in this state 
appreciate that they are embarking on 
a long-term educational campaign to 
sell a principle to a generally apathetic 
public. The direct writers have a 20-year 
head start in consumer advertising. We 
won't catch up overnight.” 

Be that as it may, the combined effect 
of advertising, publicity and direct mail 
on the public consciousness, using all 
types of media, in dozens of cities and 
towns in these states is making a dent. 
The objective, of course, is to attract 
new prospects and to resell old clients 
on the American Agency System and 
particularly on the services of the home- 
town agent or insuror. 


Connecticut’s “You're a Neighbor 
Not a Number” 


In Connecticut where 28 local boards 
are participating an investment of $50,- 
0OO has been made, each board being 
committed for a share of the cost. Three 
of the local boards are using the medium 
of radio exclusively. Leading newspapers 
of the state are running attention-getting 
ads, one of the best of which carries 
the headline: “Why Pay More for Your 
Insurance? Here’s Why Posters, 
window and policy stickers and a leaflet: 


“Why I Buy My Insurance from an 


Agent or Broker” are being distributed 
in large quantities. 

The intriguing theme song of this 
organized effort is, “You’re a Neighbor 
Not a Number to Your Hometown In- 
surance Agent.” William H. Wiley, 
executive secretary of the Connecticut 
Association, while reluctant to cite speci- 
fic results until the fall, points to 30,245 
copies of the “Why” brochure in the 
hands of the membership; 120 posters, 
1,961 window stickers, 28,100 policy stick- 
ers, and requests for advertising mats 
by all of the local boards with one 
exception. He also says that 60 out-of- 
State inquiries about the “hometown 
nt campaign have been received to 
date. 


Hometown Agent States His Case 


Here follows the text copy of one of 
the most popular Connecticut messages. 
Ringing with sincerity, it reads: ; 
_1. I am a full-time professional in my 
field—therefore, you should expect qual- 
ity in what I do for you. 

2. | maintain an office and pay salaries 
and other expenses for one reason— 
the better to serve my customers. 

3. Before I even obtain an order, my 
experience and knowledge of insurance 
contracts and companies is used to rec- 
ommend adequate protection—not merely 
a policy. : 

4. I secure detailed information to make 
certain the policy I write or renew 
provides the best protection for the 
correct premium charge. 

_ 5. The sale and delivery of a contract 
is only the beginning of my agency 
service—not the end of it. ii j 

6. | arrange a premium payment plan 
best suited for each individual customer. 
_ 7. During the policy term, any changes 
in rates or policy conditions are acted 
upon for the benefit of my customers. 

8. When a claim arises, IT become my 
customer’s adviser at a time when he 
needs help the most. I assist him in 
completing his accident report, I pre- 
sent the facts to the company and follow 
the progress of his claim to expedite 
settlement, thus saving him time. trou- 
ble and money. 

_ 9. I stand willing and able to render 
further service by analyzing all your 
surance needs and presenting you a 


program of “tailor-made” protection for 
your home or business. 

10. I am a local, independent business- 
man whose only boss is—you my cus- 
tomer! 

Texas Co.s and Agents Working 
Together 

The Texas campaign represents the 
combined efforts of member companies 
of the Texas Insurance Advisory Asso- 
ciation and the state association of in- 
surance agents. The program was pre- 
pared by Jack R. Maguire, director of 
public relations for TIAA who has done 
yeoman service. To date the partici- 
pating agents have spent, or allotted for 
spending later this year, about $50,000. 
The “standard protection” seal of capital 
stock company insurance is featured in 
all ads, brochures, direct mai] and on 
decals. Large decals are being displayed 
in the office windows of over 900 agents 
in the state. And the windshields of 
over 10,000 automobiles also carry a 
decal “standard protection” seal. 

It was agreed in the planning stages of 
this joint effort, back in May, 1954, that 
the cost of producing the advertising 
material—brochures, decals, advertising 
mats, etc—would be borne by TIAA 
member companies. Furthermore, that 
the participating agents, either as indi- 
viduals or through their local associa- 
tions, would pay for all media costs 
(newspaper advertising, radio “spot” 
commercials, TV announcements) and 
would be furnished direct mail pieces 
at the actual printing cost. 

Mr. Maguire says it was first decided 
to conduct a test campaign using the 
four principal media—TV, radio, news- 
papers and direct mail. In business-like 
fashion a brochure was prepared an- 
nouncing the campaign which was titled, 
“Time to Speak Up.” All the materials 
and cost thereof were illustrated therein. 
The emphasis was put on the fact that 
“the American Agency System and the 
capital stock companies you represent 
have done a magnificent job. Why not 
let the customers know it?” 

Results Since Last February 

Since last February 1 when the cam- 
paign material was made available the 
following encouraging results have been 
obtained : 





Howard Hutson, CPCU, Denver, chairman of Colorado Insurors’ ad committee, 
views portion of advertising exhibit on display at Meet of NAIA’s Rocky Mountain 
Regional Conference. 


Competition 








Connecticut Assn. Theme | 


yoveen NEIGHBOR 





70 YOUR 
HOMETOWN INSURANCE AGENT 





1. Large decals of the “standard pro- 
tection” seal are now displayed in the 
office windows of more than 900 Texas 
agents. 

2. Windshield decals have been placed 
on 10,216 automobiles. 

3. A total of 239 agents and _ local 
exchanges are sponsoring radio adver- 
tising. 

4. Four exchanges 
television shows. 

5. The newspaper advertisements have 
been published a total of 607 times in 
more than 40 newspapers. 

6. Agents have mailed out 11,878 copies 
of the brochure, “What Makes Your 
Hometown Insurance Agents Tick ?” 

7. Agents have mailed out 10,878 copies 
of the brochure, “How To Be Sure When 
You Insure.” 

8. Agents have mailed out 56,690 copies 
of the advertisement, “Insurance For 
Homes That Humans Will Envy.” 


Your Local Agent; What You Can 
Expect From Him 


are sponsoring 


_In the popular brochure, “How to Be 
Sure When You Insure,” the copy starts 
off that “your assurance of good insur- 
ance begins with your choice of your 
agent. Select.him as carefully as you 
would choose your doctor, lawyer or 
banker. Like these professional men, 
your qualified local insurance agent de- 
pends for his success on his knowledge, 
his personal integrity, the quality of his 
services to you and his professional abil- 
ity to counsel with you on your insur- 
ance problems.” 

Further along it is emphasized that 
“service to you and technical ‘know 
how’ are his principal stocks in trade. 
. .. You will find him a real friend if 
you have a loss protected by insurance. 
This is his opportunity to deliver the 
protection you have purchased, and you'll 
find him at your service at once. He 
will see to it that your claim is ad- 
justed promptly and equitably and your 
loss paid quickly.” 

The closing “punch line” of this mes- 
sage advises: “Choose a local agent who 
represents only capital stock “standard 
protection companies” and the point is 
made . . this famous seal is always 
displayed by better local agents every- 
where. It’s a badge they display proudly 
—and it’s your guarantee of the best in- 
surance protection you can buy.” 


Colorado Insurors’ Campaign 


The campaign of the Colorado Insur- 
ors Association, directed by Galen 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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BORN... with more than one plus! 





ONEY SAVING “PACKAGE” 
FOR HOMEOWNERS — Now it takes only one 
policy* to give you the same basic Home- 
owner insurance protection that previously 
required four separate contracts. There’s a 
bonus, too— up to 25% savings in premium 
cost! What’s included? Fire damage to 
home or personal property, theft at home 
or away, loss from a multitude of causes 
such as windstorm, hail, smoke, explosion, 
malicious mischief, etc.** And Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability is included which, 


in the basic policy, provides $10,000 for any 
ruinous lawsuit arising from seemingly 
simple accidents around the home and away 
from home. 

You can make its broad coverage even 
broader if you wish by extending it to in- 
clude virtually every personal property cov- 
erage, within certain limits. Talk it over 
right away with your local Employers’ 
Group agent or broker —“'The Man With 
The Plan.” Ask him to tell you about our 
HOMEOWNERS POLICY. 


*Homeowners Policy not yet available in every state. Ask our agent or your broker. **A deductible may apply in some states. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASSACHUSETTS 








On his way fo serve you— 
Your nearby Employers’ Group agent 
—‘The Man With The Plan” — dis- 
plays this sign. It is the symbol of the 
most expert and helpful insurance 
service you can find. Call him in. 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post, June 4 
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Work Simplification in Office Management 


24 Suggestions To Reduce Operating Costs And Increase Efficiency 


In Agency Or Company Offices; More Careful Check On 


It has been said that efficient manage- 
ment of men, methods, machines and 
materials stems as much from attitude 
as it does from techniques. Techniques 
are learned from experience, exchanging 
ideas with others in the management 
feld, and from formal educational ex- 
posures. Attitudes, on the other hand, 


must be self- induced and inasmuch as 
they arise from mental viewpoints they 
are often reflected in the personality of 
the executive. 

classify 


We can attitudes into two 





yUY FERGASON 





general categories—positive thinking in 
which management is aware of the de- 
sirability for improvement and as such 
approaches the problems with the con- 
viction that each suggested solution is 
worthy of investigation for the purpose 
of its effective utilization. Negative 
thinking fails in recognizing the exist- 
ence of problems and then in being sure 
that the suggested improvements won't 
work because the problems are always 
different. I have known negative think- 
he and I recall the difficulty that | 
lave had in breaking through the barrier 
a filters all suggestions into the “it 
won’t work” category. 

If I were to accomplish nothing more 
in this article than to (1) awaken a 
genuine interest in work simplification; 
(2) refute the idea that your business 
is different from others in respect to 
clerical detail, and (3) create a real 
curiosity as to what other companies are 
ane, I will feel rewarded for my ef- 
orts, 


Better Methods 


Let us first direct our 
methods because it is in the field of 
methodology that personal efficiency, 
Willingness and knowledge are oftimes 
nullified or reduced in effectiveness be 
cause of the wasted time and energy 
required for cumbersome clerical detail. 

Bottlenecks, Delays and Failures to 
Meet Time Schedules Are Symptoms of 
Poor Methods—If management will find 


attention to 


Qualifications Of New Employes Urged 


By Guy FErcason 
Fergason Personnel, Chicago 


out why these delays occur rather than 
accept them as the inevitable aspect of 
volume variations, some startling accom- 
plishments in work simplification can be 
produced. If we will take advantage of 
every opportunity to study our methods, 
using the “prosaic crisis” as an excuse 
for further survey and analysis, bottle- 
necks will disappear. 

2. Copying Wherever and Whenever 
Possible—Facsimile reproduction may be 
the answer for the “extra copy or two.” 
Chemically treated paper which uses no 
carbon paper, but produces three or four 
extra copies at the original writing, has 
use in writing application forms for 
insurance, where a copy is placed in 
the policy (health and accident policies 
for example). Filing copies of original 
forms in a ticker file may do away with 
registering and recording forms for 
follow-up. 

3. Balance Man-Hours to Work Load 
by Reducing Operational Time and Mo- 
tion—In most offices man-hours are 
provided to meet peak production peri- 


Note every step in the process. See if 
work can be scheduled rather than per- 
mitted to be done as it arises. Peaks 
can be smoothed out by (1) scheduling 
and (2) by reducing the number of 
tasks in a process. 

4. Make Periodic Studies of All Forms 
and Reports—Pay particular attention to 
the number of copies. Are they serving 
their purpose? It is less costly to throw 
away an unused copy than to have to 
retype or reproduce an extra copy. 
Copies of reports, forms and letters are 
a means of internal communication 
whereby information is imparted in us- 
able form without the necessity of a 
separate operation. 

5. Check the Office Layout and Office 
Furniture—See that desks are arranged 
in the order of work flow and _ func- 
tional contact in order to eliminate 
movement. Office furniture should be 
functional and geared to the work. Space 
costs money—large, bulky desks require 


from 20% to 40% more space than the’ 


utility and unit office furniture. Space 











ods. Follow a work process, such as_ not effectively used is a business waste. 
writing a policy, from start to finish. 6. Develop Flexibility Through Train- 
soe 

e 

toneer 


of Lawyers j 
Malpractice 


i owen 


BALTIMORE 





Thousands of policies protect- 
ing many of the country’s 
leading lawyers and law firms 
have been written by this 
Company. For claim and un- 
derwriting 
on more than a generation of 


experience in malpractice in- 


surance, consult 





know-how | based 


NEW YORK 





























ing Office Personnel — Respons ibilities 
should be fixed even though the volume 
of work is not sufficiently large to_per- 
mit specialization of. function. Flexi- 
bility, where each employe in a small 
office can assist in any task assignment, 
is produced by training. Without flexi- 
bility, an office is vulnerable to absen- 
teeism and tardiness. 

7. Use Window (outlook) Envelopes 
for General Correspondence—About 10% 
of the typing load for average business 
correspondence can be eliminated by 
taking advantage of the name and ad- 
dress which is always typed in the letter 
and thereby can be used, by standard 
fold, so as to synchronize with the win- 
dow in the envelope. 

8. Place File Cabinets Close to the 
Point of Use—Quite often file cabinets 
are placed along a wall irrespective of 
the area of use. Floor loading may re 
quire this, but if the dead weight per 
square foot of floor space (in modern 
buildings this will be about 100 Ibs. per 
square foot) permits, move the files to 
the desk area where the filing materials 
used—this will movement of 


are save 
the personnel. 

9. The Flow of Work from Desk to 
Desk, Department to Department, Is 
Facilitated if Fewer Private Offices Are 


Provided—Modern arrangement suggests 
the use of open and continuous space 
rather than chopped up space occasioned 
by private offices and department il 
segregation. A floor to ceiling wall is 
an obstruction to work flow. Often segre- 
gation is desirable (personal desires) but 
rarely is it essential. 

10. Use Form Letters and Form Para 
graphs for Repetitive Correspondence 
Much of the correspondence in business 
follows a repetitive pattern. Personally 
dictated letters for each situation are a 








Facts About the Author 


Guy Fergason, owner and manager ot 
Fergason Personnel, has specialized in 
insurance placements and aptitude test 


ing for over 15 vears. For that many 
years he has conducted management 
seminars for Chicago insurance firms. 
He also operates an aptitude testing 


clinic at his quarters at 330 South Wells 
Street, ( ‘thicago 

Mr. Fergason is in demand as a speak 
er at insurance meetings and has talked 
before many groups on personnel and 
management. He is a consultant to both 
companies and agencies on these prob- 
lems. At the same time he acts as 
broker in the sale of insurance agencies 
One of his hobbies is photography 








waste of time. If it is desired to retain 
the personal touch, form letters can be 
mass produced on mechanically operated 


typewriters in original copies. It is then 
only necessary to fill in the name with 
matched type. Outside letter shops can 
be used to produce the form letters 


Form paragraphs can be used to tailor 
make a letter without the requirement 
of personally dictating each paragraph 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Bokman’s “Premium Producer’ Articles 


Hit the Mark in Sales Inspiration 


Some kind of record for steady production of good, usable ideas to stimulate 
casualty-surety production is being set by Chas. H. Bokman, resident vice president 


of New Amsterdam Casualty, 
mers home in his newsy bulletin, 


in Pittsburgh. 
“The Premium Producer,” 


Week after week Mr. Bokman ham- 
on some line of insur- 


ince that needs cultivating, or sets forth his sales philosophy in the light of present 


day competitive conditions. 
cannot help but benefit. 


Those agents who read and heed what he has to say 


Next October 1 the Pittsburgh branch office of the New Amsterdam will observe 


its 30th anniversary. 
Mr. Bokman said, 
producers anywhere.” 


In calling attention to this milestone in his June 10 bulletin, 
“It will celebrate 30 years of friendly association with the finest 
His hope is that during the next six months ‘ 


‘we can easily 


establish a production record for 1955 that will stand out as a perpetual monument 


to our 30 years of service. 


In recognition of “Charlie” 
writer is glad to reproduce as 
messages. 





| Sold or Short-Changed? 








fashioned. Some 
think it just another annoyance. Others 
just do not understand and many of 
these, and many others just never have 
been sold. Your client can either be 
sold or short-changed by not getting 
something—yes, something he is _ en- 
titled to and often never gets, and in 
many cases gets and doesn’t know about 
it. That means in a few simple words 
that we are not doing a good selling job. 
Selling means more than just getting 
our order and collecting the money. 
Genuine selling means selling customers 
to remain customers—not only now but 
in the future. That kind of selling 
avoids the necessity of reselling the 
same customer everytime he has a new 
project. 

Fidelity bonds present a good example. 
Your client gets the protection—yes, but 
a careful outside check up 
on all employes. Why not tell him he 
this extra? Why not explain the 
and value of this investiga- 
tion service when you deliver the bond? 
Then if he has employes who cannot 
pass the searchlight of our investigation 
you can boast of our service and not 
complain that it annoys the assured. It 
is not an annoyance—your client cannot 
afford to have employes who cannot pass 
the test and the surety company cannot 
insure known bad risks. 


Some think it old 


he also gets 


gets 
importance 


Financial Statements Another Example 


Financial statements are another ex- 
ample. Often producers will put off 
getting up-to-date statements. Then a 


30okman’s fine production job The Eastern Under- 
follows some of 


his recent “Premium Producer” 


bond is needed in a hurry. The agent 
and surety company both look bad when 
they must hold up the “works” awaiting 
a new statement. You are doing your 
client a favor when you sell him on 
the need for keeping up-to-date com- 
plete itemized financial statements on 


hand. 
We are 


This is a 
selling service, so let’s sell the entire 
sell your 


service program. Either you 
clients on service—every phase of it we 
sell, and which he is entitled to and 
make a lasting customer or we short- 
change him and eventually lose the line. 

In a business like ours, which is a 
highly competitive business, we must 
emphasize every sales point we have— 
nothing less will continue your control 
over your business. So when we are 
selling service let’s sell the whole service 
program—holding back because it is too 
complicated to explain is not even a stop 
gap much less an answer. If the busi- 
ness is sold right and completely in the 
beginning, you will avoid many problems 
later on. And remember too—the busi- 
ness is not sold until the premium has 
been collected and paid to the company. 


service business. 





Let the Light Shine Thru 











We've been urging agents to give 
more time to selling comprehensive per- 
sonal liability and residence and outside 
theft policies. Various surveys, without 
exception, indicate that only a small per- 
centage of prospects have even been 
contacted much less sold. These are two 
fine policies, each providing broad as 
well as necessary protection at very rea- 

(Continued on Page 33) 





SALES SLANTS FROM CANADA 


A. G. W. Field, Editor of “General’s 
Review,’ Now Completing 10 Years 
in Post, Expresses His Philosophy 
For the past ten years on a regular 

monthly basis A. G. Wynne Field, 

A.L.L.C., editor of “General’s Review,” 

published in Toronto by the General 

\ccident, has done his stint in getting 

out a pithy, newsy publication for the 

agents and friends of his company. In 
over 840,000 words have been 
recorded about the happenings in the 

General Accident during a_ period of 

great growth. 

In editorial No. 104, 
June issue, Mr. Field 
temporary as saying that “General’s Re- 
view” more quotes in American 
insurance papers than any other Cana- 
dian insurance magazine. The Eastern 
Underwriter, an admirer of Editor Field 
and his fine paper, is glad to join the 
procession in reproducing the following 
bits of his sales philosophy. 

“When you get a new client through 
the recommendation of another client, 
do you always remember to thank the 
man who helped you? Do you some- 
times pass on prospects to your own 
clients? Ever think of making a graphic 


this time 


appearing in his 
quotes a con- 


gets 


chart of important connections to whom 
you sent business and who, in return, 
send business to you? 

* * * 

“Which takes less effort—to dig up a 
new client or hold an old one? 

x * * 

“Ever stop to think how much enthusi- 
asm means to a salesman? The arts 
depend upon enthusiasm. It takes en- 
thusiasm to develop a winning ball team. 
Enthusiasm builds cities. Advertising 
lacking in enthusiasm is dead. No sale 
can be made without enthusiasm. Axio- 
matic? Of course. But like all axiomatic 
things it is often overlooked. 

“Try shooting yourself with a needle- 
ful of enthusiasm some morning and see 
how it affects your technique. 

* * x 

“Do coupons have to be returned to 
prove their value? Of course, when 
readers send in asking for a_ household 
inventory book, for instance, it is prima 
facie evidence that the ad was read. 
However, the very presence of a coupon 
probably assures more readership than 
no coupon at all. Theory: Everybody is 
curious to know what they can get for 
nothing and the ad with a coupon has 
the better chance of grabbing attention.” 


Country-wide Experience 1950-1954 


Of the Reinsurance Companies 


Losses 
Incurred 


$6,606,818 
8,635,789 
8,884,613 
8,814,896 
8,579,892 


Earned 
Premiums 
$11,082,599 
12,104,838 
13,719,817 
15,452,253 
17,211,579 


Company 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


American Re-Insurance 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


$19,431,138 
20,589,245 
15,841,662 
15,891,231 
17,273,920 


$11,650,311 
19,264,252 
7,842,953 
7,962,585 
7,616,552 


Employers Reinsurance Corp. ......... 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


$15,516,534 
17,143,804 
19,703,702 
20,019,486 
21,852,785 


$8,562,284 
10,763,087 
11,832,787 
9,960,033 
8,783,815 


General Reinsurance 


North American Casualty & Surety 

Reinsurance Corp. 1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


1954 


$18,804,173 
18,747,276 
22,180,937 
24,584,787 
24,649,547 


$9,363,507 

9,817,389 
11,023,080 
11,738,399 
11,304,277 


Unity Fire & General $2,018,672 $1,116,298 
(Includes fire reinsurance; commenced casualty-surety reinsurance in 1954) 





Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Losses 
Incurred 
$ 12,727,996 
88,947,935 
19,771,058 


Earned 


Premiums 
$ 23,944,642 
187,902,742 
37,889,554 


Company 
United States Casualty 
United States F. & G. 
United States Fire 


United States Guarantee 
(Merged with Federal Insurance Co.) 


3,424,138 
8,444,816 
58,954,768 


1,451,527 
4,597,575 
32,708,225 


Vigilant 
Yorkshire Group 


Zurich General Accident 


DELANEY OFFICES INCORPORATED 
99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-0061 


WILLIAM F. DELANEY, JR. 


President 
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sn fr A You'll get help 
Jin a hurry--if you have 


the policy with the 
* 


54) 


OS. 


*Personal Service 


Few experiences can be more terrifying than a serious automobile 
accident. Nothing demonstrates so quickly the value of the P. S. you 
get with every policy in the tna Casualty and Surety Company. 


= 


ws 


' P. S. means the personal service of your Etna agent — an independ- 
3 < P a ‘, iJ ent businessman, known and respected in your own community. A 
: ; . trained, experienced insurance adviser, he will serve you well in plan- 
ning the right kinds and amounts of insurance for you before you have 
an accident . . . in standing by you when trouble strikes. 


, ; ‘ 4 “ And it means, too, the personal service of thousands of other 4tna 
agents from coast to coast. Backed by the tna Casualty’s nationwide 
; § 5 claim service organization, they assure you of quick, competent help 
) 4 ¢ ; . .. day or night . . . anywhere in the U. S. 
So — before you have an accident — call an tna Casualty agent. 
—= He can give you the security of 4tna’s tremendous financial resources 
— and the peace of mind that goes with personal service whenever 
you need it . . . wherever you go. 


FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affilicted with Atna Life Insurance Company @ Automobile Insurance Company © Standard Fire Insurance Company ® Hartford, Connecticut 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1954 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








NON-STOCK 


COMPANIES 








Over 50 non-stock casualty and fire 
companies, licensed in New York and 
doing a countrywide business, gave a 
good account of themselves last year, 
showing an underwriting profit on all 
lines written except fidelity, surety and 
\. & H., according to figures received 
from the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

For the companies in this exhibit 
whose individual results are recorded on 
this and following pages, the total writ- 
ten premiums for casualty and surety 
lines topped the $1,000,000,000 mark and 
totaled $9996,377,552. 
shows that ratios for 
each line improved as compared with 
1953 and with similar improvement in 
net gain from underwriting before led- 
eral income taxes. Thus, over-all profit 
was well ahead of 1953 

Workmen’s compensation maintains its 
No. 1 position as the largest line written 
last year by the non-stock carriers. 
Written premiums reported by the De- 
partment were $334,339,210 and earned 
$330,384,180. Loss ratio was 
with 59.9% the year 
from underwriting 


earned premiums 


The record loss 


premiums 
compared 
Net gain 


55.0% 


previous, 


Company 


Allied American Mutual Fire.............. 
Amalgamated Mutual 
(American) Lumbermens 
American Manufacturers Mutual 
American Mutual Liability 
American Steamship Owners Mutual 
Atlantic Mutual Group 


Badger Mutual of Wisconsin 


Bakers Mutual 
Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Central Mutual 
Consolidated Mutual Taxpayers 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty .. 


Electric Mutual Liability ... 
Empire Mutual 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa....... 


Employers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin... . 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity 


Factory Mutual 
Farm Bureau Mutual 
Federated Mut. Implement & Hardware... 


General Mutual 
(Formerly Coal Merchants Mutual) 


Grain Dealers Mutual 
Greater New York Mutual 


Hardware Mutual of Wisconsin 
Hardware Mutual of Minnesota 


was 20.6% as against 16.6% in 1953. 
Expense ratio last year was 23.8%. 

Automobile liability, second largest 
line, also produced a better underwriting 
profit than in 1953. On earned premium 
volume of $322,256,262 the percentage of 
gain was 6.9 compared with 4.9 the pre- 
vious year. Written premiums totaled 
$328,044,005. Loss ratio of 54.3% com- 
pared with 56.8% in 1953. Expense ratio 
was 38.8%. 

Automobile P.D. bettered its 1953 rec- 
ord by showing 14.6% profit on earned 
premiums of $158,223,844. Written pre- 
miums of $160,444,804 were recorded. 
Los§ ratio in this line dropped from 
51.7% in 1953 to 484% last year. The 
1954 expense ratio was 37.0%. 

The favorable trend in liability other 
than auto continued in 1954. On an 
earned premium volume of $75,040,139 
the percentage gain from underwriting 
was 4.2 compared with 3.6% in 1953 and 
an underwriting loss of 4.2% in 1952. 
Loss ratio for companies in this exhibit 
was 51.7% as against 53.7% in 1953. 

Experience in property damage other 
than auto continued to improve. An un- 
derwriting gain of 11.8% was shown on 


earned premiums of $16,392,743. In 1953 
the percentage of profit was 9.7. Respec- 
tive loss ratios were 45.8% and 50.4%. 
The 1954 expense ratio was 42.4%. 

Fidelity and Surety “in the Red” 

Reflecting an industry trend toward 
higher losses, the non-stock carriers lost 
money last year on their fidelity bond 
business. On an earned premium volume 
of $3,412,314 the percentage of under- 
writing loss was 9.0. This is in contrast 
to 11.7% profit in 1953 on earned pre- 
miums of $3,185,282. The 1954 expense 
ratio was 44.6%. Loss ratio was 64.4%. 

On a small volume of surety business 
($687,371 earned) the percentage of un- 
derwriting loss was 8.3 compared with 
loss of 6.0 in 1953 on practically the 
same volume. Loss ratio was 65.7% and 
expense ratio 42.6%. 

Improved showing of the non-stock 
companies in Group A. & H. also re- 
flected the industry improvement. Earned 
premium volume jumped to $58,332,492 
($53,060,037 in 1953) and underwriting 
profit was 9.3% compared with 6.7% the 
previous year. Respective loss ratios 
were 74.9% and 78.0%. The 1954 expense 


ratio was 15.8%. 


For combined accident and health a 
underwriting loss of 1.5% was reported 
on earned volume of $1,963,378. The 1954 
loss ratio was 63.3% and expense ratio 
38.2%. Hospital and medical—$3,727. 
862 in earned premiums—showed 7% 
underwriting profit. Loss ratio was 51.3% 
and expense ratio 48.0%. 

Biggest percentage of underwriting 
profit was in the boiler and machinery 
line. It was 46.4% on an earned premium 
volume of $16,269,663, compared with 
43.2% on 1953 earned volume of $14,5%, 
391. The 1954 loss ratio was 17.8% and 
expense ratio 35.8%. 

While profitable lines, glass and bur 
glary and theft results were not as good 
as in 1953 for the non-stock carriers. On 
earned premium volume of $2,413,678 for 
glass the profit percentage was 13.6% in 
contrast to 22.0% in 1953 on earned vo- 
ume of $2,321,199. The 1954 loss ratio 
was 43.6 and expense ratio 42.8. 

For burglary and theft a gain of 123% 
was realized on earned premiums of 
$4,954,072. This compares with 15.1% 
profit in 1953 on earned premiums oi 


$4,705,976. Loss ratio was 41.8% and ex-f& 


pense ratio 35.8%. 








Losses 
Incurred 


2,220,774 
471,617 
51,202,989 
3,322,470 
41,632,306 
1,843,777 
10,113,249 


Earned 
Premiums 
$ 5,104,645 $ 
951,684 
117,457,207 
9,103,267 
71,344,404 
2,905,886 
26,041,165 


1,181,343 
571,676 
1,210,809 


2,862,379 
2,075,502 
2,661,875 


7,780,765 
2,383,612 
4,029,816 


19,586,012 
5,818,503 
9,372,942 


1,837,307 
4,091,909 
11,753,013 
49,457,639 
1,256,455 


3,098,780 
8,360,674 
24,618,632 
87,485,554 
2,685,612 


5,131,409 
68,885,016 
10,735,268 


14,306,523 
120,323,532 
23,391,999 


3,913,554 1,976,470 


6,204,866 
3,782,437 


14,713,365 
7,147,900 


30,481,151 
9,990,672 


59,337,515 
24,040,489 


Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies 


In 1954 New York State Writings 


Company 


Liberty Mutual 
State Farm Mutual Auto 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto 
(American) Lumbermens 

Employers Mutual Liability 
American Mutual Liability 
Hardware Mutual of Wisconsin 
Michigan Mutual Liability 
Utica Mutual 
Atlantic Mutual Group 
Employers Mutual Casualty 
Hardware Mutual of Minnesota 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
United Services Auto Association 
Central Mutual 


Loss 
Ratio 
59.4% 
48.1 
57.2 
43.6 
56.5 
58.4 


Losses 


Incurred 


Earned 
Premiums 
$225,661,639 $133,976,186 
206,077,861 99,186,476 
120,323,532 68,885,016 
117,457,207 51,202,989 
87,485,554 49,457,639 
71,344,404 41,632,306 
59,337,515 30,481,151 
40,265,707 21,801,807 
29,467,354 13,629,853 
26,041,165 10,113,249 
24,618,632 ‘11,753,013 
24,040,489 9,990,672 
23,391,999 10,735,268 
20,935,606 8,123,091 
19,586,012 7,780,765 





Company 


Ideal Mutual 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Interboro Mutual 


Jamestown Mutual ...................... 
Liberty Mutual 


Lumber Mutual Casualty 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 


Incurred 
Losses 


889,955 
6,279,220 
2,158,872 


1,601,293 
133,976,186 


4,024;161 
4,454,421 


Premiums 


Earned 


2,467,632 
14,589,648 
4,360,701 


ee: 4,075,831 
225,661,639 
7,531,906 
9,669,866 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Loss 
Ratio 
59.4% 
48.1 
572 
43.6 
565 
584 
514 
54.1 
46.3 
388 
47.7 
41.6 
45.9 
38.8 
39.7 
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KEANE & WARNER, Inc. 


offers brokers and agents a diversified line 
of accident and sickness contracts with a 
single common denominator. 


Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y 


KEANE & WARNER, Inc. 


General Agents 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
W Orth 4-3670 


General Agents for Accident & Sickness 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY PROVIDENT LIFE & CASUALTY 
of Reading, Pa. COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
of Hartford, Conn. INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 
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NAIA-National Bureau Conferences Revealed 


Thinking of Agents on Automobile Insurance 


At a time when both independent local 
agents and agency stock companies are 
searchingly examining all avenues of 
approach to a solution of the automobile 
competitive problem, the casualty com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents derived benefit as well 
as encouragement from its recent two- 
day meeting with the automobile rating 
committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. It was conducted 
in an atmosphere of good fellowship and 
willingness was expressed on both sides 
to weigh problems fairly and consider 
new approaches, even though they may 
have been previously turned down. 

ing oe the cooperation of the NAIA 
The Eastern Underwriter has been given 
the opportunity of viewing a summary 
of the answers to its casualty commit- 
tees questionnaire of last spring which 
formed the basis of the NAIA’s meeting 
with the Bureau. One of the most re- 
vealing cross sections of agent thinking 
contained in this summary were the re- 
sponses to specific questions on bureau 
and non-bureau company representation. 


68% Represent Both Bureau and 
Non-Bureau Companies 


It was brought out that 30% of those 
agents responding represent only Bureau 
companies, 2% represent non-Bureau 
companies, ant 68% represent both Bu- 
reau and non-Bureau carriers. To the 
68% of NAIA members were put three 
additional questions, the responses to 
which follow: 

Does non-Bureau company use lower 
manual rates than Bureau companies ? 


es oO 
05% 35% 
Do you find that, as a rule, the non- 


Bureau companies’ experience credits are 


smaller, larger or about the same as 
those of the Bureau? 
Smaller - - - - - - 16% 
Larger - ------ 35% 
Same ------- 49% 


Is the mean em of the non-Bureau 
companies more or less liberal than that 


of the Bureau companies ? 


More liberal - - - 32% 
Less liberal - - - - 17% 
About the same - - 51% 


Bureau’s Seven Classification Plan 

Bureau’s seven classification 
private passenger car plan, a sampling 
of answers to the NAIA questionnaire 
revealed that agents around the country 


As to the 


are not satisfied with this plan in its 
present form. However, it was agreed 
that the revision of last February 16 


whereby a distinction was made between 


the male and female operator under 25 
years of age has been of considerable 
assistance in the writing of this class 


of business. 

One of the NAIA representatives 
pointed out that the revised rate fpr the 
female principal operator or owner was 
causing some difficulty because of the 
aanaed rating basis being charged by 
certain non-Bureau companies for such 
exposure, In other words, these non- 
Jureau. companies recognize in_ their 
preferential rate treatment for females, 
the female principal operator or owner. 

The agents felt that the Bureau was 
not consistent when, on one hand, cer- 
tain female risks were recognized as 
deserving of a lower rate and yet, on 
the other hand, this principle is not ap 
plied with respect to unmarried females 
who are principal operators or owner, 
many of them holding positions of re- 
sponsibility. In response the Bureau 


representatives said there is a definite 
feeling that unmarried female owners or 
principal operators as a class are just 
as hazardous as the unmarried male 
“under 25” owner or principal operator. 

Nevertheless, the Bureau people ad- 
vised the agents that the matter would 
be thoroughly explored in order to ascer~ 
tain whether it would be feasible to de- 
velop a rate lower than Class 2C for 
unmarried female owners. A_ possible 
solution, it was brought out, would be 
to lower the age requirements for such 
owners. 


Continuous Policy Discussion 


The discussion on the continuous auto- 
mobile policy under which premiums 
would be paid semi-annually, either di- 
rectly to the company or to the agent 
by use of a renewal certificate, brought 
forth some diversity of opinion from 
the agents. One member of NAITA’s 
Casualty committee said frankly that a 
six months’ policy serves a useful pur- 
pose. “Ways and means must be found,” 
he said, “to combat the mass merchan- 
dising methods confronting the automo- 
bile business today. Costs must be cut.’ 
He further felt that the use of electronic 
machines would make changes necessary. 
Realistically, he said long range planning 
is needed if the agents are to know in 


what position they will be five or ten 
years trom now. 
[he over-all response, however, to 


NAIA’s question on the continuous pol- 
icy indicated that its members are still 
overwhelmingly opposed to it. But there 
was an even division of opinion as to 
the use of the renewal certificate. Com- 
mittee Chairman Joe H. 3andy, Nash- 


ville, suggested that the companies write 


OTTOCARO WEISS 
United States Manager 








THE 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Trieste and Venice 
Established 1831 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-5846 


Strictly for a 


FIRE, ALLIED LINES, INLAND MARINE 
AND CASUALTY 


SS” 





their agents, advising them of the in- 
stallment payment procedure which is 
available under the manual. He thought 
that a lot of agents are unaware that 
business can be written on the install- 
ment basis. It would seem that agents 
do not think the installment charge is 
an obstacle in writing the business. 


50-50 Split on Unsatisfied Judgment 


Coverage 


The questionnaire revealed that agents 
are evenly divided as to the need at this 
time for some form of unsatisfied judg- 
ment coverage. The majority of them 
said that they could sell this coverage 
at an additional premium. The Bureau 
people indicated that member company 
opinion is not uniform on this question 
and that it is continuously being studied 
in an effort to solve the uninsured mo- 
torist problem. 

There were several questions concern- 
ing what the agents deemed important 
to have in the sale of private passenger 
car insurance. First, 73% want liability 
coverage based on an “occurrence” basis 
rather than on the “caused by accident” 
basis of coverage. The Bureau represen- 
tatives said there was no objection to 
the “occurrence” basis for private pas- 
senger cars but felt that member com- 
panies would be “extremely reluctant” 
to eliminate the “accident” basis with 
respect to commercial cars and, in par- 
ticular, heavy trucks. “This question is 
now being considered in the develop- 
ment of a special policy for the indi- 
vidual private passenger car owner,” the 
agents were informed. 

Second, 67% of the agents favor in- 
clusion of coverage on automobiles fur- 
nished for the regular use of the in- 


A. R. WILLIAM WANG 
Underwriting Manager 








sured. Their feeling is that it is a rare 

case when such a car is not already 
insured by its owner. The Bureay' 
rating committee indicated that eye 
though it might be a rare case..., 
broad form additional premium charge js 
necessary in order to afford coverag 
for an automobile regularly furnished j) 
the insured. 

Third, 62% of the agents want cover. 
age on newly acquired automobile, 
without notice to company, both when 
it is an additional automobile and whe 
it replaces one already covered unde 
the policy. Assurance was given by the 
Bureau that this is being considered ip 
the development of the special policy 
mentioned above. 

Fourth, when the Bureau rating com. 
mittee was advised that 60% of the 
agents want the contractual liability ex. 
clusion for hired cars eliminated wher 
the insured has signed a hold-harmles 
agreement in connection with the rent 
thereof, it was pointed out: It would no 
be feasible to adopt such a change. This 
is because (1) there is a separate cover- 
age available under general liability in- 
surance for contractual liability exposure 
and (2) any change along this line for 
auto liability coverage would only be: 
disturbing influence on other policy 
forms which contain a contractual ex. 
clusion. 


Should Tractor Rate Include 
Semi-Trailer Premiums? 

With respect to the question of ad- 
justing the tractor rate to include the 
semi-trailer premium, the agents fed 
that one manual rate for a combined 
unit would be more desirable than the 
separate rate which applies today for 
tractors and semi-trailers. In response, 
the Bureau people advised that it woul 
not be feasible to make such an adjust- 
ment because of the loading and ur- 
loading hazard as well as the existence 
hazard of the semi-trailers when. they 
are not being used with tractors. It was 
rather generally agreed that the current 
procedure for rating tractors and seni- 
trailers, trucks and trailers was_ prac- 
ticable and recognized the exposure cre: 
ated by the semi-trailer alone. 

In connection with the question as to 
whether or not the medical coverage 
limit should be a _ percentage of the 
bodily injury premium the agents were 
informed that something along these 
lines was being thought about in cor 
nection with the development of the 
special policy for the individual private 
passenger car owner. 

70% Want Merit Rating Plan 

Finally, the NAIA questionnaire te 
vealed that 70% of those responding 
would like to have a merit rating plan. 
They recognize actuarial difficulties 
devising such a plan but emphasize it 
psychological value. The Bureau repre: 
sentatives agreed that merit rating 
would be desirable from the public rela- 
tions standpoint. At the same time, 4 
rate adjustment would be necessary 
order to realize the “x” number of do- 
lars contemplated by the rate level 
There is also the problem of the imple 
mentation of such a program. “Admit 
tedly merit rating has great public ap- 
peal,” it was pointed out, “but it falls 
of its own weight when ‘adopted by 4 
group of companies.’ 

As to the 10% rate credit now being 
given by Bureau member companies ! 
“under 25” operators who have succest 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Maurice H. Saval of Boston Gives Intimate 


Sizeup of Non-Licensed Company Market 


Maurice H. Saval of Boston, head of his own agency and president of two 
insurance companies, enjoys a wide reputation as a specialist in placing and han- 
dling special, unusual and substandard risks in the non-licensed market. Recently 
he gave the Insurance Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts the benefit of his 
25 years’ experience in this specialized field of operation. His talk really represented 
a primer of information on requirements of the substandard market as set forth by 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department including steps that must be taken to 
qualify for an “affidavit broker,” his legal position, the strict financial rules govern- 
ing non-licensed companies, and the procedure to follow in the actual placement of 
substandard or “problem children” risks in these non-licensed companies. Promi- 
nently among them is Lloyd’s of London. Massachusetts permits placement of 
insurances with Lloyd’s Underwriters so long as they maintain a trust fund in the 
United States of at least $50 million. 

Most interesting portion of Mr. Saval’s paper was his “trend” analysis of the sub- 
standard market, the specialized techniques required, and how an “affidavit broker” 
should proceed in getting specific classes of risks placed. This is enlightening in- 
formation and The Eastern Underwriter is glad to present it on this page as 
follows: 


pany does in the event of a loss, and 
nothing else. That is very important. 
If a broker should place, say a $5, 
line, on a mercantile risk of some sort 
and be successful in placing a $20 

line with Lloyd’s based on that original 
placement with the domestic company, 
and if a loss should occur and the domes- 
tic company denies liability, the warranty 
underwriter will do exactly the same 
limits than available in the American thing. This is notwithstanding the fact 
market are required by the assured. that he may have the “top” line on the 
Let’s discuss first the warranty policy _ risk 


The traditional and time-honored 
method of writing fire insurance with 
Lloyd’s of London is on the so-called 
warranty basis. Most of the liability 
insurance is placed in excess of certain 
minimum limits provided by a domestic 
company. The non-licensed market is 
also prepared to underwrite inland ma- 
rine lines, such as the jumbo jewelry 
risk, or cargo insurance where higher 


method in writing fire insurance with In my 25 years of dealing with the 
Lloyd’s. It is a fairly simple method. non-licensed market, in only two in- 
After a broker has procured as much _ stances have they deviated from that 
insurance as it is possible to obtain rule and that was, as they say, “ex 
from licensed companies, he contacts gratia.” 


one of the offices representing the non- 
licensed market. They should be given 
full and complete underwriting informa- 
tion, exactly the same as the broker fur- 
nishes to his other companies. Barring 
most unusual circumstances, that office 
will then write or place the line on a 
“warranty policy,” which in effect, is 
nothing but an endorsement to one of 
the policies the broker has placed, in- 
creasing that policy by an agreed amount. 

Instead of an endorsement from his 
domestic company, the broker gets a 
policy issued by Lloyd’s, let us say, 
which agrees to do exactly the same 
things that the domestic company policy 


Where Lloyd’s Is Not Obligated to Pay 


Let us say that you place a line for 
$5,000 with the ABC Company and a 
$5,000 line with the XYZ Company, and 
then you place a $5,000 line with Lloyd’ S. 
If you have named the ABC Company 
as the warranty and if at the time of 
the loss, the ABC Company is not on 
the risk, due to expiration and renewal 
with some other company, Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters are not obligated to pay. The 
warranty has been breached. They have 
agreed to extend the ABC policy, not 


“let us 


the policy of some unknown company. 
And I don’t mean unknown in the sense 
that it’s not a popular company—I mean 
not known to Lloyd’s Underwriter as 
the warranty company at the time he 
accepted the risk. 

Lloyd’s Underwriter says in effect: “I 
will do exactly—no more, no less— than 
the warranty company will do” and if 
that company’s policy is not in effect, 
then his insurance is not in effect. The 
warranty policy, while it is a separate 
legal contract, operates as endorsement 
to the primary or domestic insurance. 

The warranty policy method of opera- 
tion is the cue to the non-licensesd mar- 
ket’s attitude, particularly Lloyd’s, toward 
the underwriting of risks from afar. The 
position these underwriters take is that 
unless some domestic company is pre- 
pared to accept a line on a given risk, 
having had the opportunity to judge the 
merits of the risk at first hand, the 
distant underwriter would be foolhardy 
to write the risk when he has not had 
the opportunity to view it or assess it 
in the light of local conditions. 

This attitude or philosophy is general 
and applies to practically all types of 
insurances offered to the non-licensed 
market. 
impossible to place a fire risk without 
a warranty, but there would have to be 
very special circumstances. For exam- 
ple, you might have a frame, unprotected, 
mercantile building with some extra 
hazardous occupancy which the compa- 
nies are not too keen on because of rate, 
say. Risks of that sort have been 
placed in the non-licensed market at 
so-called penalty rates without a war- 
ranty. Incidentally, in using the phrase 

“penalty rates,” I mean rates in excess 
of the regular or tariff ordinarily used 
by the domestic market. 


Jumbo Jewelry Risks 


Apart from fire business, there are 
innumerable types of risks that the 
non-licensed market is prepared to un- 
derwrite. In the field of inland marine 
insurances, for example, one may have 
the jumbo. jewelry risk. Many compa- 
nies are not prepared to accept a sizable 
line on a single item of jewelry. In a 
case of that sort, suppose, for example, 











will do. Furthermore, it is subject in 
every way to all of the terms and condi- 
tions in the domestic policy. 


The Warranty Clause 


The “meat” of the contract is the 


warranty clause which reads as follows: 
“Warranted same terms and conditions as, 


and to follow the settlements of the XYZ In- 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS& Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





surance Company, and that said Company has, 
at the time of any loss, and at the same gross 
rate, at least X Dollars of insurance, (subject 
only to reduction by amount of any loss not 
reinstated) on the identical subject matter and 
risk, and in identically the same proportion on 
each separate part thereof. This Policy is sub- 
ject without notice to the same conditions, 
endorsements, assignments, and alterations of 
rates as are, or may be, assumed in the above- 
ment-oned Company’s insurance upon which this 
Policy is based and shall be deemed to include 
such risks of lightning and/er explosion as are 
included in that insurance.” 


Stocks. 


Underwriters and Dealers in 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 


Serving Dealers and Institutions since 1927. 





That is the contract. It signifies that 
the Lloyd’s Underwriters, or whatever 
other non-licensed companies may be 
concerned, have agreed to extend the 
domestic company’s policy named in the 
Warranty clause by the amount of the 
insurance they have assumed, and to do 
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exactly the same as the domestic com- 








That does not mean that it is - 








MAURICE H. SAVAL 
a broker had an insured with an indi 
vidual piece of jewelry valued at $50,000 


and his company’s limit was $5,000 or 
$10,000 on any one item. It would be 
fairly simple to place a policy covering 
the difference and generally speaking, 
at the prevailling American rate 

As to cargo insurance, quite often the 


companies underwriting this class of 


risk will limit themselves to a modest 
amount on any one vehicle. If the as 
sured requires high limits, no serious 
difficulty is encountered in inducing the 


non-licensed market to provide an excess 
policy for whatever reasonable sum is 
required beyond the amount of coverage 
afforded by the American company 


Excess Liability Insurances 


An interesting field is that dealing 
with liability insurances of various kinds 
Like the warranty policy basis in fire 
insurances, most of this liability insurance 
is placed in excess of certain minimum 
limits provided by a domestic company. 
Obviously, the minimum that the domes- 
tic company should provide are limits 
of $5,000/$10,000 bodily injury and $5,000 
property damage. In many cases, the 
London underwriters will not 
the excess insurance for the increased 
limits unless the primary company pro- 
vides limits of $10,000/$20,000 bodily in 
jury and $10,000 property damage. 
interesting 


consider 


Here we have had some 
experiences, particularly over the past 
five years. At one time—it seems like 


these excess insur- 


substantial dis 


the prehistoric past 


ances were placed at 

counts off the manual increase. Then the 
pendulum swung the other wey around 
and for a period, excess liability insur- 


ances on commercial vehicles, for ex 
ample, could be placed in the London 
market only at substantial increases over 
the tab'e premiums 

Now, happily, the market 
off a bit and in general it is 


has leve'led 
sate to 


say that the normal risk can be placed 
at not more than the regular table in 
creases and the so-called heavy risk can 
be placed at reasonable premiums. How 


ever, the non-licensed market has very 
definite rating views respecting . hich 
limits—say $500,000 in excess of $500,000 
There they have imposed minimum 
premiums in many whch quite 

(Continued on 


cases 
Page 28) 
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Casualty and surety production in 
New York State last year was com- 
pletely out of its “doldrum” state of a 
few years previous when seemingly good 
offered by agents and brokers, 
went begging. Although the percentage 
of increase has slowed down in some of 
efforts of 


business, 


the major casualty lines, the 
both companies and producers for all 
types of carriers—stock, non-stock and 
specialty writers—were intensified. New 
element in the competitive picture was 
the entry of more old line capital fire 
companies into the casualty market. 
This is a healthy trend. Up to this time 
their casualty writings have been largely 
on a pooling arrangement within the in- 
dividual company groups. 

The 1954 results of about 224 stock and 
non-stock carriers plus the New York 


State Insurance Fund are examined on 
this and following pages, and they pre- 
sent an interesting picture of the New 


York casualty-surety market. Their esti- 
mated 1954 production in this state on 
an earned premium basis—stock and 
non-stock combined—was  $821,060,447. 


The State Insurance Fund alone reported 


$69,873,906. 

As in previous years the New York 
State writings are broken down in this 
issue to the line-by-line experience of 
individual carriers, and with ratios 
reported for each line of business writ- 
ten. Students of trends welcome this 
easy-to-read treatment of the past year’s 


loss 


results, particularly in the automobile 
3.1. and P.D. brackets where the com- 
petition is already keen and will get 


keener. As a new feature, the multiple 
line and multiple peril writing s of indi- 
vidual companies are given. While the 
over-all volume in flies lines was small 
last vear it is destined to grow to major 
proportions 

Total losses incurred by the 225 car- 
riers in this exhibit was $410,955,325 for 
an over-all ratio of 50.1%. This 
represents an improvement. of several 
points over 1953 loss experience. 


loss 


Workmen’s Comp. and Automobile 
Results 


Workmen’s compensation for some 
vears has been the largest line written 
in New York State but last year it was 
surpassed by automobile liability B.I. on 
which earned premiums (for the compa- 


premiums of $200,139,402. 

Incurred losses on automobile B.I. to- 
taled $153,502,053, the breakdown being 
$115,738,595 for the stock carriers at 
56.7% loss ratio and $37,763,458 for the 
non-stock companies at 49.3% loss ratio. 
Workmen’s compensation incurred losses 
aggregated $86,481,274, divided up as fol- 
lows: Stock carrier—$#44,181,038 or 42.4% 
loss ratio and non-stock writers—$42,- 
300,236 or 44.5% loss ratio. 

Liability other than auto—the third 
largest line written in this Bren 
total earned premiums of $110,606 
with the stock carriers writing ine 
twice as much business as the non- 
stocks. Losses incurred topped $61,400,- 
000, the breakdown showing $39,176,792 
and 54.5% loss ratio for stock companies 
and $22,267,559 and 56.6% loss ratio for 
the non-stock carriers. 

Fourth largest line—automobile P.D.— 
enjoyed favorable loss experience on an 
increased volume. Earned premiums to- 
taled $94,317,896 with the stock compa- 
nies producing more than twice as much 
business as the non-stock writers. Total 
losses incurred were $43,730,154 of which 
$32,283,623 was on the stock company 
side and $11,446,531 for the non-stocks. 
Comparative loss ratios were 46.7% and 
43.3%. 

P.D. other than auto showed $11,- 
795,358 in earned premiums of which the 
stock carriers accounted for $8,131,591. 
Reflecting favorable experience, total 
incurred amounted to $4,341,264. 
The breakdown gave the stock writers 
$2,645,662 in incurred losses for 32.7% 
loss ratio and $1,695,602 for the non-stock 
carriers for 46.7% loss ratio. 

A. & H. Production 


In appraising the A.& H. production 
results of the 224 companies it should be 
remembered that the over-all figure of 
$79,003,000 in earned premiums does not 
include the production of life companies 
which, in the past several years, have 
become increasingly active in this mar- 
ket. 

For the stock carriers the 
shows $8,578,991 in individual accident; 
$7,298,475 in individual A. & H.; $4,135,- 
425 in hospital and medical; $41,630,530 
in Group A. &H., and $125,275 in non- 
cancellable A. & H. These produced a to- 
tal of $61,768,696. 

The non-stock carriers divided up their 
writings as follows: Individual accident— 


losses 


breakdown 





1954 Casualty-Surety Results for N.Y.State 


A. & H.—$14,581,249, and non-cancellable 
A. & H.—$1,355,529. 

On a total earned premium volume of 
$79,003,000 the incurred losses amounted 
to $42,019,905. Most favorable loss ratio 
was in individual accident, the stock car- 
riers reporting $2,901,977 I.L. for 31.3% 
and the non-stocks showing $290,313 I.L. 
for 38.2% loss ratio. Next best line was 
hospital and medical on which the ex- 
perience was as follows: Stock—$1,580,- 
693 I.L. for 35.6% loss ratio, and non- 
stock—$382,788 I.L. for 43.8%. 

Individual A. & H. incurred losses to- 
taled $3,420,964 for the stock writers at 
50.2% loss ratio and $86,117 for the non- 
stocks at 71.4% loss ratio. In turn, Group 
A. & H. turned in the fairly good score 
of $25,941,902 incurred losses for stock 
companies at 62.8% loss ratio, and $6,734,- 
304 for non-stock carriers at 57.2% loss 
ratio. 

Stock casualty writers hit a sour note 
in their non-cancellable experience, 
showing $127,925 in incurred losses for 
102.1% loss ratio. The non-stock writers 
reported $552,922 incurred losses for 
40.8% loss ratio. 


Fidelity and Surety Volume Up 


Satisfactory increases in fidelity and 
surety production were made by the 224 
companies. Earned premiums on fidelity 
(stock and non-stock carriers combined) 
totaled $10,230,889. The stock companies 
produced $9,832,711 of this total. 

On the surety side total earned pre- 
miums were $15,039,735 of which the 
stock carriers took credit for $15,010,941. 

Fidelity losses incurred totaled $4,024,- 
430, the breakdown showing $3,591,221 
for the stock writers at 36.4% loss ratio, 
and $433,209 for the non-stocks at 108.8%. 

Surety business produced total in- 
curred losses of $3,519,781 of which the 
stock companies accounted for $3,489,- 
504° at 23.4% loss ratio and the non- 
stocks for $21,287 at 36.3%. 

Burglary and theft production more 
than held its own with the previous 
year’s score in this state, showing $17,- 
376,823 in earned premiums on which the 
incurred losses were $7,192,725. The stock 
carriers accounted for $16,561,687 of the 
earned production and their experience 
continues favorable. 

On the loss side incurred losses were 
$7,192,725 of which the stock carriers had 
$6,911,623 for a loss ratio of 41.7% and 
the non-stocks—$281,102 for a loss ratio 


quite as favorable as in 1953. Earned 
premiums of $6,690,404 were reported, 
somewhat below that of 1953, and losses 
incurred were $2,525,707. The stock com. 
panies, writing the bulk of the business, 
were credited with $6,031,259 earned 
premiums compared to $659,145 for the 
non-stock carriers. Incurred losses for 
the stock writers were $2,309,870 for 
38.1% loss ratio and $215,837 for the 
non-stocks with 35.6% loss ratio. 

The boiler and machinery line, contin- 
uing to prosper, showed $4,660,078 in 
earned premiums and losses incurred of 
$959,554. The stock companies’ share of 
this total was $3,415,808 with $788,563 in 
incurred losses for a loss ratio of 23.1%. 
The non-stock production was $1,244. 
270; losses incurred of $170,991 and loss 
ratio of 13.7%. 

Among the specialty lines, credit insur. 
ance production (earned premiums) for 
the stock carriers (principally Amerj- 
can Credit Indemnity and London Guar- 
antee & Accident) totaled $1,428,686 last 
year with $302,085 in incurred losses for 
a loss ratio of 21.1%. 

Live stock writings on an earned basis 
totaled $96,249 with losses incurred of 
$24,463 for a loss ratio of 25.4%. 


Multiple Line and Multiple Peril Results 


For the first time the multiple line 
N.O.C. and multiple peril N.O.C. results 
are recorded The record shows that 
$1,234,500 in earned premiums were pro- 
duced of which all but $2,171 was cred- 
ited to the stock writers Losses in- 
curred for the stock companies were 
$616,699 for a loss ratio of 50.0%. The 
non-stocks on a very small volume suf- 
fered a loss ratio of 120.7. 

Multiple peril experience for the stock 
carriers was unusually good. On earned 
premium volume of $103, 669 there was a 
minus incurred loss figure of $2,257. 
For the non-stock companies the earned 
premiums were $49,027, losses incurred 
20,673 and loss ratio 42.2%. 

The State Insurance Fund showed an 
improvement last year over its 1953 re- 
sults, reporting $69,873,906 in earned pre- 
miums with $44,868,845 in incurred losses 
for a loss ratio of 64.2%. This compares 
with $69,637;/977 earned premiums in 1953, 
incurred losses of $50,082,302 and _ loss 
ratio of 71.9%. 

The individual company results which 
follow as well as the totals given above 
are all compiled from the Insurance 
Expense Exhibit of the New York In- 











nies in this exhibit) were $272,680,983. $599,334: individual A. & H.—$171,355; of 40.0%. 
This compares with compensation earned _ hospital and medical—$527,468 ; Group Experience on glass insurance was not surance Department. 
@ e a 
ities pramed wea Rae Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
+ w 
ee In 1954 New York State Writings 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $14,071 $—500 —3.6% 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ sang 8,933,335 4,358,501 48.8 Earned Losses Loss 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)........-. 4,580,909 2,052,732 44.8 Company Premioms Incurred i: 
\uto Liability (B. I.) 11,787,615 5,849,045 49.6 MCMVOIOTS MMBUPRICE 5.5 <io5.0:52 ste oe cece ees $53,242,683 $32,050,153 56.8% 
Masten Laatilite 01D): ooeck Soke pos hkcewken. 4,018,226 1,685,274 41.9 PUMUSEMED WURLBREKMARNOE 2505 510)51055.0:000 51S a jsis oss Sees 39,869,004 22,411,699 56.2 
Linhility Other Than Auto (P.D).......... 363,928 128,395 35.3 Hartford Accident & Indemnity ....... ..... 38,440,581 20,520,412 53.4 
RTT Sin’ Ldn in ancien ahh it A en 377,016 66,191 176 Travelers Indemnity ............-....0.0000% 32,644,872 17,062,071 50.6 
lita 793,938 74,774 94 Aetna Casualty & Surety ................... 32,410,280 14,733,936 45.5 
aay Md Ai Se De ae i Die ace Oe nd 399,569 132,128 33.1 Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group ........... 32,039,325 15,357,829 47.9 
Burglary and Theft ...........0.0.0ce0e0e0 1,141,673 387,396 33.9 Fidelity & Casualty ......................... 30,791,532 15,424,249 50.23 
fii $14,733,936 55% Indemnity Co. of North America ............ 25,425,809 = 12,317,537 48.44 
ie a Ea taaee - Ee Co | ee 20,605,682 9,410,406 45.67 
oo ae Ui de os ole. 2 CH aaa ee 14,047,014 7,229,797 51.7 
ee ee ae oe $933 $25,232 sie ee OS a a oe ee ae 12,749,046 6,410,239 50.3 
i TT AS = se “ rey Massachusetts Bonding ....................- 12,221,845 7,323,237 59.9 
a a Me net . ad Zurich General Accident ...................- 11,849,575 5,846,696 49.4 
- ea 5 eatttaadil : New Amsterdam Casualty ..................- 11,695,919 5,964,432 50.99 
POtal....5.0s0ss0000% $407 $25,245 54.5% Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group ............ 10,884,656 5,652,346 51.8 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Bank by A. N. Brooks, Ltd., Chicago 


: 





Oh my aching... bank! 


Broke. Down to the last penny saved. Cut to the bone by bills— 
hospital expense— because he wasn’t protected by insurance. 
Don’t let the cost of an accident or unexpected sickness break the back 
of your bank account. Call your Maryland agent today. 
Ask him about a Maryland Hospital Expense Policy, and also a policy which 
provides you with a weekly income while you’re laid up. Remember, 


peace of mind is wonderful medicine .. . when you need it most. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Hospital Expense Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for home, business and industry. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Maryland Hospital Expense Insurance. 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 18) 















Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 







Aetna Insurance Group - 
ospita 


























Accident only (Individual) .................. $166,437 $46,053 27.7% | 
TY CES Oe oe | eee Aen ne Pane 19,067 8,018 42.1 es ee : — ‘ 
Group Accident & Health ...............0005 341,238 170,154 49.9 Able ¢ BRIG. eos 
RNS AONND: <i 5coccchoceeedn venues ses 1,774,468 729,933 41.1 S iability 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)........... 1,373,639 802,615 58.4 
Pauithy Sitaeniter ES 00d) 6 voao pn ascac eeeeurens 3,309,122 2,008,952 60.7 
Mito Laniity APD) acasccesscescceus cows 1,170,916 501,898 42.9 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 127,209 30,395 23.9 
PID Lott n oot wee sees er eke eaaeeeere 134,778 49,756 36.9 
EE ose hi bea et Gemeente ene eee eEeee ERE ERe 211,660 —3,027 bet hee 
BMI eeu cdg setae. . Scuba iat a te 165,525 55,139 33.3 A ; 
pwiary BN THEN 2 i.dencciossasececxctceas 332,761 129,913 39.0 pouer 
Miele Tones. NACo. kccscscisscesa canes 530,717 175,958 33.2 
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Allstate uto Li 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... $290,915 $64,872 22.3% iability 
Aute aaawutte 485.0) ssesccuvcsd<enssesse soe 29,897,757 17,046,334 57.0 idelity 
Anite azability PD) 22.5 ics csesesshessee sco 9,680,332 5,310,493 54.9 urety 

Earned Losses Loss ilass 
MiGtal sors ick sora eect cee $39,869,004 $22,421,699 56.2% Comper ele al teeuneed Ratio near 
Boiler a 
Amalgamated Mutual Automobile Casualty . ’ 
statutory Auto Laability .......s2.c0s.6000- $951,684 $471,617 49.5% American Employers 
7 $ Accident only (Individual) ................- $14,279 $6,164 43.2% 
Total.........ssescseceseoes $951,684 $471,617 49.5% Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 47,801 19,842 41.5 Ame 
; . Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 20,112 7,339 36.5 soup A 
_ American Automobile Group Accident & Health ...............005- 77,011 30,474 39.6 Vorkme 
Group Accident & Health ................45. $214,443 $77,100 35.6% Workmen's Comp. ...........ssscccscssesess 400,430 —81,247 —20.2 iability 
Workmen’s ( OMP. ....22.+.0eeeeeereeeceeeee 189,215 38,743 20.5 Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 307,427 293,751 95.6 Auto Li 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.) ........... 113,886 9,602 8.4 Aiite Winwilty (Bi): .tkcusseccntasaus seuss 602,424 389,911 64.7 Auto Li 
Aili anbiity AIS. 1.): s.ncsocesuewesccssecees,) OR 352,032 158,824 45.1 Pe ae |S ee eee 221,150 81,903 370 Liability 
Auto Liability (P.D.)  ....secccecessevesess 129,390 40,053 31.0 Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 31,626 12,301 E 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 18,866 4,066 21.6 NS oe PGR hart div ssc es abe sencar vere 24,182 12,273 
PMY Skksishnsoesdntnnvacsabeeeee’ saeeene 21,013 2,251 10.7 a na ok a ee, 193,796 27,588 
SUPCtY  ... ss eee eee eee cece eee e eee eee 29,447 naan ves ican tinh oo wire p CULNRERE Rinne OS 24,180 7,974 
Glass cece eer rccceccccesecoercceseercccerss 5,177 1,323 25.6 Burglary and Theft SM ESTED ae OR San DOR Hee hoe en BI 45,671 13,977 
RT y athl PCIE <...o.5%% seeseagesan snus 31,244 13,470 43.1 Boiler and Machinery ..........cccccccccces 17,006 3,467 
Maule Tahe, INGO, ous secs an cs ccc ueane 2,061 306 
MWstaleensanscesecossceeeee $1,104,713 $345,432 31.2% 

a a ee <0) 1 Deira ese ey ee $2,029,156 $826,023 
NS. Cs ceGakasaeaeece screener eeeee eer eeoes > $6 4 eeeeee ..2 Je 
Burglary Rit SeIPEE cum uckece eek ceeeoekeee Fn ee ee American Guarantee & Liability 

MWOtAN aise trees eo arerarets $13 Be v0.00. .«.090 Accident only (Individual) ..25............0s $395 $836 
. Accident & Health (Individual) ............. iL: Cr eee 
American Casualty Group Accident & Health ..............0000% 102,421 52,583 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $625,560 $210,650 BS79o WWeriamen Ss AGG. <s5) ks ie scooks oscinsess’s 235,634 183,864 
Group Accident & Health «2... ....606...00 473,807 216,907 45.8 Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)............ 168,494 100,152 
WEN S SOM: 66560 oSskeocenkcasdecssde® 484,613 154,361 31.9 Agito! Giability, (BT) isis cciswrcwecd Pes 669,069 443,473 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 385,980 191,166 45.9 Agito Meapitty Wet) 6s cwa nui scscieevassss 236,992 89,321 
Piite arabiity WELD ois iccssccctswcescce css 751,659 454,292 60.4 Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 22,699 11,689 
htdg EE CU Ca (ig Lh eee eaters sce Ameren 146,865 108,819 44.0 PAN ites ds o5 5 eisk otsess Seu eubaceeeaeee caus 135,240 40,469 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 30,819 22,987 74.6 IGIRG BURRS Soe cre coin one chic tee cain ears 13,360 5,081 
PROG hob a cee eee ewese en cee eeneune ee bwels 54,577 13,329 24.4 Binpinty andi Ment osc oss cnikiaiclie sp seen ross 73,304 42,176 
NG ooh cok entrar pepe OEEe hes Rieke Puen ee 79,278 6,743 8.5 Boiler and Machinery. 6 s6s.c:050issicasewicsics oe 156,779 16,519 
MEMMRS Sot C hace Des ACon ese Teh ee eeaRok Eee h eee 71,975 24,917 34.6 
Penalty: ae AME. cn scnnssncunsnmetecan ns 217,963 71,400 32.8 7 DEE, Dee ae aC ene ae Be $1,814,541 $986,163 
C20 2 Ere er nis ey aro eter $3,423,096 = $1,475,571 43.1% 
American Credit Indemnity femetines tamara ie. 
OE TRIGRROR > o5ccs0 0b cb ese oe beb¥'sdeeeeuss $705,639 $157,700 22.3% Accident only (Individual) ...............08% $4,282 $100 2.3% 
Po Tr ee CCE OE) | ee ee ee Se Re ee 1,199 2,350 196.0 
AVA AL Rte ceca cee ae ekuks $705,639 $157,700 223% (Group Accident @& Health «...<..405...0-0% 62,168 26,000 41.8 
WV GrIRTeNS ASOMID ics as ais seeeee as sidewasesas 859,499 280,578 32.6 
American Eagle Fire Liability Other Than Auto (B. T.) Veer reer. 660,803 447,738 67.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. E Ree eee ree 2? $ Pee oe. % Auto Liability (B. 1.) ree ee er 1,433,390 790,100 55.1 
ee 8 eer 1,110,285 699,301 63.0 Auto Liability (P.D.) ..........seeeeeeee ees 505,084 282,187 55.9 
Awe Taawiity, COIS) scscuicseeneabatennessc 343,305 162,362 47.2 Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 71,637 29,353 41.0 
PRED ANG AONE 6 6 ssakdusolessaueciewsaniee Bie.  Secrces ae PUGOHTY 5155 2 o5.sr0isivisieeic'e see sw o's 010014 si0's's'e0 01008 3,632 1,930 53.1 
en ee ee, CSREES Ie er re en cet ney eT 81,047 27,518 33.9 
Mistial swears eedes daxicu $1,453,658 $861,663 S030, “uiwlary dnd Gert 2.6568 sss oscee same s ee 195,410 111,586 57.1 
STR CTS ain ee ee ere ie Spoor ine. Sesens aco 
American Fidelity & Casualty Maltipie Gaines, NiOsC. ic. nnuc sic visions 10,792 2,269 21.0 
WVKMMUNETEG MOMMD: os sions coves cds bees aces $22,726 $10,637 46.8% “ 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 44,708 16,923 37.9 OECTA Dae: Ac 5 aaa reer $3,889,095 $2,001,709 51.5% 
ay RAID, ASSO pce inecGeenaSacieeeee i xentica 58,489 eee 
BD DASDUY AEE) LcssecketcecawewsGewees “cubes. —2,751 ie 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 21,926 3,334 15.2 American Manufacturers Mutual 
7 PO a ae ae ae es 89,360 32 ; Accident only (Individual) ................4- $979 $2,100 214.4% 
$ men sii Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 9,979 8,804 88.2 
American Fidelity Fire Asite Buaity AO) 660300525 <owaensetaeees 653,107 352,247 53.9 
oe BPS Tae CS: ae 1,158,526 $527,689 45.6% Auto Liability (P.D.) ...........see eee eens 216,094 52,922 Ras q 
Avito Gsability (PAD): osscccccsicskesdowoncs 446,348 210,767 47.2 Naiile ihe 065 ne cnbaie seencsosGeene sees 1,186 2,458 207.2 














Rae ae eet P eee $1,004,874 $738,456 46.0% Ce eee tere eee tee $881,345 $418,531 47.5% 
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BONDING & CASUALTY 


FOUNDERS' INSURANCE COMPANY 
*MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORP. LTD. 

SUN INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


“SURPLUS, EXCESS 
and SPECIAL LINES 





WHITEHILL 


“Custom-Made” Premium Financing 
for Insurance Brokers 








*Represented by Merrill Agency, Inc. 
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PREMIUM CORPORATION 
























AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


FOUNDERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 






*MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE CO. 


*NORTH RIVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
PALATINE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
RELIANCE INSURANCE CO. 

*SAFEGUARD INSURANCE CO. 

SUN INSURANCE OFFICE LTD. 


SUN UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE CO. 
*Represented by Merrill Agency, Inc. 











k . Earned Losses Loss 
New York State Experience Company real neesees Sa o4 
merican Mutual Liability 
Earned Losses Less Accident only gh gpa OE $3,887 $385 9.9% 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Accident & Health (Individual) Whe essesiocese 9,057 1,387 15.3 
? Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 19,595 13,575 69.3 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Group Accident & Health .................. 1,196,854 834,285 69.7 
ccident only (Individual) .................. $132,308 $65,108 Avera - WOLInCH SN GOMD. . 2. oc .cs Sakeccs coeccecsees 8,580,390 4,879,093 56.4 
cident & Health (Individual) ............. 2,731 1,262 46.2 Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 1,328,040 503,445 37.9 
ospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 274,907 87,059 31.7 PRONG TE SADIIVIC CE TL) oy a icess si cecccicecces 1,993,684 1,019,456 51.1 
;roup Accident MEU ANUMD aeisa. sc cb caus cores 3,396,988 1,630,376 48.0 PRGA MOMMIES METRY \. cece ganescesscccesencs 734,664 354,116 48.2 
os TAS) C0) 11 MS ee a ieee Or 4,500,911 1,386,956 30.8 Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 260,857 102,814 39.4 
shiity Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 1,206,049 962,082 79.8 RIN lore hs StS viat ahead chic. ncore'o ec aie 8 33,311 12,192 36.6 
uto Liability NOY) each ao ei A Woke es os 9,638,250 4,379,625 45.4 SVE IR RESIS Ey ara er -5 Saal i 12,197 3,197 26.2 
BimbiADUMGM Ac PO!) 2 tatack asecks ss se +s: oe !assie 3,505,565 1,147,414 a27 ESUnlaty: Ald VE HeLE 9.22 5 egos cst ceesscsa nee 28,412 1,755 6.2 
‘hility Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... yin anae are 
SE aCe he at Ce ee eRe gin cial sah 91,43 i . PORMLRaciscsscvkcsccesccscs  SIRZDOOKS $7,725,700 54.3% 
dee er rata st avety GetMs tht oie rate sith fo lar 26,614 10,063 37.8 ai adil ae 
arctens r) ees re RI ae eed ry American Surety Group 
Burglary an CIE cece eee cece teen ence eens 34,1 ’ vf. Accident Only (Individual).................. 2,405 ae % 
HE aNd) (NPACMINEDY. 6 ioceices.s 55.0 Foie schs 438,075 41,764 9.5 Group Pie By Heath Re MIA se: yon 234 mK 
Tots vse sessversenetenees $23019895 $O954AI1 421% Liability Other Than Auto (BIS) Tasos Seat 
, PUG a EAA OA Yad Cll Wiae- eistiea 0.60600 c000 ces 2,214,480 1,206,149 54.5 
American Motorists Par ys, : ray 
ident only (individual) .................. $131,114 $46,363 S00) Toa Os Ties Abe ob eis) batons 30.0 
uccident & Health (Individual) ............ BE ol ema ee Fidelity. : eer Tiere 704'050 260523 37.2 
ospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 107,752 36,738 34.1 Pe Meare CR ee ee pt 7K Foe <a) 
soup Accident & Health ......-..-se-0000 (I IRS. Agl gee eel beaneenal a aaa anna Ts901 40007 7 
femmes COMB. vate sens asco sen eeess sense 2,100,445 756,051 Ser May ged The on... ccc ceccccece 334,555 109,559 32.7 
iability Se eit Auto (B. t) S606 ee ewe aes 3 pans 1 ged je Multiple Peril. N.O c 3.088 2240 725 
ito Liability PENS sleek ee cc as wR ONS ,504, ,540, 1 . MEMO ys aes i Basis = 
ne Liability (2: D.) ee a ee 1,270,491 397,308 31.2 Total $R 057 911 $2 908 716 6 1% 
ability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 87,947 0,681 12.1 5 pea >I aa aaa ears ei: erate 
Fe WOO Re OA Ore pon 1,039 9.7 Automobile of Hartford 
Be rr Ee ie aig Ellis Odie Thaw Atte GE1)........... re 
purglary and Theft .2..-.2.sesseseseseeveees 27,427 6,495 MES eck eta he — tes 
Diler and MIGCHINERY: cinnms.pscecocuse ses sees 39,708 15,988 40.3 i ARO IC RCE ROR I te a Ys “ 
Buti@iddy> and rmnet 60s. daiicichios ce ccedcens 16 Wes 
bo. 2 | CE ce aa $7,806,495 $3,170,423 40.6% Total a sane = = —- 
American Policyholders’ 
Rag gees chy ot gl $6,490 $5,750 mam ~~ . 
a MN iia Shh a oa viens inoe 6d 46,712 31 274 mas Worse s (CO. oad on aac os ceeicccckcccines $1,434,817 $331,330 23.1% 
iability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 7,153 50,439 705.1 Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.).......... 322,303 114,996 35.7 
* hits 2 ‘ >? abe o-cre ewer sie arene e arse Montins o Sernnasawences 37,902 8,870 23.4 
THESES I & i (Le (TR ep 143,16. 103,387 72.2 a Pleo pad ane “ 
ee ae 2 nea 48,135 26,880 55.8 BUe Y. State) DiSamey as <.2< seis os css easels. eBelees 92,587 27,836 30.1 
Dea x ~ a\ i> me 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 716 416 58.0 ES ae oe $1,887,609 $483,032 05 60% 
“io: || ER) ane oe 252,368 $155,598 61.6% (Continued on Page 22) 
I fava) c 
L Ee ~ WHITEHILL 
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; err and affiliates 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 21) 





















Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Arex Indemnity 
CG AO ow hee ore onceeeesens $19,767 $4,476 23.6% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)............ —1,514 27,468 wees 
Agstis MnaWty. AES): nc thenSduesccessseecsss 1,725 3,025 175,4 
Auto L iability (st OO) RS ree es ree —3,619 102 ty 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... —152 —13 
Peo ome ite inc Seeee swe cic metal & ae 165 
Poo by bo | eee eae eer AE aS Cae —6,902 —868 
ANG MERCED, ows cb ca es noe eases = 2,289 os 
PMSA Ree eee een eee $11,594 $34,355 306.4% 
Associated Indemnity 
Hospiti il & Medical E it nse (Individual)... $21 $125 605.0% 
Accent & Health: ..3.5.0..020008 5% 11,868 5,793 48.8 
WVGTIANEI S ASOD... siwic balck ence eeesieccases 222'593 —9,150 eg 
iability Other Than Auto (B.I.).......... 11,849 —21,070 
Alito: LAaDINUy. 493.5.) 6 cs ecinene duis cies ca say's 82,679 —5,260 ae 
liege Pa DUE?” (iy Lp Ra ame nro 26,193 4,285 16.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 495 —10,396 fae 
“id [a eee peng a egy atte aera are $355,698 —$35,673 Seo 
Boston Indemnity 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $13 Bes. Der 
Astto TARUity ES A) os vise wsise ows w cere 1,546 510 33.0 
AGRI MAINES AE OED 0! Seek cs accesses ssc ns 544 450 82.8 
EDF) Eee tener 4 Mag epee See eae $2,103 $960 45.7% 








to sell profitable surety bonds 
“SIMPLIFIER” — 
Peerless’ exclusive 


with the 


method of 


handling bonds 

that cuts all the 

red tape! And for 

a sure-fire way to 

sell more insurance 

to present accounts and 

new prospects, there’s also 

the unique Peerless “ORGANIZER” 
for Fire, Casualty and Bonding 
protection. The Peerless selling aids 
are effective because they leave 
nothing to chance... 
memory. Write for all the 


details today! 
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ROAR nnn, memes 


nothing to 
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NEW. “samPanine 


KEENE, 


Company 


Assurance Co. of America 


isabiity Other Than Auto (B:4).......5<.. 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
PANO SOREY AED nec cclwerien task ssmes 
RRO Un eee CL teiL SS. n tener oniis Cumsioee ales 
EVE TE EV eet): Hits ky 1 | eas ee es ng re A eng 
Promenweaers FAADINGY. 6.550255 6 Socks cos on 


Atlantic Mutual 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .............. 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.).......... 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Surety 
Glass 


Bankers & Shippers 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........... 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
PAO AMEDD). 65 caioe Sets cc aiee eit nde 
Glass 
Multiple Lines, 


NONE, 
(EC) ayn fee Sean ae eee Se ae 


Boston Insurance Co. 


Accident Only (individual) <........0.%00%% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 
Group Accident @ Pealth ..:.......<.5...666 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 
Fidelity 
Surety 
GPS Re 20 reek enn eee eee ae 
Burglary and Theft 

Boiler and Machinery 
Multiple Lines, N.O.C. 


“ECT [eae ee ee te ese 


Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
Glass 
BURR lATy cand GME so8..uanswwses. cases ewes 
Multiple Lines, N.O. C 


Bust ale Se onnatns hewitt oak 


California Insurance Co. 


Laapility, Other Than Atito (Bi1-).........2. 


Glass 


Camden Fire 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 
Glass 
Biliary and Meth. accu sen uwicas et osesul son. 
Multiple Lines, N. O. C. 


Car & General 
Accident Only (individual) .................0. 
Gronn Accident c Hleattlt s). isi vse 20010 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 
ATG) EV tre ( 2: eee Sos oo seca 
Nae See (ty, Oh) Mere Sarmrars Sree ss 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 


Glass 


Centennial of New York 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
AwtoMMnbility AE 89) 5.26 5c sees ee es ere 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D).......... 
Glass 
Bimiary and UNOR .c< satus ea oasis sieiss mine 
Multiple Perils, N.O.C. 


ASIAN ob isc.c het we ees seieee 


p Awe (BEI discs 





















































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$2,114 $5 » | 
32,898 14,207 432 
10,389 11,267 108'5 Ce 
"as vee. Bf Glass 
1 ro 71 23.2 § Burgla 
$47,332 $25,550 53.84 
Ce 
Workt 
$434,005 $151,775 349, § Liabilt 
1,355,290 552,922 a 9A: 
721,854 393,924 546 Auto 
1,896,776 704,617 371 Sorte 
601,358 215,570 358 Fide it 
310,455 79,784 257g ourety 
46,802 10,773 230 fg S3ss, 
104,621 15,599 149 Pure’ 
36,007 18,993 527 
$5,507,768 $2,143,957 87 
Auto : 
$2 coved a 
289 oie 
147 aie 
al? ae Ci 
285 ah sa 
“5a, we OWorkr 
$740 $... GB Liabili 
Auto | 
Auto i 
$1,798 24.99, & Liabili 
188 685 365.3 Surety 
2,097 ee Me 
15,051 6,226 414 
163,776 87,218 533 
118,991 38,083 320 Cit 
566,588 264,930 46.8 Liabilit 
207,601 92,465 445 ff Auto | 
19,015 4,882 25.7 §f Auto | 
4,958 320 6.5 Glass 
3,470 ceed es 3urgla 
15,513 5,771 37.2 
27,343 9,477 347 
18 en ae 
6,492 855 a 
$1,152,908 $511,360 44.3% 
$44 . vend 
92 ae a 
114 36 317 
$316 $36 11.4% 
$30 . oh 
20 a0 
23 
$73 buss x, 
$74 £4 on 
27 ake salle 
69 ae RA 
2,805 456 163 
$2,975 $456 15.3% 
$285 as ei 
7,692 2,807 36.5 
99,016 52,874 534 
75,791 30,275 39.9 
345,481 215,107 62.3 
115,854 45,376 39.2 
4,575 1,094 23.9 
2,378 —891 a 
8,573 217 25 
7,417 1,674 226 
19,496 6,243 32.0 
$686,558 $354,776 51.6% 
$59,775 $41,626 69.6% 
39,702 22,220 56.0 
82,681 37,248 45.0 
26,446 15,333 58.0 
2,061 205 9.9 
3,504 899 257 
6,561 1,464 223 
56,611 —15,724 mer 
$277,341 $103,271 368%. — 
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New York State Experience 





























Earned Losses Loss one 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio In 1954 New York State Writings 
Central Mutual 
el te eas init inti Rioiwisss $22,990 $16,697 72.6% Earned Losses Loss 
A REE SET ER 29,693 14,265 48.0 Company Premios. inewmued nate 
BaterGgy MENEAME. Gale iis Seastcee civic ws 51,007,494 24,507,454 48.05 
FEMORAL Khe ees ic oS aeeonts Getasem ie bie 52,683 962 58. SLE A GER SES a eal pts shy i 
$ $30,96 58.7% (American) Lumbermens Mutual ........... 23,649,895 9,954,411 42.09 
Central Surety Employers Mutual Liability ................. 17,815,419 9,969,128 56.0 
Workmen's Comp. savers cS 3 Sapnare SEM 0 $1 5,284 —$8,537 ....% arm Bureau Mutual Auto ................. 15,802,043 9,530,065 60.3 
Liability Other an Auto iil Le) aaeeere Goeaeae 53 1,316 174.8 American Mutual Liability ................. 14 
Sits SRE BD ages sccpce ec casscisis: 16,143 44,876 claret pig ieeammuaned tere pone a 
NAO La E ME) cynics coe clemisiye sis sarees 5,859 —8,092 RMR MEMBURT ows ess ee eve cceeeeceecssceceeees 407,506 8,456,562 74.2 
liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 130 _557 Sone Merchants Mutual Casualty ................. 10,915,925 4,269,645 39.1 
NE cesta vehcabien <ah cass anthesis o> 6,272 —16,891 ae Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty .............. 8,890,450 3,740,164 42.1 
SMCLY eine cee sce same on uicte wie eisiareees cisions 67,242 —786 Fel. Empire Mutual Casualty .................... 8,827,266 4,712,328 53.4 
oF See aaa eiaaei Bi * = 381.3 Public Service Mutual ....................05. 8,177,936 3,672,465 44.9 
EE SOG nine paahy, eee ante pes ae aoe te : rie Greater N. Y. Mutual ................. Rete 7,389,673 3,991,262 54.0 
MUR ria isietiaime eee eas $112,271 $7,651 6.6% Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 7,309,198 4,105,346 56.17 
ee a National Grange Mutual Liability ........... 6,819,916 2,909,622 42.7 
re a (BL) “9 . . ‘ Lumber Mutual Casualty ...................- 6,295,235 3,202,650 50.9 
te Ue ss os cs §; ee .-% Consolidated Mutual ......0.0.c0cccee 5,955,277 2,526,930 42.4 
ST St Oa Oe $12 Sis Jo 
Citizens Casualty of New York saree — i 
itizens y Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Group Accident Gr Elealths..%)..6 2% 6086 cena's $16,618 $3,744 22.5% 4 
Warkantile: CMM 655 i2saccaxaarseess sans ce. 181,298 65,010 35.9 Columbia Casualty 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.).......... 203,514 96,168 47.3 Accident Only (Individual) ................. $10,484 $4,216 40.2% 
Se LA MEE kes cre csascscctesces 434,853 106,317 244 Accident & Health (Individual).............. 1,555 61 3.9 
Auto Liability (P. D.) Ge? Ce are 156,166 27,938 17.9 Group Accident & BNMENBNIS chose ae ea bv wee 25,489 12,172 47.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 88,001 1,853 21 boi wml Mn. EE EE CeCe 169,980 —17,860 10.5 
| Rg SL EO RAI 36,353 —7,848 ny Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 185,287 112,294 60.6 
SI CE BE Anas ne vevnaweswoesuses 372,875 170,453 45.7 
PG ii esnsnrnes tidasesses $1,116,803 $293,182 26.2% Auto Liability (P.D.) .......-....-e cece ees 127,430 49,136 38.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 8,240 Si5 6.3 
Citizens of New Jersey NORRIS cratic ons Sir Riles sinc Oo ieee tiae. we esle ones 38,972 1,281 3.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... $12 $.... a SUPELY occ eee e eee ce cece eter eens ceeeee eens 44,713 —3,037 8.1 
Milo LAMM: CLS escgasondysssavesssn ae. OS gee ary aris on ear N16 8 8©=— «509 
Aito: iability: @EsD))s <npetates cdiamionette oo 0s 2 5 eee en miter een a Cus aio is win ereieeiete set n ci9i6 wi 18,987 61,100 JU. 
Class a _ plete ie wae eae — 540 27.0 Botler and Machinery 4. o6.s.cc adessiorne caoces 27,570 3,149 11.4 
burglary and. Dhelt wa sten + ona «scele penis "192 570.8 ie ATR ae 
eh ae ee _ _— TO ci cies dcisase $1,114,078 $362,092 32.6% 
BIC: RO $7,497 —$1,315 ..% (Continued on Page 24) 
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PROGRESSIVELY ALERT 


for over 60 years to the needs of Our Loyal Agents 





a 


THE UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY is proud to pay tribute to the lasting qualities 
of the American Agency System—a bulwark of strength in our industry. We are likewise proud 
that our own agents in many sections are active in their State and the National organizations 
and civic groups, and have found such participation to be of great benefit and consistent with 


our American way of life. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


60 JOHN STREET 





MARINE 





NEW YORK CITY 
CASUALTY 


1955 


SURETY 
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; Earned Losses 
New York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred Ras 
as (Continued from Page 23) Employers’ Liability 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $58,971 20,177 
Earned Losses Loss eee 107,729 wey aI 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 24,199 13,595 562 
; Group Accident & Health ...............0045 230,267 83,483 363 
Commercial Insurance Co. e Migs > samp fake, RES Re ro re 1,928,556 866,800 45) 
Accident Only (Individual) ................. $37,195 $15,963 42.9% Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 1,230,342 760,650 61! 
Accident & Health (Individual)............. 111,204 43,753 39.3 Auto Liability (B.I.) ........ 1617 827 921 136 56 
Group Accident & Health ...............-+. 1,550,171 839,829 54.2 eis RMN HETRY on ois ccck snes on san os 564.806 232'508 3 
Lote CS CC rr Rane pa ae eee ep 361,669 118,350 32.7 Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 112.032 92271 82} 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 826,823 430,647 52.1 Hides” ..-ceee.... ee 131.440 39'493 - 
PAM BARE MOS 8S) ooo sboricce wos ou. sire 3,411,062 2,167,917 63.5 Recah erie ea ee car oe heh. 118.750 "646 my 
eR a eee 1,151,535 605,618 . A Re one emter annie crete asetie 74,306 22635 |e 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 32,684 2,324 7.1 EO. ee ee eee nnn 257237 54.372 11 
a ween eee eee te eee e eee e eee ee sees as nary es Boiler and Machinery... ix s.66%02006.200000%e 642 10,313 125 
EPID: cs ak Ews cceeh cued EELS tie cd pene oes 27,44: 20, 5. Miltinie Wines GNOOUG. lores kee, a 
IA Ri tie ATei ie re ETC NA 111.264 35.747 32.1 sitiadieabini acai hat 177,873 2.3590 
Bit y CAN) SHEE: oc pcre wry sssab Sui oeews 133,684 50,309 37.6 Total $6,546,734 $3,290,711 502 
eon a ae Oo es es Ds Seis rere Serra es 040, ’ 3 50.2% 
Mt ee Cee ee ea asf $7,796,266 $4,339,972 55.8% 
Empl Mutual Liabilit i i 
Commercial Union of London ~— ae a ee ae 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........... $95 cs . -..6% Group Accident &@ Health ........0006<..605 $1,053,829 $675,216 64.14 
SS A i ee ae Pare a, ena ee eres 10 baba fae WEES RI rg oc pews bees vane hendees 10,289,596 4,581,442 443 
Beiaty- BIN RMIPNE 5 5 occ scncGesssisn en sauae > 80 35 43.7 Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 4,129,710 3,322,909 a5 
Sh eee a esoren 1,217,237 551,868 453 
CATS PSN ae ag et re ten teen eg de $185 $35 190% Arto Wiapility CPD). 5. o.oo eschew eauk os 495,192 190,209 384 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D:) «0.266200. 459,096 463,718 101.0 
Commercial Union Fire ROAR Net Bee ees oe one tee aire Rhee a 81,445 153,811 1889 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1T.)........... $91 FES a OG.. SERGE. hohe atin ks gob gnanheabarsaseee 22,970 9,728 424 
Nay Meera eee eC cele ee etre 71 _ 306. Merplaty and Weel. ..c6ieeck esis sse0e 00> 66,344 20,227 303 
[nee “pio hae Cec heer be kb Se Ee et Es Ree 128 . ——_] 
Sc) 1 Bae poy ton 8 Perret Sg Arar 17,815,419 9,969,128 56.0% 
eS. tone Oar $236 $... Oe ° $ tite a, 
(Continued on Page 26) 
Consolidated Mutual 
Group Accident & Health .........2...0..5% $63.472 $19.901 31.4% 
Woreanen's SOOMD: 4 .555406060c%s0cesbceeeece 1.700,704 607.735 50.6 ee 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 4,574.157 1,862,686 40.7 
AMIE Taaiite 196-0.) aseconwceesedcarenseee~ 3,938 333 8.5 
ROD ANE ROP). eck da aan Goss wee eso 2.709 355 13.1 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 110,297 35,920 32.6 
Basal ogres han ckeeiee $5,955,277 $2,526,930 42.4% 
Continental Casualty 
Accident Only (Individual) ................. $1.688.582 $456,537 27 0% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ ? 904.874 1,176,696 41.0 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 2.754.761 746.967 33.1 
Groun’ Accident & Health ..... 20.0 .6.6ss000 6,368.306 4,185.792 65.7 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .............. 12.223 66.527 544.3 
Ween SG AOMNDS 65006564 s eee ehen sec ees ens 1,534,923 300.211 19.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........... 1.495.982 714.819 47.8 
Aets Mette, AES Bee. oC Sct see utuuuauceen es 2.234.600 1,270.866 56.9 
ARIES ATIADINL: AE 99.) ) Sanne saussapeeccne< so 832,969 327.765 39.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 180,170 16.940 94 
RENE. a2 cccerecorccseh renee cus eat anees 185,289 101.176 54.6 
ee) orounaeu roan auwn cee ier ores eee eee 654.070 —4? (114 ae 
MOREE. U2 tae, Koen Reims eee kn cae exes 69 833 27 871 399 
Buroiary ane) Sei oo bisycuseecabasseees ees 189,130 60,753 32.4 
Multiple Lines, PASM new anhee seer shee 20 See cone 
eS a ee ee ee OT $20,605,682 $9,410,406 45.69 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........... $1.360 S36 sos OMe 
Adit DARING C9880) bnccsccowsuctecncwbanics 2,023,281 1.352.913 0669 
PAV A AADINY AEN9.) Soyer wnrecueksse nonce 627,005 342,292 55.0 THE WAGE BARNERS INSURAN 4 
Ere rater cement are a err ee 41 Spat pais 
Bitwlary: AM Pe coon ance ceesunocn suisse 446 
WME occa sdaciekes Ge Bem $2,652,133 $1,695,205 63.9% 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty 
Groun Accident & Health .................. $161,794 $61.745 38.2% 
Worismens KCOMD... ..<55 <eo%ss0500h asic once 5,279.415 2,095,195 39.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.).......... 1,506,710 751.695 49.9 
Aeiics Maatntitw: €Os 1): 42n.dcccewscactssnes wean 1,250,628 554.209 44.3 
Teme, ETL TCn GE (An Ty Sarna Paper arctan Ne a oe 420,201 180,734 43.0 e 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 68,793 13.349 19.4 
BBG. o oac aksaeneseeSawlerebbeksssiaatk exe aon 173,261 57.793 33.6 
Ulre abe gar c. lies ILS | aang ery Serie mine enna 29,648 25,944 87.5 eC Lr 
Se ee ee eee $8,890,450 $3,740,164 42.1% 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
TN a a ale a ae ak ia Nea ca we $6 . ae eer! 4 
Total. sss. esses cece ee ee ees $6 $... Te William I. Newton, President 
Eagle Star Walter R, Hennessey, Chairman 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.).......... $58,870 $45,314 77.0% 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 4,660 2,236 40.5 
Dital: 565 ech chao cee ce $63,530 $47,550 74.8% 
Electric Mutual Liability 
WV AEMET.S ASOD). <a cwcesccosGap ses sheer cess $654,159 $283,134 43.3% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 7,294 574 en 
Rach CMR BAY vwsicnenssaeanxacsssses 69,788 26,955 38.6 SINCE 1907 —- ACCIDENT — HEALTH — MEDICAL 
Auto Liability (P.D.) .....2..+-ss0s00.es.- 33,182 7,081 21.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 2,271 50 2? SURGICAL — HOSPITAL INSURANCE. 
ID, alta cacntibexacacs $766,694 $316,646 41.6% 137 Newbury Street ® Boston, Massachusetts 
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Casualty Price Competition 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Auto P.D. writings. On the other hand, 
production gains in liability other than 
auto ranged for this period from 6% to 
28.8%, the latter increase being reported 
by Continental Casualty of Chicago. 
“One of the reasons for the small in- 
crease on auto is that rate levels for 
both B.I. and P.D. are somewhat less 
than they were a year ago, so that the 
gain in number of policies issued, which 
reflects the number of cars insured, is 
somewhat greater. 


More Realistic Attitude 


An increasing number of executives 
are taking a realistic attitude on this au- 
tomobile market. As one Hartford vice 
president said: “I don’t have much sym- 
pathy for the ostrich approach of _pre- 
tending that we have no problem. There 
are a number of individual agents of 
agency stock companies who know they 
have a good product for sale and who 
are generously endowed with the ab- 
dominal fortitude to get out and sell 
their product. Those companies are get- 
ting along fine. 

“On the other hand, the weepers and 
the wailers are so busy wringing their 
hands and bemoaning their fate that 
they don’t have much time left to sell 
business.” 

Along the same line of reasoning an- 
other Hartford executive pointed out to 
the writer that his company has shown 
a continual increase in its automobile 
business, within the confines of its un- 
derwriting standards, except in certain 
spots. He maintains that with an in- 
telligent rate-making approach to the 
automobile situation, the agency stock 
companies can hold their own with the 
direct writers. “As a matter of fact,” he 
says, “the great splurge made by the 
specialty companies has been in areas 
where the slowness of our rate-making 
procedures have not caught up to the 
local conditions in that area. Naturally 
the direct writers have capitalized on 
the situation, making substantial rate 
changes, which gave them a material 
competitive advantage from a rate point 
of view.” 

From this conversation it would ap- 
pear that the agency stock carriers are 
losing no time in adjusting their rate 
structures so that they will reflect costs 
and not allow the disparities which oc- 
casionally have seemed to exist to be 
the predominant weapon competitively 
speaking. 


Day of Bonanza Past in Auto Market 


It’s a sure thing that the day of the 
bonanza has passed in the automobile 
market. No longer can the companies 
look forward to a sudden influx of busi- 
ness due to enactment of financial re- 
sponsibility laws, resulting in substan- 
tia! increases in number of insured cars. 
All the states have such laws now. Even 
though all the cars are not insured, a 
substantial majority of those who really 
want to buy car insurance have already 
done so 

The increase in the number of private 
passenger cars on the road is approxi- 
mately 4% a year. Consequently, com- 
panies to hold their own should show a 
gain of about 4% in the number of cars 
insured. If rates remain constant, that 
should also mean a gain of about 4% 
in premiums. However, rates do not re- 
main constant. In fact, it may be ex- 
pected that rate levels for 1955 for third 
party liability lines may be somewhere 
between 5% and 10% below those of a 
year ago, and for physical damage lines 
cousiderably lower than that. If these 
estimates of probable rate levels for 
1955 are correct, then a company which 
merely continued to insure the same 
proportion of automobiles as heretofore 
would show a decrease in premium writ- 
ings. 

Results for the First Quarter 


As to specific results, let’s examine 
the percentages of increase for automo- 
bile B.I. and P.D. combined of nine 
large companies. The Aetna Casualty 
& Surety for the first quarter is ahead 


by 4%; Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
by 1%; Fireman’s Fund by about 5% 
to 10% for automobile and casualty lines; 
Continental Casualty—auto B.I. by 27.4 
and auto P.D. by 22.2, motor vehicle by 
51.5: General Accident (three months) 
by 4%% for BI. and 1.8% for P.D.; 
Maryland Casualty by 3.9%; Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group shows 2% 
decrease for five months; Travelers—2% 
ahead in written premiums for five 
months, and United States F. & G. by 
3.1% for auto B.I., 2.9% for auto P.D. 
and 5.8% for auto physical damage. 


Loss experience in the automobile 
lines has improved in some respects and 
is worse in others for the first quarter. 
Generally speaking, ratios are somewhat 
higher than the same period of 1954 but 
nothing to be concerned about. 

Marvland Casualty, for example, notes 
an increase of 6.7% in number of auto 
B.I. claims and 0.5% in number of P.D. 
claims. “However, a refreshing trend is 
that our average B.I. claim is below that 
of last year, while the average P.D. claim 
ccst is only slightly higher. We are en- 
joying an improvement in our auto B.1. 


and P.D. loss ratios.” 

United States F. & G. reports 8% in- 
crease in number of B.I. claims and 4% 
increase in P.D. claims. Its 
ratio increased 2.5% in the first quarter 
and its P.D. loss ratio decreased 2%. 

Aetna Casualty & Surety reports 
higher loss ratios in both B.I. and P.D. 
and its new arising cases in both B.I. 
and P.D. are running slightly ahead of 
last year’s figure for the first quarter. 
Loss costs have also increased. 

Travelers also points to an increase 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Company 


Empire Mutual Casualty 
Group Accident & Health ..........:c00200. 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
PASI DRED AES, 8.9) oo ese esbees sc anee caine nc 
RONG PD ARDUED, AE 899 os weeunw sew ss wiswiesis se 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 
ISSRES) “ccs costnneesercueabowsdic ba sese scawinen 
Statutory Auto Liability 
Statutory Auto Prop. Damage ............... 


BIS ne ce eee eee Cee ie 


Employers’ Fire 
Workmea’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 
Ati Ay AES. 0)! o.oo oe0sec cee ecewwaween 
Alte Boel ile ge ¢ agp 2k eee Renee pr eee ene uryes Sra 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 
Sur rety 
Glass 


Burglary and Theft ............00ccccceceeee 
MIDE SANDEE | ococee bobasauoeae Serko en feeey 


MAM Sse ion oueeseu ees 


Excelsior of New York 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 
Glass 
Burglary <¢ 


Sal. .desbexcaswateseee cor 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
Asitta CARING ASML) oa obese ve wsatenees wees 
AUD AAG NE 8D) osc aes anaxnc usher dess xs 
Liability Other Than Auto ......60.2-56s6-.% 
DIGITS USPRINES on oes seas sonksS sone ees 






































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$33,276 $16,064 48.3% 
2,272,836 848,046 37.3 
745,257 250,542 33.6 
33,118 7,748 23.1 
$3,084,487 $1,122,400 36.4% 
$23,499 $15,452 65.8% 
49,716 50,985 102.6 
229,226 127,836 55.8 
286,729 157,206 54.8 
Ba alilge ee soe 
1,416,705 741,140 S25 
679,110 176,375 26.0 
9,497,583 6,291,502 66.2 
3,483,850 1,885,800 54.1 
92,263 76,660 83.1 
43,123 7,109 16.5 
$15,802,043 $9,530,065 60.3% 
A 0 rs AER ry 
968,639 285,902 29.5 
776,426 311,530 40.1 
2,292,748 915,271 39.9 
667,767 275,625 41.3 
56,427 7,041 13/5 
1,182,434 232,976 19.7 
589,568 78,927 13.4 
43,593 15) 34.5 
408,293 148,668 36.4 
22,623 8,897 39.3 
$7,030,645 $2,280,477 32.4% 
$11,024 $9,033 81.9% 
rahe eee 6 ae 
RIED om oe Bi ENS 
etre 
$11,262 $9,039 80.3% 


Company 
Factory Mutual Liability 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 
rgX Fite ge Lt: SILT Lg (Sec I, pao ae lg es Same 
Earned Losses Loss ‘Auto Liability (P.D.) .................0 
Premiums Incurred Ratio Burglary and Theft ..............cccceceeues 
ANGE st Oe te oes esa 
$80,173 $38,727 48.3% 
1,321,246 599,966 45.4 
502,086 274,833 54.7 Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
3,406,622 1,709,685 50.2 Accident only (individtial) <2... 2. ...555..... 
1,020,621 431,815 2.3 Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
14,217 6,956 48.9 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
_ 841 217 25.9 Group Accident @ Health «00.066 . isiacecas 
2,067,801 1,443,847 69.8 Non-Canc. Accident & Health ............... 
413,659 196,282 47.5 WY Gtiehen Ss MGGHID, fhcwe2 sah ones sass sseeve uns 
an = Liability Other Than Auto (B:1.) ............ 
$8,827,206 $4,702,328 53.4 PAWL MOBUINEN MOSM). ic canoes ooceusee sesh ase 
PG apt 1 9) Asecies aaa osea cess bean 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 
3 é BU GAMICTT ssssh prueu sate aoa ais pies 
$1,014 $186 18.4% Burglary and Theft 
Pap hee ees ee . 
rs Atri ae NPEAL SS. Ao Steals eae meecets 
911 100 11.0 
<) rr ee Federal Insurance Co. 
766 seeeee Accident only Gndividual) ........000.066 065 
29 r is oT 
RR eats hear alge MR a Pe ‘ : B 1 ee ree 
OST Ie pe uiability her Wnan Alito Kb: 1.) s426e.s ess 
6,297 2,501 ee oo ee 8 See 
a a Alito PAADINGY ME I9D) ois ses crews oeires'sa oa 
$11,865 $2,847 24.0% LAability Other Than: Auto (P.D:) ...5...40 
RCM meee rater re on cane ne an aise okie 
UNPEY Ser noc e a kwloia vse ts eee sions soso susie 
20) Vee. le GES a yoss Fas sas cuG ad a oqo aos 1am ae 
33 ren , Bitelary sand Maert: 650k ois ok eww ss ce weiss sie 
WSs pane Biailtinle PAMeS, NO. Gee tare sek cccw eed sos sais 
7 $1,226 BR % MAGIAIE Seu sue u hes ane 365% 
P Fa Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
$1,040,080 $404,871 38.9% Group Accident & Health .................5. 
190,501 _97,963 51.4 WVordnetis Gli oe 6.65 Sec coum ene esse Seca 
——- ey Pee Wir SUNN TEES 5 «oo. vases sco gae een es 
390,62 179,811 46.0 / Path ilitny MIMD): occ hete une Soiniie%<50% 
63,840 14'565 228 Auto Liability (P. D.) 
62,272 25,928 41.6% CS hy Pearce ar ay 7 Sa 
$2,764,263 $1,245,711 45.1% (Continued on Page 27) 
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New York State Experience 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $802,376 $150,906 18.8% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 16,185 13,632 84.2 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).. 148,585 59,354 40.0 
Wun rice Se OHMS sanacieeasieia wes sa Ss aeract 6,487,122 2,246,417 34.6 
Liability Other aa Auto (B. BON hess), & stats 6,927,013 4,590,083 66.3 
Oita IiaeEV Sey ae Sess owik es sake oees oe ress 9,370,732 5,689,705 60.8 
Auto Liability (P. D) eit we ets at Bata 3,139,312 1,434,775 45.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) ........... 536,749 217,735 40.6 
Ritelity. hiak sitcnnis caniocaniate situbskenedianaies 659,334 206,581 S13 
PEEL Ys wou hector arate sys 1 ans aioe sels apse. sih4d 465,198 —41,680 me 
GAGS ccierehuateres etm wre aiioriass wise iaeislel sala vigBcNE 610,503 225,520 36.9 
BULCIATY (AW ORE eatssse de siete de echo eae are.nats 1,201,299 569,280 47.4 
Roller aiid: WaeceMMCEy: <= 6 5. ce iticip tints seein. siete 427,124 61,941 14.5 
ss So's | ES re $30,791,532 $15,424,249 50.2% 
Fidelity & Deposit Group 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $3,159 —46,674. —1,477.5 
icity Marit aoe menen eats eas oes nos chars 913,823 634,262 69.4 
BIRCLY: Sinctre seeds canines ns sos asses 1,099,521 —69,821 —6.4 
TRIDSS: hv’ g-oa ce semieAteal ce Mra ue Niele We WRle MISTS sso arwg Oe 180,770 69,049 38.2 
BUT lary CRU, POOL 6% s.5-4y0.5 F054 vests sre sieieeis tea 742,013 283,859 38.3 
PIEMERR TRONS Sie to aan peg re 8 & $2,939,286 $870,675 29.6% 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) .......... ans Ser sais 
AUtO Wigiilstypee eo) occ aleens conse thes ceuis cece 1,440,488 1,012,540 70.3 
Ast: Liaviliyaee MON): oe Arama ysasaesewnanes 444,807 225,199 50.6 
Birelaty and Betts. ci2 ii. wean atlas cwiaie «nee i, aac ser ae 
MOU essa incaiaatties Seeucon ahs $1,885,456 $1,237,739 65.7% 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
WOKING So ICOMIDS. accinais.c oles coise seb anions $44,395 $14,112 31.8% 
Liability Other Than: Auto (BiT.) ...........6 33,122 33,156 100.1 
Ait: Tela ACEO) sch cmewiocs Veet easss oneet 218,444 170,360 78.0 
ALItO: Litateie Uy les NOD :5 nls a arecoissays's Svsv0id. 0's a¥054%8 79,943 2,483 40.7 
Inability Other: Dhan auto (BAD)! 0.6.6. 3..0 ; ee 
BAB CEG <erace tote oicls ole care ieboiece es SEES aie See 1) ool ee 
RUTOUY: <craisterspersiors eioreretas teers iars aiainrsseieieee eaters vss 7,531 37,500 498.0 
IGIAGS. ok earn ceed we tinien aac. wk ae ete 3,554 1,392 39.1 
BiUrclany wah Weeey ck;.-4.45 soicsihs cc's eicaseis sais 2,627 70 27 
MUONS TEES. INGO NC: iccstas csisary cesverera cee ees 30,527 15,169 49.7 
(Legs) SS An Ap oe ie Se erga $423,909 $304,238 71.8% 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Accident only. (Gindtvidual) ........06..000s000% $156,399 $76,619 49.0% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 94,318 41,765 3 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 3,206 1,041 62:5 
Group, ACtident, Oc EHEAIOR of.5 aie siecoscy oe 724,889 317,105 43.7 
Non-Canc, Accident & Health ............... 106,411 32,482 30.5 
Workmen's IGG: ait Ss ce cee els Gn aie 4 4s 1,773,287 612,629 34.5 
Liability Other Thas Auto eGR) tax vsoawens 1,127,040 497 932 44.2 
ACO Asiaalibey sale) 5-5.6.0:¢:sisin- oa 0)s:050100is a ee: wee 4,605,158 3,032,113 65.8 
Auto Liability (P. D) Se Ree eee 1,614,180 744,092 46.1 
Liability. @ther Dhan Auto -CP: DD). osc:..-<..« 110,911 59,809 53.9 
PIGCIEEY Brsisheiac tlle stodts abla viele ess banca ieee 69,831 10,972 15.7 
SUMO LY Hasty ie sie ea rom ceisler etotesatectare ole lotus. vlaibouwne 57,047 29,491 SEZ 
CUES eerie ce icice pPra e ne Gra een nee ee ene 121,253 44,935 37.1 
Biimary: And AMeLies sec kwsides sw ieeas i dew'ss 264,495 84,537 32.0 
NUE IE EAMES Ne RO Cvcis-a:0 ip Sa sioaccersta Maistre ropiets 55,631 66,824 120.1 
MONA ex Segk asso siete eens $10,884,656 $5,652,346 51.8% 
Firemen’s of Newark 
Liability Other Lay PREEO WS) oes Soca ed hy Se: eee ane 
Auto Liability C4 Met oe Aire eo hek ano os hanes 117,096 87,748 75.0 
Atito toiability: (I) ca cect cas ewes co iss 41,017 16,343 39.9 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... Seo sie 
Gk RO: Ng a Ae ee or eee eres CTE RRS BOO eer Oa E a. oboe ba 94 Pe ger 
Burclary And WHERE wae Clete esi aie asco. POE |. Ne 
TGA an oe oui ine $158,377 $104,091 65.7% 
First National of America 
pid Other Than Auto (Bi 13) oo. 6003 0 $54 $250 462.1% 
IIROS Paty iV CALE Soy IR OTe Ee © Le OAR ts Kise ea OE 10 ora weiel’ Pe 
MEO Meso cc5c5 ass Gm eam olaaueee $04 $250 390.0% 
Founders’ Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... $53,051 $17,872 33.7% 
Auto EAM GREY oicscsdcasnncheckscsses 125,624 98,990 78.8 
Auto LgGee CEI) ass dics dieic ss oc vecaccs 30,569 21,696 59.3 
Liability Other Than ie (22 CS) a 2,872 —188 ae 
Site RSF eS a eS OEM ARTES Aang OMI | —86 483 ee 
MN ou ite candice buh ui omaedediekeers ieee ee, Bee aoe 
RSI ASS = eel teed cp eA SC as Be Re aS, 10,337 7,720 74.7 
Bute lamyacind el ehbeinsa aoe oie fhe ae 34,510 13,381 38.8 
MOU eke vietieess tein stents 263,200 $159,954 61.7% 








1 Exchange Place 





Established 1925 


NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 Commerce St. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 





BRANCH OFFICE: 


Phone: DE 3-2156 


Newark 2, N. 


J. 


Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 


Jersey City, N. J. 














Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Fulton Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 27 We taea 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... PAP a ccnen 
REARS Dy om os Siete Ch eens Boiss Oe canlcaetentnesse ere 
PPGPRIGEY “ONE E HELE Ss 5c oc os vce cvconccecscere BIG. eee 
PRONG FE CUES ieee sicio ie siens be cece esccstue 1,093 770 
EGE eS cilo scat tee tenses $1,064 $770 
General Accident 
PLOCIOM EN OME Witia ls te 5 fohie ctie'o'ole so binon seeieecieles $166,850 $72,828 
RRC UMINE a ees eu ccd aia ere ba Screminsac-awin'sé ols 316,442 125,261 
Group Accident G& Health... i065 ccccecsess 206,641 135,684 
WV CDINIRNO SP a CORN ode othe crepes igi. crardlv 6.00 41050 1,194,503 511,431 
Liabiity Other Than-Auto (B:1.) .......... 1,186,901 626,131 
PRUs PAA DIEG ORR). os hc rcccescktiesiavccneee 6,929,609 3,846,950 
Fei Oe UNV ENE 2 0) Se er ee ere 2,421,743 987,587 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 79,956 21,472 
BeeeUres pAddai aes car coare eR akatiswldsceceeee 6,027 —1,175 
CNS re ee nce oe nna bet. 4 e pleats Semeee 84,625 29,902 
BUrglaty Aah 0 OUG lays: <avcieee sca seins owes 149,399 53,689 
PypeHleG ANitl MAC IIMOE 5 <. 6 Ke ot here se hectic seis-o'e CO ere 
INGORE ILIOS TINS OIC. coco aie cs ccvisiewcscees 1,664 479 
og a: eee ee $12,749,046 $6,410,239 
General of America 
Liabinty Other Phan Auto €B: 1) ..4..08c0% $1,323 Se ils 
Prato EBADIIEY CEO) sos oe cote. adie cm uigaieass aa” erase 
MIME N SMM A Tt TR Mee gars Ip arava eras S is: ki9 cris ae esoe ahi dene 423 301 
PEE ANUM E ORE (esas 05's 06ers die ndtawdenes 178 10 
URGES ete oe cave ctous une $1, 938 $311 
General Mutual 
Group Accident & Health ........c6.:0cc000% $40,261 $10,401 
NVGuh ete CORI fic ccc ce eccca sie civ baleen 1,863,165 867,605 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)... 0:00.66: 289,781 155,275 
Automtaliiey (Del ice se: i's caccnv aw nabincaees 1,301,612 749,001 
AUG AMONG y SCE EOe ohne ose can cas ck eensiers 499,181 224,519 
Liability ‘Other-Than-Auto (P.'D:).........0.%. 60,791 37,346 
sl | 5 Ae A eR aa $4,054,791 $2,044,147 
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Saval’s Sizeup of Non-Licensed Market 


(Continued from Page 17) 


often exceed the premium that would 
be developed by the application of the 
Manual Increase Table. 


Substandard Automobile Risks 


Property damage, extra territorial and 
fire, theft and collision coverage for 
substandard automobile risks is an in- 
teresting development. The non-licensed 
market is quite willing to underwrite 
these risks but generally speaking on 
their own rating basis. This, of course, 
means penalty rates. And I think this 
attitude is understandable. 

After all, Lloyd’s Underwriters are 
not miracle men. They cannot get more 
than 100 cents out of the dollar, and 
even though there may be a differential 
in their favor as against domestic car- 
riers due to lesser costs of acquisition, 
adminstration, and possibly taxes, they 
cannot stand a much higher loss ratio 
than our domestic carriers. Insofar 
as Lloyd’s are concerned, they do not 
have the investment return possibilities 
that our companies enjoy, because of 
Lloyd’s financial security rules. 

One of the reasons—and an important 
one—that the non-licensed market is 
able and willing to underwrite the sub- 


standard risk is that it is essentially a 
free market. It is not bound by the 
same rating laws, rules and regulations 
that apply to our domestic companies. 
But it must also be remembered that 
the price they pay for that freedom of 


action is that these underwriters and 
companies do not have the right to com- 
pete with the licensed companies for the 
normal and more desirable business. 


How Non-Licensed Markets Serve 
Brokers 


Let me now express my views as to the 
role the non-licensed market should play 


in your brokerage activities. As I see 
it, the non-licensed market will best 
serve the broker as a supplement to his 


regular domestic carriers. For many 
reasons, including freedom of action, 
the non-licensed market is in a position 
to provide the broker’s assureds with 
coverage not available from the regular 
market. However, non-licensed carriers 
should not be used as a competitive 
weapon except in the sense that they 
might help the independent broker by 
giving him the means of providing the 
edditional coverage his assured requires. 
This forestalls the loss of the business 
to other brokers who have learned the 
usefulness of this market. 


Safeguards “Affidavit Broker” 


Take 


Should 


at this point to dwell 

ruards the “affidavit 
insure proper 
and indeed for 


It is appropriate 
on some of the safeg 
broker” should take to 
protection for his clients 
h'mself. 

Of primary 
putting the 
company in the 
lcensed company 


concern is an arrangement 
non-licensed underwriter or 
same position as a 
should a law suit be- 


come necessary. Unfortunately there 
are times when differences arise be- 
tween the insurer and the assured which 


resolved by the courts 
fairness I must call your 
fact that this unhappy 


can only be 
and in all 
attention to the 


ituation is not limited to the non- 
licensed insurer. 

You should make certain, therefore, 
that the policy—and pending the issu- 


policy—the certificate of 
insurance, or memorandum of insurance, 
or binder, includes a so-called “service 
of suit” clause, which in effect puts the 
non-licensed carrier in the same position 
as the licensed company so that it may 
be legally reached within the Common- 
wealth. This clause merely commits the 
non-licensed carrier to submit itself to 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
Commonwealth—as indeed they should 
do. : 
Incidentally, 


ance of the 


there is a little known 
law—I believe it is known as the “Un- 
authorized Insurers Servers of Process 
\ct”—and I think the reference is Chap- 
ter 175B. Essentially this act makes it 


possible to reach the non-licensed carrier 


by serving any writs on the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance or practically anyone 
in the Commonwealth who has had to 
do with the placing or handling of the 
insurance. However, frankly I would 
prefer the clear-cut understanding and 
indeed the commitment given by the 
standard service of suit clause rather 
than reliance on the statute. Further- 
more, refusal of a non-licensed carrier 
to give the definite commitment con- 
tained in the service of suit clause would 
be sufficient for me to say, “No thank 
you—we're not doing business with 
you, 


Non-Concurrency Can Be Distressing 


Non-concurrency—I use the phrase in 
its broadest sense—can be distressing. 
For example, an exess cargo policy writ- 
ten over a primary policy containing a 
co-insurance clause is a very unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement, as in most cases the 
assured could become a co-insurer de- 
spite the existence of an amount of 
insurance equal to the exposure. The 
obvious solution is to induce the domestic 
company writing the underlying insur- 
ance to delete the coinsurance clause. 

Compliance with the primary insurance 
or retention clauses is all important. 
Most excess liability policies contain a 
clause stipulating that the assured main- 
tain a policy for certain specified pri- 


mary limits with a particular company 
during the term of the excess policy. 
lf the terms of that clause are not met, 
the entire excess policy fails. 

Another interesting and ofttimes over- 
looked condition is that which deals 
with alteration in the premium of the 
primary insurance. In such event, the 
excess policy premium is subject to ad- 
justment also in most cases. For exam- 
ple, an increase in rate on the primary 
policy automatically affects the excess 
policy. Failure to notify the excess 
underwriters puts the assured in the 
position of having violated a policy con- 
dition—or may cost him the loss of some 
return of premium should there have 
been a rate decrease on the primary 
policy without notification to the excess 
underwriters. 

Excess insurance for self-insureds— 
may they decrease in number—calls for 
careful policy wording and understand- 
ing. Such policies contain a statement 
or declaration, sometimes in the form 
of a warranty or dangerously close to a 
warranty, that the assured shall retain 
X dollars of liability for his own account 
uninsured. Under those circumstances 
should the assured procure insurance in 
whole or in part covering any portion 
of the amount of risk stated in the 
policy to be self-insured, serious com- 
plications arise. 





Never do a wrong thing to make a 


friend or to keep one.—Robert E. ‘Lee. 





To Your Special Risk Problems 


a _ a 


As New York Surplus Line brokers, we place 
coverages which your regular Property and 
Casualty insurors cannot handle. We do no 
direct solicitation from insureds, but secure 
business exclusively through licensed pro- 


ducers. 


Our multiple line facilities and depart- 
mentalized staff provide prompt, efficient 
special risk underwriting for agents and 
brokers throughout the Eastern Seaboard 
states. We feel sure you’ll like the friendly, 
cooperative spirit with which we approach 
and solve your placement problems. 


We are here to serve you; we suggest you 
contact us whenever you have a difficult or 


unusual line to insure. 
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GEO. F. BROWN & SONS 





32 CLIFF STREET e« NEW YORK = 
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M. H. Levy’s Good Advi 
On Buying Car Insurang 


CONTAINED IN HIS NEW BOox 







New York Brokerage Executive Wit) 
10,000 Clients Says Brokers and Agents 
More Than Earn Their Keep 


Michael H. Levy, chairman of th 
board of Federated Brokerage Group, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, dray; 
upon his many years as an insurance 
producer in the recent book, “Your Ip. 
surance and How to Profit by It,” pub. 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Giving some timely, sensible advice oy 
the purchase of automobile insurance jy 
his chapter, “From Jeep to Cadillac 
Automobile Insurance,” Mr. Levy writes 
as follows: 

“You can buy an insurance policy . ,. 
either straight from the insurance com. 
pany (direct writing) or through a bro. 
ker or agent (American Agency) .., 

“As an insurance broker... I am ob. 
viously not a disinterested spectator iy 
this controversy. But I must say in all 
sincerity I do feel brokers and agent; 
more than earn their keep. I say so for 
two reasons: 

“First, I just don’t think you have the 
time or talent to work out an integrated, 
coordinated insurance program for your. 
self. And, more important, a broker can 
put on pressure where it’s most needed 

An insurance salesman’s first duty 
is to his company. An insurance agent’ 
or broker’s first duty is to his clients...” 


Case History With a Moral 






Mr. Levy then gives “case history’— 
with a moral—on the experience of one 
of his clients in buying his insurance 
from a “20% off manual” company. What 
he relates, as follows, will be of keen in- 
terest to brokers and agents who prefer 
to do business in today’s competitive 
market with “bureau” companies: 

“One of my clients purchased a spank- 
ing new Chrysler Imperial. Cost, $5,800) 
Since he lived in Manhattan, used his 
car for business purposes, and had 3 
19-year-old son who used the car, he fel 
into a rating classification which maé: 
his insurance cost extremely high. . 
Complaining to me, he was overhear! 
by his secretary. 

“She piped up: ‘My brother jus 
bought his insurance from the O— In 
surance Co. and saved 20% of his pre- 
mium. Why don’t you look into it, Mr 
Smith?’ He did. 

“He had an accident resulting from 
an act of carelessness on the part of his 
wife. The car was repaired and the it 
suring company paid the net collision 
damages. The next week he_ took his 
family to California. . While he was 
away the maid signed a receipt for @ 
registered letter... . 

“Later I got a phone call at 2:25 am 
from my client... . He had misjudgel 
a sharp curve, gone off the road, ani 
destroyed the car. His wife and _ son 
were in the hospital and he was phoning 
from the local jail. In going off the roai 
he had sideswiped a Ford convertibl 
with a boy and girl in it; both of them 
were in the hospital, too. 

“To telescope this story: The regis 
tered letter had been a cancellation no- 
tice from the insurance company and he 
was without insurance protection of aly 
type! 

“The man was quite wealthy ($27, 
less so now). He had to start digging 

$6,000 for the car, $1,480 for hospité 
and accessory medicz 1 bills for wife ané 
son, and $19,500 for the damages to the 
two parkers. 

“T wonder how many other economy: 
minded auto owners ever realize how 
they may be cutting much more thas 
their insurance costs when they ‘deal di 
rect and save.’” 

Mr. Levy directs a multiple-compat' 
organization which services 10,0) 
clients. 
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Casualty Price Competition 


(Continued from Page 25) 


of several points in its B.I. loss ratio 
but P.D. ratio is slightly lower than 
the first quarter of 1954. 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity says its 
loss ratios are favorable but generally 
somewhat higher than in the same pe- 
riod of 1954. Loss frequency in auto 
B.I. and P.D. is slightly up. 

Hartford A. & I. experienced a rise in 
average cost on B.I. in the first three 
months but it was at a moderate rather 
than sharp rate of increase. Its fre- 
quency index for B.I. shows peng ay | 
no change; cost per settled case on P.D 
is rising only slightly, and frequency 
index has dropped several percentage 
points, reflecting the trend of the past 
15 to 20 months. 

Continental Casualty’s loss ratios on 
auto are running about on an even basis 
with last year. 

Royal-Liverpool’s accident frequency 
for both B.I. and P.D. has improved 
but on the other hand claim costs have 
increased substantially in B.I. and only 


slightly in P.D. 
General Liability and Compensation 


Liability other than auto experience is 
running good. Production increases are 
shown by all of the companies inter- 
viewed, the average being about 7%. 

Workmen’s compensation, on _ the 
other hand, shows a drop in premium 
volume for the first quarter and the 
loss ratios are about 41%4% higher. No 
one seems to have the answer to this 
deterioration in experience. A Baltimore 
president said that his higher loss ratio 
is not due to an increase in number of 
accidents, but principally to an increase 
in loss reserves. He anticipates a rever- 
sal of the trend before the year ends. 

One large Hartford company which 
enjoved a slight improvement in com- 
pensation experience for the first quar- 
ter finds it difficult to evaluate the 
reasons for this improvement. The 
writer was told: “It may reflect steps 
taken over the past several years to im- 
prove the rate-making processes so that 
without a major swing in the economic 
cycle, the rates resulting from this proc- 
ess are more stable and reflect the cur- 
rent exnerience trends.” 

The first quarter results of a repre- 
sentative group of both stock and non- 
stock carriers bears out the individual 
company experience on workmen’s com- 
pensation presented above. On _ an 
earned premium basis these carriers 
showed a drop of 4%4% and with over-all 
loss ratios about 4%4 points higher. 


Two Viewpoints on the Competition 


Executives interviewed on the ques- 
tion: “Are you holding your own in 
competition with the direct writers and 
specialty companies?” talked freely but 
did not i direct quotes. Vice presi- 
dent of a Hartford company felt that 
‘eadeisaialiatal agents who make up the 
American Agency System are doing a 
better job than formerly in holding their 
customers and in selling them on the 
service advantages of their respective 
companies. It was also pointed out that 
companies in their national advertising 
are featuring agency service to a greater 
extent than ever before. In this con- 
nection the remark was made: “You 
have no doubt noticed that some of our 
competitors such as Allstate, State Farm 
and Farm Bureau are also talking about 
their agency service. No doubt they are 
well aware that their lack of independ- 
ent agency service is their chief weak- 
ness. There is a lot of difference be- 
tween agency service as rendered by 
‘controlled’ or ‘captive’ agents and the 
independent agents and brokers.” 

Continental Casualty’s view of the 
competitive situation is expressed as fol- 
lows by its vice president, F. M. Roes- 
ing: 

“In the first place, a division must be 
made between mine-run business, par- 
ticularly private passenger cars, and 
the other business. There is no question 
but what direct writing specialty auto- 
mobile companies are making inroads 




































































































would take advantage of the lower costs with the mutuals and other direct 
of a direct writer. writers. Thus, the customer has the 
“On the other hand, we have a num-_ benefit of an agent’s service which is a 
ber of agents who actively solicit and great advantage over a direct writer. 
service their passenger car business and “We have successfully competed 
der takers for passenger car business and their volume is consistently increasing. against the direct writers many times 
are losing this to direct writing specialty It would, therefore, appear that the on the larger risks and are confident 
companies who have men out selling this American Agency System agents could that we can continue to compete suc- 
coverage. hold this business if they were willing cessfully in the foreseeable future. We 
“For example, one agent recently told to spend as much or more time on the may lose some private passenger car vol- 
me he had lost a private passenger car sales and servicing of this business as do ume but this will be more than offset by 
risk which had been on his books for 18 the direct writers. the increase in over-all volume. 
years, to a direct writer. On further “On the other than mine-run business, “At the present time it would appear 
questioning, it developed that nobody we are in the best position we have been _ that 1955 will be one of our best years 
in the agent’s office even knew this cus- in for years to compete with direct on automobile, miscellaneous liability and 
tomer and for 18 years renewal policies writers. ‘Our present rating plans includ- workmen’s compensation coverages, not 
had been mailed to the assured. It is ing retrospective rating on larger lines only from a volume standpoint but from 
not surprising that such a customer now enable us to compete on a cost basis a profit standpoint as well.” 


on private passenger car business pri- 
marily because they are actually mer- 
chandising this type of coverage. It 
would appear that too many American 
Agency System agents have become or- 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Company 


General Casualty of America 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Liabilit 


Aste aannty 9800): ecsssccsicvsicdesesuske 
PAE GeO) Sos ow Se tbvek aS ewkewan’ 


Auto L 


Liability 


Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


3urglary and Theft 
ie eeNIPT a. A OLaveece shane n wees 


Soiler z 


y Other Than Auto (B. 1.) 


y Other Than Auto (P.D.) 


1.17) DES eer Sey yay 


General Fire & Casualty 


Group 


WVAAIMON GC ONORIID : o2p tout. eee Goecusee sks es 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.) 
Tirta: (3: 6 eee eee SPememrrsaes > Speen ey 
Auto: Taaiitity: (0909) o.. 6s. iccsn os seeewes 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) 


Auto L 


Surety 


Statutory Auto Liability 
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Accident & Health 


SUMMN L Seab eb neee cee 


Girard Insurance Co. of Phila. 
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RALPH BERGESEN, Pres. 
GEORGE M. LLOYD, Gen’l Mgr. 
DAVID G. FENELON, Supervisor 


METROPOLITAN N. Y. DIVISION 
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USE 


MANHATTAN, BRONX, STATEN ISLAND 
BROOKLYN, QUEENS 
75 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


Nassau CouNTy 
27 W. Columbia Street 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


SUFFOLK CoUNTY 
145 South Main St. 
Sayville, L.I., N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER, PUTNAM 
11 Court St., White Plains, N. Y. 


NEWARK OFFICE 
45 Branford Pl., Newark 2, N. J. 


BUFFALO OFFICE 


298 Main St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Washington Square Building 
7th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














ERVICE 
REVIEW 


COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5191 


OFFICERS: 

HOWARD J. HUB, V. P. @& Treas. 
CHARLES W. FRANCIS, Sales Mgr. 
GIRDON W. RUDD, Spec. Rep. 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Di site te $76,824 ae 
71,211 19,763 27.8 
275,126 70,698 25.7 
95,845 37,300 39.0 
3,218 599 18.6 
421 3,309 786.3 
2,093 —46,616 Sought 
7,830 2,696 34.4 
8,070 2,796 34.6 
a. AAeeees peal 
$463,824 $167,369 36.0% 
$28,301 $9,826 34.7% 
948,806 231,212 24.4 
306,636 113,686 37.1 
1,843,340 900,402 48.8 
591,014 237,254 40.1 
27,914 12,403 44.4 
971 1 5 | 
1,846,088 1,201,683 65.1 
369,588 179,873 48.7 
$5,963,258 $2,886,340 48.4% 
$46,801 $11,724 25.1% 
18,316 9,861 54.1 
28 107 375.6 
$65,145 $21,692 33.3% 


Henry A. BerGner, Mgr. 
WHitehall 3-5191 


Francis E. Tissot, Mgr. 
TVanhoe 1-8240 


REGINALD T. Eton, Mgr. 
Sayville 4-2210 


James M. Ennis, Mer. 
White Plains 8-3004 


Davi G. FENELON, Supvr. 
VINCENT P. Paoto, Mer. 
Mitchell 2-2656 


STEPHEN J. LoNerRGAN, Mgr. 
Cleveland 7614 


Horace B. Yerkes, Mgr. 
LOmbard 3-0958 





Company 
Glens Falls Group 


Accident ‘Only Cindividual) <2. 3.0.0.5... 
Accident & Health (Individual) ......... 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 
We Orpinei S MOGip. 4 6i2s 3c Sees se akee ess 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)......... 


Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 


Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........ 
PRY Os 8 ake chew ass Ce aomeeeen ee 
wot es tas eA NE As Hr RA ONES eZ LAN AOR 
Burglary and Theft ..........0c.0cceceee 
DIUIHDIE nes IN MO KS oe Seca nsec. 


Government Employees Ins. Co. 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)......... 


Auto Liability (B. I.) 


AGG TE AAUty N49) oo cscs scesawswe cess 


Grain Dealers Mutual 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)......... 
-) 


Auto Liability (B.1 


Ago Wiabiity 609) 6S sacs cesses ews 
Binglary ANG Wert 56s ocn 5% sine sine a0: 


MADUANS Roark CRS Osc win 


Granite State Fire 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)......... 
PAGO TAADUING. CB FES)) os ontiswwues sce se 


Auto Liability (P. D. 


) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)....... 
PIN Ser oS tke oSaeciaics een Re ee.asees 


Great American Indemnity 


Accident Only (Individual) .............. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ......... 
Group Accident & Health ............... 
Wanmunens AGOMD: (0. .inctscuncnen sss ss 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)......... 
Agito Viability 103-4.) «cess wewcekowas sss 
Auto Maaiility APD): o.<oscbacneean es scs 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)....... 
RUG CMta cole bons ckswee pee ea Ree ae kes 
UEREY ~ sitcs sk sen Sanchanweee enone wane 


Great American Group 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........ 
Anto TAapuity AB245). 2.66 6s se cbs sae eescs 
Auto Tiavility: (P5999) ...cokcscencsak ous 


Glass 


Greater New York Mutual 


Workmen's “S0mtD cc ocak oats cu wisi sos 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........ 


Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)....... 
EC, 1, ea cae 

Guarantee Co. of N. A. 
ERTS [TE Sl 9 AS Ufa ye a fea N a 
PONY re eee Soe ieee oh ERC CREE Soi 


2 UOT [Ss areas era a eee 


Hanover Fire 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........ 
rocureme et itis ge ¢ coe L)y nae 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)....... 


Glass 


Bitwlaty Aed TMOle oc. sees os caukew ks sss 
PAU ——-FANE MONIES Geos ne eee Soke ee 'o s:= 


Se: ot Rs Sgeg Sec erie ae 


Hardware Indemnity 


WY GTRSONS SOOM. -. o5cns sss sage coon s< 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)....... 
Asito TAaiility: M0528). as sipececwawnneee srs 


Auto Liability (P.D.) 


Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)...... 


Glass 


Datalc coxa creak en i 
(Continued on Page 32) 



































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$186,998 $108,694 58.1% 
12,953 5,554 42.9 
169,534 69,203 40.8 
1,963,472 772,689 39.4 
1,752,279 1,596,753 91.9 
4,247,075 2,560,448 60.3 
1,490,808 639,351 42.9 
146,363 89,547 61.2 
83,201 20, 31.8 
193,478 239,845 124.0 
155,554 52,161 33.5 
273,581 173,191 63.3 
2, 15, 47.7 
$10,707,296 $6,343,136 59.2% 
$51 oe rs 
1,692,354 925,869 54.7 
545,330 279,104 51.2 
$2,237,735 $1,204,973 53.5% 
$795 eae 71.6% 
106,752 76,430 53.4 
36,935 19,720 ee 
11 ae 
$144,493 $96,150 66.5% 
$1,236 $339 .28 
140 ae es 
43 es soe 
668 aes sae 
33 70 2.1 
394 259 6 
$2,523 $668 26.5% 
$44,687 $11,430 25.6% 
6,538 2,557 39.1 
45,778 36,746 80.3 
1,847,708 935,057 50.6 
1,835,108 837,859 45.7 
3,801,619 2,071,938 54.5 
1,305,057 605,156 46.4 
84,491 30,939 36.6 
73,997 28,123 38.0 
74,613 2,389 <4 
201,780 48,612 24.1 
197,220 54,336 27.6 
$9,518,596 $4,665,142 49.0% 
$1,411 $700 49.6% 
587,344 309,084 52.6 
180,422 88,803 49.2 
425 49 iB BS 
291 sade 
$769,893 $398,636 51.7% 
$727,966 $565,273 77.6% 
6,567,482 ‘3,386,772 51.6 
94,225 39,217 41.6 
$7,389,673 $3,991,262 54.0% 
$215 ae %e 
592 hee a 
$807 Bae 2 Re 
$871 B.Sii eee 
ete 431 Stroh 
115 Sige ses 
101 55 54.5 
189 vies pias 
1,573 —1,210 
$2,849 —$724 Ge 
ae —$11,155 pene 
21 13,979 677.3 
. 4,639 ee 
ie —783 oie 
2 Se 
: 2 
Mae —5l 
$23 $6,631  28,830.4% 
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Have you tried... 


THE 


... for Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





we out service all of our 


our boast 


’ competitors 


Write us about an agency 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America's Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 West Jackson Bivd. Sioux Falls 1700 Commerce Street 102 East 9th Street 
Chicago, Illinois South Dakota Dallas 1, Texas Kansas City 6, Mo. 





OTHERS LOOK TO US FOR 








INNOVATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 
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=a York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Company 
Hardware Mutual Casualty of Wis. 

Accident Only (Individual) ................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 
Group Accident BPrRSRtel CC coceuswateorwhices 
UMC G COND. < oa55 dos cassie oe cheese aeeoss 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 
Replies Se eaNhity AEE TD coe ow cc oc ec cotee esses 
Atta: Taability (P2199) .ccccsieowece cs cnssens 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 
Glass Coe eee ee re er ererereseseeseseeeesereseses 
arate A WEN os cect sscncoxeeeneeos ses 

CC £1 (geen Men Ae tr Sap a eRe 


Hardware Mutual of Minnesota 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 
Group Accident & Health «2.5. ..5.08 50555005 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
UG: FAR OIUty SE" 99): success ts secs ds eas 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
ERREGY “pickets Se oak CREA e ceo PEES Cee Eo ESS 


AMMAN: cs0ises civ 


BUM Socs cirri cate ceks 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Accident Only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical on nse (Individual)... 
Group Accident Cap to ean ee ae ree 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability 
Auto Liability 
Liability Other 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


7 er 2 5 eee 
Than “Auto (P.D ook 


Hartford F: . 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability (B.T.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


1S SEER ren fen ere ar ea ene ep Ce 


NT rope ( ja: 2 eae ears 


Burs rlary and T 


Livestock 


BARE ate ieee weave sae 


Hartford Steam Boiler 
Boiler and Machinery 


Home Indemnity 

Accident only (individual) .................0. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
DEES AARUDS ows esa eccesssaot se esseen 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
MOVED MLAMIMEY CES LD: Sas:tchvins an tsteeiaes~ ecu 
Auto Liability (P. ty ene eS Reena eee eee aes Se 
Liability Other Than 
Fide lity 
Surety 
Glass 


Home Insurance 
Liability Other Than 
Glass 


Vilecie (: me 1 gears are 
poche: eee ToL a ee Mee eee hie Siero 

Multiple Lines, 
All Risk Extension 


Ideal Mutual 


SWOPKMeh S AGGIID: o005. ook ged Sus Sha edaeeeees 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1)... 2.0.45... 
BaItKD, CSIR (ES. BD isco sos ss.cc coc ke obs oule ots 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ‘powa sees ee eteseuee 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 

cick ¢ | Reng a Car een Nee EE Nine eee 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$1,126 $424 37.7% 
14104 7,533 53.4 
3,603 2'543 70.6 
341,277 213,463 62.5 
1,463,409 502,566 40.5 
261.767 91.272 34.9 
2.014543 —«:1,112'232 55.2 
700,239 312178 44.6 
49/582 41.384 83.5 
49'164 19143 38.9 
29765 22.418 75.3 
$4,928,579 $2,415,156 49.0% 
$137 $.... ai 
131,111 99,856 76.2 
214,602 70,456 328 
144.985 98,971 68.3 
1,012,076 448 384 44.4 
352.016 166,624 47.3 
16,946 9/828 58.0 
31.735 11,111 35.0 
19,505 5,607 28.7 
$1,923,113 $910,837 47.3% 
$348,219 $128,909 37.0% 
55,028 191355 35.2 
30,284 10,257 26.1 
2.119843 ‘1,121,020 52.9 
9931,639 4,952,641 49.9 
5,960,300 3.843.774 64.5 
11'809.870 —-7'379,492 62.0 
4197118 1/840,487 43.9 
866,877 317,283 367 
841.298 318.934 38.0 
715,183 30/101 55 
367.934 120;824 328 
1,097:898 506,528 46.1 
$38,440,581 $20,520,412 53.4% 
$549 7 3% 
13,139 3.740 28 5 
4403 1/567 35.6 
227 145 63.9 
384 ae 
$18,702 $5,452 20.1% 
$96,249 $24,403 254% 
$06,249 -$24.463 «5.4% 
$1,219,109 $403,204 33.1% 
$1,219,109 $403,294 33.1% 
$67,891 $36,003 53.9% 
155,751 82.647 53.1 
1,262'518 725,726 57.5 
1472°525 485,763 33.0 
3,079,099 1,491,370 48.4 
1,020,677 458.614 44.9 
75,184 13,686 18.2 
71.732 36,108 50.3 
53.703 —10,161 6 
240,752 84,328 35.0 
482.125 207,693 43.0 
$7,981,957 $3,612,377 45.2% 
$2,341 $.... xt 
514 21 41 
431 ry exe 
3,875 7,522 194.1 
7686 300 3.9 
~ $14,847 $7,843 52.8% 
$480,387 $103,492 21.1% 
21.048 2'434 111 
63.348 136,539 518 
63,046 38.314 60.8 
2'845 1169 41.1 
$840,574 $281,948 33.5% 





























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Illinois Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $18 ~ ee -a 
Bri ary ANd PBEIE ii.c cn on.cnecskcbwenceeeeec 8 se ‘ 
MiGs ce werwoaes eens $26 3s cx 40.90 
Indemnity Co. of North American 
Accident’ only: Gindividual) ...........06 0000. $316,947 —$68,515 aa 
Accident & Health (Individual)............. 12,703 6,987 55.0 
Group Accident & Health .... 2.0.0... 008%00 2,825,636 1,637,389 58.0 
WVisrimels OGM. obsess ower oS pala eo eae eas 6,305,719 2,407,429 38.1 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) 0.00.0. .0 00 5,144,541 3,319,572 64.5 
Asito TAability AO” oo 5.. s.5.. «dk cues ea ss 4,902,549 3,007,221 61.3 
FAME SAAD UIEY CED) sion ocacoineoseese cues 1,750,864 811,811 46.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 1,148,039 343,728 29.9 
PMADOMAENY ie DORR caecum ais es che Rae ae 1,059,140 592,382 55.9 
ROBIE: Se EN al a ks ie eg ik 1,214,859 37,003 Efe | 
ROA BS reer een en hc ent ee ah eee 160,154 56,406 35.2 
Bunplaty cil: elt ooo oc. onceroce ews cou ces 573,273 163,079 28.5 
BAsltiple Manks: ONO SC, .5o.a5 soewewon weenie 11,385 045 26.7 
MGtAl kot ces ceo case $25,425,809 $12,317,537 48.4% 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)........... 20,477 2,921 14.3 
AGto Taapiity Geeta ks. .cleee ok aeskpirso cess « 538,464 183,289 34.0 
ACD Aaability C9 Ne, 50k bih oso cs0%0 oo 199,815 73,599 36.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 65 costa eave 
ISIARS Gee eC CLR OG d Soden hob haan eee 1,016 405 39.8 
IAN Sid WEEE, oop oc aidas suisse cee eeecess 2,686 383 14.2 
Mat ce ok ans Va sueee $762,523 $260,597 34.1% 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $1,922 $25 1.3% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 20,434 11,424 55.9 
Avito Taabitity: CBT) isn. .6 sc eecnececciscagees 322,513 228,359 70.8 
Ain sMaability RA 19)) aware cakeucuilinme Since 109,026 59,363 54.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 3,129 ; 39.9 
SLURS Fare keer Se Sei Re Men nD na Ra rhe ere 29,927 Ae sites 
eae Gels coe eee ltr onli Mice eee Weave 970 18.5 
PurmlaTy sand GRE osu sis. senceeeceeouseeese 5,133 1,750 34.1 
Multiple dines: INTO... bassewie sie deiswe oiwrtewie 357,102 94,866 26.6 
Motel AC eae eter $854,238 $398,005 46.6% 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
Group Accident & Health ......6..000.s008%% $35,160 $12,098 34.4% 
WViordaRen Ss AGOMID,, accciescucck ss scecdwseece 1,643,130 772,448 47.0 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 275,737 251,670 91.3 
Patho Metab AS WO sic eccecoiss es oc bicwiawsx eas 1,390,128 734,884 52.9 
ALG A apilty, ALD) ® 6 seks toss Sew eenceeass< 479,566 199,047 41.5 
Liability Other Than Asito....6.0%.660%2.04% 15,652 1,920 12:3 
MNSURL ean aot tsk eee keene $3,839,373 $1,972,067 51.4% 
International Fidelity 
PUIG Gone k uncle et cote sh nce el ere ee 272 
ROMDOUY.~ ose. co wlom aed os vb silanes Sen een eae 411 
Miptale conte se eee Seo Seow $683 ye -% 
Jamestown Mutual : 
WTAE S AID), 6 ss Se wa Soca eG De Searrs $1,621,916 $693,412 42.8% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 199,068 51,417 25.8 
PSG AAP GS ED oak isis ca dwoalscusewd sas 1,325,834 422,124 31.8 
Auto Wiability TEM): oo nine ad dcwwwhwnancaes 513,814 204,741 39.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 25,195 965 3.8 
. Y. Statutory Disability Benefits.......... 37,687 15,921 42.2 
Bisbal onshenkcr ews tee eae $3,723,514 $1,388,580 37.3% 
Liberty Mutual 
Accident only (Individual) ...........0..00+% $95,747 $61,160 63.9% 
Group Accident & Bealth « «<0... 660066000008 3,432,011 2,486,268 72.4 
BV OERINEN Ss WOOD. 5 5:09 << oss chsh oes phe hive wien 25,700,212 10,588,917 41.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 6,207,318 3,823,721 61.6 
PAMGO SADIE MESSED: Gidveus ces acauiGese sess 10,354,259 5,066,741 48.9 
Antes abiity (E519) oe LB. 3,523,121 1,748,046 49.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 1,214,103 452,126 37.2 
RIS eA opie RDA 191,991 147,199 76.7 
SECS Fer eee element ne er eee 2,180 381 175 
AGREE A ete Ri tints tute Coa Sats Le ek Sly 62,887 26,939 42.8 
PUGPIASY Mane a PEE 5 hiss .s0k scichebopsseenees 223,665 105,956 47.4 
MMOLE Sri Sant NeoGeo th $51,007,494 $24,507,454 48.0% 
London Guarantee & Accident 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $17,523 $6,325 36.1% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 2,003 oe re 
Group Accident @ Health .o.0..6scice06 cede 9,309 ‘ 47.7 
WW GEASTIOINS MOGEAD: - o.s.5.0:0 sin abcess sso: os bao 382,706 —134,869 —35,.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)............ 351,707 45,649 13.0 
PU AMEE RESIN) os cca ody coe eectacwss 776,647 250,665 323 
AT Rog BEA SUC © ao D0 Se ne rn Seer 298,188 123,634 41.5 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 44,023 9,280 vA Be | 
MUEMAUW ee cee uiics cia Wid cans ee ecm Ua at tink ,664 sears date 
ee Be GEE CE INCL GEE ECRE DET cic er ee eee 10,099 180 1.8 
CAS SSS SoS So aie a See, SIR en eae 18,400 5,766 31.3 
SUT IAT I ANA AMAREE oo o3; 65s's «<a ove esis os 454 O86 29,649 9,237 BBs 
POMEL and BIAGHINENY vhs casa swcietes so sewenns 17,710 140 : 
Cot RUM RP ee ee Ue ea eee 723,047 144,385 20.0 
BAO ares copape sees ceeteee $2,682,675 $464,832 17.3% 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Bokman’s Sales Philosophy 
(Continued from Page 12) 


gnable cost. But agents simply will not 
sll them in the numbers they can be 
sold. 

We've now found out why producers 
will not sell these two policies the way 
they should. You won’t believe the an- 
swer. 

Recently several very successful agents 
who have been selling dwelling package 
policies told us, “You wouldn’t believe 
how many people do not carry CPL or 
residence burglary policies!” Now here 
are good producers who realize that 
there are many prospects for these two 
jines who made this discovery by selling 
policies at $125 minimum premium with 
actual premiums often much more than 
that. 

It would appear that producers are 
not pushing CPL and residence burglary 
policies because the premiums are low. 
It has never been clear to us why pro- 
ducers cannot understand that the com- 
mission on $10,000 premiums on small 
items is just as good and just as much 
as on $10,000 premium on one or a few 
large #isks. Admittedly, the expense in 
handling may be greater but any agency 
can stand a little higher expense on 
more business. 


Hard to Understand 


Here is another one hard to under- 
stand—even after producers learn that 
so few carry CPL and residence bur- 
glary, they do not start a campaign for 
these lines but keep chasing the higher 
premiums on blanket policies even 
though they can only sell—let us say one 
out of 25 calls—whereas on the individual 
policies the percentage is as high as one 
out of two or one out of five. Further- 
more, every renter or tenant is a pros- 
pect for an individual policy—that’s all 
he can buy. 

This brings up another important mat- 
ter, we must contact more people for 
all classes of insurance. Much of our 
trouble in the automobile insurance busi- 
ness can be traced to the fact that over 
the years we did not contact enough 
people. To this very day many—far too 
many—automobile owners have never 
been told the value of agency service. 
There is little wonder that so very 
few have been asked to buy CPL or 
residence burglary. Make this test your- 
self, ask everyone you meet for the next 
week if they carry CPL—$10,000 for $10. 
Next week do the same thing on resi- 
dence burglary and then you see what 
happens. 

Let’s forget normal prejudices against 
small premiums, let the light shine 
through and bring you new premiums 
from small risks—much more premiums 
and many more good assureds than you 
even suspect. 








| Real Bargains? 








The essential elements of a good pur- 
chase cannot be measured by how much 
you save—the only true measure of any 
purchase is how much dollar value did 
you receive for each dollar spent. 

That’s why it pays to buy good stand- 
ard insurance at a fair standard price. 
_This truth has been definitely estab- 
lished over and over again through the 
years. Some have paid dearly to learn 
this plain simple truth. This fact has 
been so obviously proven from the buy- 
ers’ viewpoint that our office has made 
a special study of and an unusual ef- 
fort to produce a type of service that 
policyholders can buy and agents can sell 
completely confident that for each 100 
cents paid, one dollar in substantial mer- 
chandising value will be delivered. 

After all is said and done, the final— 
yes, the only question is—not, how much 
did you save, but, what did you get? It 
ecomes increasingly evident that the 
very best bargain is had when one pays 
a standard price for a standard article 
—and gets the real thing! 


Detroit Bank Runs Large Ad 
In Tribute to A. A. System 


Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit is sponsoring a 1,000 line advertise- 
ment saluting the fire and casualty in- 
surance industry and its system of sell- 
ing through local agents who subscribe 
to the American Agency System. It is 
headed: “He Sells Insurance .. . But 
Protection Is His Business.” 

This advertisement, one of a series de- 
voted to stressing the importance of 
various industries to our economy, is 
running in Detroit newspapers this 


See Prospects Galore for 
B.I. Boiler & Machinery 


When the mechanical heart of a busi- 
ness fails, everything, including con- 
tinued profits, is lost. The importance 
of insuring business interruption hazards 
in connection with boiler and machinery 
insurance is often overlooked. 

Your prospects are not necessarily ma- 
jor industrial and business organizations. 





month. Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New 
York, is the advertising agency handling 
the account. 


Some of your best prospects are right 
around the corner—small manufacturers, 
apartment houses, laundries, hotels, dry 
cleaners, dairies, greenhouses, theaters, 
hospitals, churches, clubs, schools, etc. 

A recent reduction in rates for valued 
form boiler and machinery Business In- 
terruption insurance makes it even more 
attractive for your clients and new pros- 
pects. In respect to prescribing insur- 
ance protection, you’re the doctor.— 
Travelers “Protection.” 

Hard work will not kill a man, but it 
almost scares some men to death.—Ex- 
change. 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 32) 














Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Liberty Mutual Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $16 - es BPE 
RMR E Cetela) | occas heeu sees sose Sew eree cscs 13,020 1,679 12.9 
| | Ege Rt ee $13,036 $1,679 12.9% 
London Assurance 
ANG. gg Oak Soa SC re Oeh ees ee paaGee nett es $5 ae es 2 
Diglaty Aid MEE. vascccesceasesere a eauss 48 sae a 
MUEALS e coaibesek sostsaexoes $53 B.e* Ie 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $70,144 $45,408 64.7% 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 6,628 1,144 173 
Group Accident & Health: ..........00...00s000% 40,562 11,601 28.6 
WV GHANENS AGNI. ou cccuxhcucuGeesene cu soso 431,629 200,837 47.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 378,616 105,020 ABS 
ACG MAINE AOS49 occ Sauce ence seek sews 812,045 313,094 38.6 
Ante Tanbinty (21D) 2. .ccke; cece seaswan ede 301,898 130,713 43.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 38,968 15,104 38.8 
SING oo ee eek bere e eee ee Cae ee 9,420 200 ee 
PRIA) eee Shae Caer ee reese fen oG suk asaewe Sees 17,653 17,836 101.0 
BEG: “mck TAS Ree Sate Eh seo ere OSES Le 38,939 12,162 31.2 
DenwiAty sd ORC ois eons cao cee ewswweese 67,061 19,951 29.7 
DMS chy eae ole see tees $2,213,563 $872,670 39.4% 





" HANG OUT 





SHINGLE...” 


ike any other professional man, you can hang out your 
shingle because, as an accredited local insurance agent, confidence, 
skill and dependability are your stock in trade. 


When you analyze your client’s needs, make recommendations, 
and then provide and service the proper insurance to meet those 
needs, you are performing a professional service as important as 
that of any other professional man. 


You can rely on the Saint Paul Companies to provide the type 
and quality of insurance you want your client to have. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 






HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


gh a 
<a 





New York 38, N. Y. San Francisco 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 





< ie 
—— ‘Ss 
sr, pau ®* 





EASTERN DEPT. PACIFIC DEPT. 
90 John Street Mills Building 


6 


Company 


Lumbermens Mutual of Ohio 


Es TRE ALT Se Bee Steal AOR ae Ae: AS Ate ee 


Lumber Mutual Casualty of New York 
Group Accident @ Tealth .:....5<..0.....0. 
WVOMGNEN'S 50RD. 25. oss socds Boece renee eee 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)........... 
PASIIGy SSRAUNENY NDS 8 ce oicidn sox cet es dees 
AUO Wey SEs 19.) orsc kw bese ce des ce sss 
er Other Than Auto (P:D) 22.5. ..%; 
Ie si oh eek coin Ci tp iv Itch cabanas se Ue ecg wae RE 


Lumber Mutual Fire of Boston 


Laability Other Than Auto: (B.1)........... 
Pilih TH aMiby AAS, 9) hn csGucaee cs esac din sa. 
PAS TRANNY AEs 19) 6a esc cee ace seas 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 


(es A EN ak) AA SAS en ee 


Manhattan Casualty 


AUILO PAADINEY, Ads. 4 9 i ccs nh ese ese cuSeies eee. 
AIO DARIN REDD) von ca se bocksunsesbcene 
NY petatOrg, Mas. 8). cccia sea seas eos ase ees 
IN. SUA EUGOTY ae TOD) Lass iclee Sesstentpys acer 


Manufacturers Casualty 


Accident only CGadividual) ......665.0..080. 
Health CAMGIVIANAl). 6 oss oo cosas osc Gace es 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident @ Wealth: o.6.56 cece en siceees 
WV OTIEMOIIS MEGIHID. sso scodamne sees cies s eee-s 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)....... Tae. 
Atte TAapINiy CBO): 4 isnuns news vanessa eens 
Agito qAawiity CPW). cs awe ercsct omy ss in 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) ......... 
PGC” Sts. cou, Saanwen eee eee seus Ss aneea Naat 
RUINS: oie Gu cantons Sem Re minse RG ats o's 


AMON Give ou ace eheweek-cn-08 


Maryland Casualty 


PAVIA austen cacao eee sanGa tun anne ues 
Pa aUtEt ee corse eee ie icine ais eran een sie eae Ses 
Group Accident © Heatth : o2.cs os ecu 6 ciis oe sie 
WVODRANENS ACOHID. Gos gcse cies hia eseues kaw 
Liability Other Than Auto (B:1.)............. 
AutG THapiity Wis 8D) acca cw caus <5 oar seis 
fav Tivos Erith cigs (aby CD) eens Seca Sate ree a 
iability Other Dhan Awto(P sD)... ......2% 
RRNA 2 oto eiais 2 em wee eens ee artes ele ini )s ale 
SMNOLY: sas soneass saebueswea nous suas consesas 
IGIBES) Gwauchuitmeusaseuseuona veneer ss ease 
Biuroiaty pad dell: 55220. caus meses eset 


Boiler and Mactinety: <4: os045is.0<.S 525.206 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Accident only. (individtal) s.620 0668s ssicee 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health ....660.666<566000' 
WUpanON Ss NOONE. Gon saws scans seso es sss 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 
PUG AGUNG ABs Ns) sss io ons swiss Sere eis 40's apo 0 
PAMIiG DIA IIUEY AEN, )) a aciemn Senne ee wn ost-- ses 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) ......... 
ECLCES [1 IN gated Snr aren ye OE ry ancy Sea pm ee 
SUTEEY. Eten ce or ons cee eae eos US 


STURN Y A MMIEIE fossa das Ge. 6e ewido ss ss 
SGMET BAG MIACOWIMOTY, 6551's .63 05-55 25a bw wares 


“hl ee eee eee 


Metropolitan Casualty 


Accident only (individtial) ..4...22....5056 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health: .+....4....0..2.... 
WIENS AOD, pices swasGae cet ceeses ss 
Liability Other Than Auto (B:1.)............+ 
AC Pep Pl ge (iy Ee Rr ea nae 
Amita Aart CPD.) noice oko ow sales «He s:0 00's 
Liapiity Other Dhan Auto (PD) ....06.5% 
Rely errG eevee es eish<sauw ee cise eee ens cies 
MNCTN Busines e Meas ies Sivan S souns wan etmise hi 
IGIRBGY Live Sites boswaniavicuab se see Maer s 
Rettrlaty ANd = GONE sscs ss os cosa ea se soeeic'e's 
































Premiums Incurred Ratic 
Earned Losses Los; 
$3,824 $2,126 55.6 
3,089 1,454 47.0 
eee 
$6,913 $3,580 51.8% 
$327,242 $167,674 51.2% 
3,259,678 1,339,996 41] 
479,428 288,235 60.1 
1,560,221 1,069,406 68.5 
541,574 303,967 56.1 
123,584 31,990 25.9 
3,508 1,382 39.4 
$6,295,235 $3,202,650 50.9% 
28,216 $7,090 25.1% 
5,418 3,150 58.1 
1,838 1,630 887 
930 eee ee 
1,954 589 30.1 
1,414 749 52.9 
$39,770 $13,208 33.2% 
$664,409 $374,058 56.4% 
207,723 63,435 30.5 
882,853 644,338 73.0 
176,571 77,049 43.6 
$1,931,556 $1,159,480 60.0% 
$52,947 $13,443 25.4% 
1,610 880 547 
649 pie ae 
8,589 3,407 39.7 
149,890 68,023 45.4 
123,403 —8,514 im 
506,672 225,289 445 
189,954 88,235 465 
13,747 2,959 21.5 
34,435 4,317 125 
582,156 130,680 22.4 
8,136 3,520 43.3 
26,126 7,005 29.1 
$1,698,314 $539,844 31.7% 
$176,814 $50,764 28.7% 
74,561 25,583 34.3 
251,472 81,537 32.4 
2,321,094 967,415 41.7 
1,371,514 582,629 42.5 
2,953,934 1,282,683 43.4 
1,068,460 412,942 38.6 
179,320 110,482 01.6 
266,917 1,723 6 
853,710 355,231 41.6 
169,954 56,151 33.0 
367,559 232,829 63.3 
109,927 26,728 24.3 
$10,165,236 $4,186,697 41.2% 
$40,286 $6,908 17.1% 
473,529- 234,096 49.4 
69,572 20,515 29.5 
452,468 222,625 49.2 
3,284,459 1,669,472 50.8 
2,433,593 1,899,187 78.0 
3,263,728 2,173,929 66.6 
948,529 487,223 51.4 
260,135 115,348 44.3 
90,941 84,501 92.9 
326,138 207,307 63.6 
166,401 49,922 30.0 
411,739 152,202 37.0 
327 2 6 
$12,221,845 $7,323,237 59.9% 
$76,835 $54,418 70.8% 
67,563 18,824 27.9 
478,048 186,996 39.1 
858,992 540,680 62.9 
257,184 128,621 50.0 
649,409 310,612 478 
2,069,363 1,332,189 64.4 
736,208 345,632 46.9 
19,879 fRS 38.9 
20,577 4,685 22.8 
66,063 22,259 33.7 
212,617 69,255 32.6 
405,571 149,933 37.0 
$5,918,309 $3,171,839 53.0% 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Harry Hazard says... 


Increase your volume 
from present accounts 
by selling complete 
protection. 


The tested —\wmenican 


FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN 
shows you 





Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 














Don’t just sell your clients “policies” of 
insurance—individual lines. Give them com- 
plete coverage. Sell them a “whole umbrella” 
of protection and increase your volume 


and income at the same time. 


The pictorial Family Protection Plan book- 
let helps you do this. It highlights the 
“holes” in each client’s present coverage— 
shows him precisely where his risks are and 
fixes them firmly in his mind. It tells him 
logically—convincingly—why he needs 
full-time protection now. Result? Part-time 
clients become full-time clients . . . and your 


profits increase correspondingly. 









Send for free details on The 
American Family Protection 
Plan by mailing the 


coupon below now. 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. 0-6 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


Send me free information on stepping-up my sales volume 
with the profitable American Family Protection Plan. 


Name. 





Company. 





Address 





City. 
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Lots of Direct Mail and Personal 


Follow-ups Secret of Gansky’s Success 


Leading A. & H. General Agent of United States Life Topped 
$250,000 in Premiums in First Year With Company; 
Sales Philosophy of His Philadelphia Agency 


f Philadelphia, now the 
leading A. & H. general agent of United 
States Life, is the ideal choice for a 
as he has demonstrated 


Jack Gansky o 


“Success” story 
in a comparatively short time the results 
that persever- 


ance, 


accomplished by 
canvassing faith 
merchandise. In_ his 


can be 
cold 


company and its 


and in his 
first full year as a general agent of U. S. 
Life he produced over $250,000 in A. & 
H. premiums, which was a distinct 
to other A. & H. 
And when he 
company’s Palm 
convention last March he 
him nine of his agents who had qualified 
That sur- 


sur- 
prise representatives 


showed 


of the company. 


up at the 3each, Fla., 
brought with 
for attendance. was another 
prise! 

Jack 
short cuts to A. & H. production success. 
Nor is he a flashy, high pressure artist, 
a quick buck. Meeting him one 


Gansky has not discovered any 


out for 
is impressed by his stability, earnestness 
and enthusiasm for the product he is 
selling. At the same time he er the 
strength of his convictions that A. & H. 
protection is a “must” for business and 
professional men and their families as 
well as for industrial workers. 

\ great believer in organized effort, 
Mr. Gansky is concentrating his produc- 
tion effort on a combination of direct 
mail, advertising and personal follow-up. 
Last year he reached a peak of 2,000,000 
direct mail pieces, sending out about 
200,000 a month. In his copy, hospitaliza- 
tion, medical and surgical and individual 
A. & H. protection are featured. He 
likes short, snappy appeals rather than 
involved explanations, and he spends a 
lot of time (with home office coopera- 
tion) in working up these direct mail 


messages. 
Proud of His Nine Salesmen 


received—and there are plenty 
are divided up among his nine 
all of whom work on a strictly 
commission basis. Understandably he’s 
proud of their 1954 performance which 
averaged around $20,000 in premiums per 
man. All of them have been with him 
over 10 years—ever since he started in 
the agency business. He has a high sense 
of loyalty to them and will go out of his 
way to help them make a living in the 
\. & H. field. 

Mr. Gansky experimented last year 
with radio spot news announcements and 
“commercials” over Stations WKDM and 
WCAM, Philadelphia, and was moder- 
ately successful in a four months’ cam- 
paign “on the air.” He told the writer: 
“My radio advertising brought in leads 
but they were more or scattered 
whereas in a direct mail c ampaign it is 
possible to concentrate on a given terri- 


Leads 
of them 
salesmen, 


le SS 


tory and work it intensively.” That's 
the reason why he is increasing this year 
his direct mail output, despite the fact 
that the cost of leads is now almost 
four times as much as it was when he 
started in 1953. “I feel strongly that 
my men should have just as many leads 
on which to work today as when they 
started off with me,” he says. 


For 1955 Mr. Gansky is shooting for a 
goal of $500,000 of A. & H. business, all 
individual, no group nor substandard. 
His entire background has been in the 
individual lines on which he intends to 


concentrate rather than “scattering his 
shots.” However, he recently opened up 
a life de agg v3 nt, representing United 
States Lif He is confident that life 


and 


together, 


will work 


and A, & H. 


his initial success on the life side sub- 
stantiates this belief. 


Began as a Dental Technician 


Jack Gansky says he took the “hard 
road” in learning to sell. He was a 
dental technician for five years after 
graduation from high school in Philadel- 
phia but the confining laboratory work 
palled him. He decided that selling was 
his forte and, as he knew the dental 
trade fairly well, he took a job as a 
salesman of dental supplies. “It was 
really tough,” he says in retrospect. “No 
creative selling was necessary. All I did 
was to go around in a treadmill, trying 
to get dentists to switch their allegi iance 
from one laboratory to another. After 
struggling for six months to establish a 
foothold I began to get some sales 
breaks. It was a case of knowing the 
trade. The more I widened my circle 
of acquaintances among the dentists, the 
better my sales. 

The turning point in his selling career 





Maurice Robbins 
JACK GANSKY 


came when Mr. Gansky asked his boss 
if he could change from a salary to a 
commission basis. The answer was, “No.” 
The boss was afraid that he would make 
too much money. Thereupon Mr. Gan- 


(Continued on Page 49) 








We’re now in the 


members. 


benefits’ maximum is $225. 


104 weeks. 


months. 


110 East 42nd Street 





= = BROKERS and AGENTS = 


ASSOCIATION GROUP MARKET! 





ARNOLD & YEARWOOD, New York Managers 
FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
offers 


these salable features: 


e A policy that pays for five years’ accident and two years’ sick- 
ness . . . guaranteed renewable up to 70th year for association 


©@ Hospital and surgical benefits can be added by rider. For 
hospital—benefits are paid up to $20 a day while surgical 


© Dependents (wives and children) may be included under both 
riders for moderate additional premium. 


TOTAL ACCIDENT DISABILITY — 260 WEEKS 
PARTIAL DISABILITY — 26 WEEKS 


@ Sickness benefits will begin after the 7th day and will run for 


© Benefits will begin the first day with hospital confinement. Waiver 
of premium is provided when disability is continuous for six 


Start cultivating this BIG market now. 
For details in rates and commissions 


call 


IVAN YEARWOOD or STUART ARNOLD 


Phone: OXford 7-3870 





New York 17, N. Y. 




















How Best to Buy A. & H. 
Told by Jerome Miller 

IN “PERSONAL INSURANCE GUIDE” 

N. Y. Broker Offers Guidance to Insur. 


ance Consumers in Latest Book; 
Includes 9 Tips on Income Insurance 








Giving some fine pointers on how con- 
sumers can receive the insurance protec- 
tion they need for the premium cost 
they can afford, Jerome S. Miller, New 
York insurance broker at 116 John 
Street, has a new insurance book on the 
market, entitled, “Your Personal Insur- 
ance Guide” (Simon & Schuster). This 
is the fifth textbook he has written. 

Among the many features contained 
in the volume the author, who is a past 
president of the Greater New York In- 
surance Brokers Association, points to 
the prudent way to buy income, medical 
expense and automobile insurance. 

Offering nine points to look for in 
buying income insurance, Mr. Miller 
advises: 

“1, Look first for the definitions of 
disability and the maximum payment 
periods. The cost may vary, but less 
restrictive policies with payments lasting 
longer may be worth the added cost to 
you. 

“2. Find out if you can buy guaranteed 


renewable insurance, and whether the 
added cost for this form is worth it 
to you. 


“3. Choose an accident policy which 
pays benefits for ‘accidental bodily injury, 
which gives you the broadest coverage 
rather than a more restricted policy. 

“4. Choose a policy which has the 
greatest spread between the accident 
date and the date disability must com- 
mence. 

“5. Choose the policy with the least 
number of exclusions. 

“6. Avoid policies with ‘house confine- 
ment’ provisions, if possible. 

“7. Choose a policy which pays partial- 
disability up to one year, if possible. 

“8. Choose a policy with a ‘waiting 
period’ provision which best suits your 
own situation. It is generally better to 
buy greater amounts of protection and 
a longer waiting period. 

“9. Check the renewal age limit.” 


How to Appraise Medical Expense Ins. 


In regard to buying medical expense 
insurance, Mr. Miller cautions the public 
about a major rule, “You must do the 
selecting” in making a decision. He adds 
that, in this case, the consumer must do 
most of the work. 

“The major choice you will have to 
make,” comments the author, “will be 
between service plans and available com- 
mercial policies. In Mr. Miller’s opinion, 
because the benefits from the service 
plans vary so much, it is impossible to 
make any across-the-board comparison 
between them and the commercial poli- 
cies. 

However, he lists the following things 
to keep in mind before making a deci- 
sion: (1) compare benefits; (2) seek pro- 
fessional advice; (3) list exclusions; (4) 
list the benefits; (5) take other sources 
of medical care into account; (6) read 
any newspaper or direct-mail advertising 
carefully. 

Auto Insurance Buying Hints 


Citing some buying hints for automo- 
bile insurance, Mr. Miller brings out to 
his readers that liability insurance 1s 
the most important kind of automobile 
insurance for the average car owner. He 
suggests that due to the possibility of 
large claims, “it is not safe to operate 
an automobile without c: arrying a lia- 
bility policy with bodily injury limits 
of at least $10,000 and $20,000.” He advo- 
cates property damage coverage of not 
less than $5,000. 

vie Eg others drive with you,” 
author, “it is recommended that you 
carry at least $500 worth of medical 
payments insurance.” Collision insurance, 
notes Mr. Miller, should be bought gen- 
erally on a deductible basis. In_ this 
connection, he points out that “the cost 
of non-deductible policies is very high, 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Company 


Merchants Fire of New York 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)............ 
Surety 
Glass 
Bucary ca EEE ois soc arcing sie eins sine v0 6 010 0% 
Homeowners 


ee 


ee 


Merchants Indemnity of New York 
Accident only (Individual) ...........-...... 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D) 

Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 
Glass 
BUl@lamyi tam EUG = cciaieiepists dd vies ou 50 5.9 siete 


rrrrre ey eee eee eee ee eee eer eee eee eS | 


Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Accident only (Individual) ...............06- 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Po iioa Cot © 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 


ee 


Michigan Mutual Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than PEO HD Leis isisreiers'ee views 
Auto Liability 3 a. 
Auto Liability (P. D. 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
Glass 
Butwlary @ne GMeIt Missa sae. 5 6sly so sso ene 
DsSAtsHEtys PORCHES 0s Gale's s cierosieie esis s '0ie es see 


eee ree eee eee ee ee 


woe emer reer reese reseeerseeeeeesseeseeese 


Millowners Mutual Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
Glass 


Milwaukee Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 
Auto Liability (B.1 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
— Other Than Pato CEE) e es wen cs 
G ass 


er 


ecco creer eereresereeeseseeeseseeeseeeere 


Millers National 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 
Homeowners 


Pe 


Mutual Boilers & Machinery 
Bower Bid MACHIMOEYs osc 56:6 seme ss + Wesine's 


National-Ben Franklin 
AtitG Hepat Aas a) os ees: cicnieis' 8's ww seiniass'o Sins 
AUTO aia Dity tant <i a o's Hein 0 6 ceeaie ore oe 
Glass 
Burwlary ANG) PMCIL 2 olccs 60. c.00 cate tasesices 


National Casualty 

Accident only (individual) ..........000c0ens 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
—* & Medical Expense (Individual)... 
Group: Accident Ge TIGateh 0... oc ceesceccces 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Peet SUIS 1;). siihkeus 2 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 

Auto Liability (P. D) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)..........- 
Fidelity 


ee 


ee 


eee ee ee 


Peewee eee eee se reser eeseeseseseeeseseseee 
































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$29 Se oe 
3,910 Taee ei 
23 126 
33 PEey 
1,231 
$5,226 $126 ..% 
$189 ~ eg 3590 
69,336 55,596 80.1 
658,612 373,468 56.7 
231,661 113,101 48.8 
; 1,196 21.8 
20,337 6,900 33.9 
13,150 3,233 24.6 
$998,772 $553,494 55.4% 
$393,549 $129,864 33.0% 
63,210 24,950 39.5 
1,521,386 431,886 28.4 
617,084 180,293 29.2 
5,970,923 2,585,848 43.3 
2,266,752 426 39.2 
83,021 28,378 34.2 
$10,915,925 $4,269,645 39.1% 
$5,204,518 $2,667,827 51.3% 
,001, 744,282 74.3 
638,167 434,757 68.1 
228,850 111,065 48.5 
209,065 132,977 63.6 
50 210 417.9 
51 670 301.5 
26,528 13,558 Si 
$7,309,198 $4,105,346 6.2% 
$5,668 $1,859 32.8% 
92,210 65,741 71:3 
32,704 14,211 43.5 
159 ae ee 
1,036 333 32.1 
1,307 41 ma 
$133,084 $82,185 61.7% 
$306 ee ey 
48,326 44,267 92.0 
18,525 10,982 59.3 
42 hae ae 
24 Ne eae 
41 10 24.5 
$67,204 $55,259 82.1% 
$27 ee 
139 55 
$166 $55 
$806,195 $129,227 
$806,195 $129,227 
53,630 26,312 
21,482 11,222 
10 Pa. 
18 
$75,140 $37,534 
$271,139 $108,363 
419,852 189,734 
554,759 231,170 
1,783,321 1,220,562 
4,935 —38,176 
Ce 10,724 
12,312 1,041 
3,417 —996 
65 3,380 
72 —3,510 
812 ue 
eee 410 
2,902 
$3,050,684 $1,725,604 











NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 Commerce St. 


Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 


1 Exchange Place 


Established 1925 


Newark 2, N. J. 


Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 





BRANCH OFFICE: 


Phone: DE 3-2156 Jersey City, N. J. 








Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
National of Hartford Group 
Accident only (Individual) ..............+45- $8,262 $3,423 41.4% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 3,845 1,427 37.1 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 91 sae mee 
Group Accident & Health .......ccccccceses 9,278 2,332 25.1 
WOPMMNOMS COMM os cc cscs snevccesscesevees 226,163 108,888 48.1 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 152,369 65,605 43.0 
PURO RIEU RIE 9. cc cictwicsdssvesenences 830,585 567,258 68.3 
Auto Liability (P.D.) .......cccsccssescesces 296,002 152,000 51.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 14,748 2,417 16.4 
PC NENE CAs 6 ccc eee wisicoiccnwnidw se deeaccarwis 3,878 26 | 
PIPRO GUM G eset th cae Gidaels coe en Renta cones 2,171 ae us 
RRM og a rh eaca a ws areal cide vo wa Seale wane 18,667 5,830 31.2 
Burgiary and Theft .........cccsccesecsecees 27,926 6,241 22.3 
IMPUONPE TEMES ON ONG, 4c csccgeccsenecesises S#is 2,742 47.5 
ROEM s < ocierwatncee tes cincks $1,599,758 $918,189 57.4% 
National Grange Mutual Liability 
Accident-only* (Individual) .........060cese008 $28,715 $15,185 48.0% 
WMO COMM. onic cccccccocccsvvcascees 320,722 160,793 53.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 653,510 147,793 21.5 
Auto Liability (B.1.) .....ccccccocsceccccess 4,172,086 1,861,655 46.3 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ...ccccccseccncececees 1,623,901 716,455 46.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 20,982 7,741 38.7 
| Saat Renee: eee $6,819,916 $2,909,622 427 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
NV Ore AUN EAGis @ONINET dyin: cies.c coicaais ws odie vistewalodis $30,720 $1,043 3.4% 
AVG: LAADUCG NCAR) Xcccnacincnsccecesceneisn 36,045 15,081 41.8 
Petey IA DIEG CE OD icc cowce gaceesiec desea 6,618 1,047 24.9 
Da eS $73,383 $17,771 «4.1% 
New York Printers & Bookbinders Mutual 
Wintel S (GOMie 4 6c..ccccckncdcccasceceeds $1,482,147 $903,984 61.0% 
PURO DtAUEEN Cl) cine sa svle neve tos seiccens 140,100 40,541 28.9 
PURVIS EN DEMEW CREE wss%scs opis owe eardivisalserais 42,950 15,809 36.8 
NGX, WiSAbiltey DSCMONES) occs.s 00 a0. 000 scee dee 135,083 54,429 40.3 
ee eee $1,800,340 $1,014,703 «56.3% 

















(Continued on Page 39) 
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THE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Founded by Edward Rawlings in 1872 


HOME OFFICE, Montreal, Canada 








FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 








New York 4 


DARRELL F. JOHNSON, Manager 


United States Reinsurance Office 


30 BROAD STREET 


BOwling Green 9-0270 
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Safety Zone Base Helping Zurich 
To Meet Challenge of Competition 


In these days of stiff competition the 
Zurich-American Companies are deriv- 
satisfaction from their 
designed specifi- 


ing increasing 
Safety Zone 
cally for workmen’s compensation risks, 


program, 


which was developed over 17 years ago. 
keep pace with changing 
demands, this program has 
proved to be both a good will builder 


Tailored to 


needs and 


helping him retain their business. 

It gave the Zurich-American head 
office much satisfaction recently to 
learn from a field man’s report on a 
new agency appointment that this pro- 
gram was a vital factor in the agent’s 
decision to join the organization. This 
bears out Zurich’s contention that any 
plan which helps agents get and hold 
business and at the same time, prevents 
accidents, saves money, reduces absen- 





Zurich-American Safety Engineers not only Inspect Industrial Plants for Accident 
and Health Hazards, but also Analyze Industrial Processes for Methods Improve- 
ment under Safety Zone Program. 


door opener for Zurich agents. 
How it ties in with the companies’ pro- 
duction and merchandising activities 1s 
here described. 

The Safety Zone program is a com- 
plete, continuous, organized and coordi- 
nated program of safety and health edu- 
cation which was set up in 1938, spe- 
cifically for workmen’s compensation 


and a 


risks. It has four principal phases as 
follows: 

Safety Engineering—to make a risk 
as safe as possible from a_ physical 
standpoint. Industrial Hygiene Engi- 
neering—to control occupational health 
hazards. Selective Placement—to match 
both physically-handicapped and_ able- 


bodied workers with jobs they can han- 
dle most safely and efficiently. Safety 
and Health Education—to sell employes 
constantly on the benefits of safety and 
good health. 


Films Serve Dual Purpose 


This last phase includes monthly 
sound  slidefilms, posters and related 
printed materials. The films serve a 
dual purpose. They are a part of the 


safety and health education service de- 


signed to improve loss experience with 
commercial risks; and they are also in- 
tended for promotional and public rela- 


tions use by Zurich-American agents. 
Indicative of the value of these Safety 
Zone films, a. midwestern agent of the 
Zurich says that he presently shows 
them each month at employe meetings 
of selected risks—even though the Safety 


Zone program is designed to operate 
itself once it has been installed. He 
feels that these personal presentations 


establish him as the source of the safety 


service and that the showings provide 
} 


him with a natural opportunity to main- 
insureds, 


ain regular contact with the 





teeism, and promotes plant efficiency and 
morale, is decidedly worth developing to 
the fullest extent. 

How Agents Make Use of Plan 


Commenting on the effective use of 


this program by agents, a spokesman 
of the Zurich said: “From the stand- 
point of the agent, one of his most 


powerful sales appeals is that the Safety 
Zone plan, which can be tailored to fit 
any type or size of risk, cannot be 
bought on the open market. It is avail- 


able only through the Zurich-American 
agent. 
“Many agents widen their .circle of 


showing the films before 
community organizations—serv- 


contacts by 
various 


ice clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Op- 
timists and Lions, Four-H groups, 
PTA’s, chambers of commerce; church 
and fraternal groups. Some agents who 
are members of their community safety 
councils, make regular showings at 
council meetings. And, of course, film 


to Zurich are referred to agents 
so that they may capitalize on worth- 
while contacts. All our agents receive 
vacate bulletins announcing the forth- 
coming film and making suggestions for 
its most effective use. The films them- 
selves contain no advertising other than 
a credit card identifying the Zurich- 
American Cc mpanies as the sponsor.” 


requests 


Our business i in life is not to get ahead 
of others, but to get ahead of ourselves 
—to break our own records, to outstrip 
our yesterday by our today, to do our 
work with more force than ever before. 
—Stewart B. Johnson. 


Life is like an echo. We get from it 
what we in in it, and just like an echo, 
it often gives us much more—Boris 


Lauer Lesnaidl, 





Country-wide Experience—Non-Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Earned 

Company Premiums 
Plerecintits PUMA: 53 hoon one caps oe ans sci 15,737,715 
Michigan Mutual Liability ................... 40,265,707 
Millers’ Mutual of Illinois ................... 5,979,413 
Millers’ Mutual Fire of Texas................ 6,284,530 
Mutual Boiler of Boston ...................+- 11,011,494 
National Grange Mutual ..................... 13,272,099 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual 4 ee 1,819,263 
Penna. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mut. Casualty 17,342,756 
Public Service Mutual ..................0000 8,163,247 
Security Mutual Casualty .................... 11,231,030 
Security Mutual Liability .................... 5,792,836 

(Formerly Security Taxpayers Mutual) 

State Farm Mutual Auto ........6...0.08000% 200,077,861 
inte Gnsurance: PUnd « .. 2 6c oe kos ected eee 69,834,806 
United Services Auto Association............ 20,935,606 
CPE SCS OS a eye en 29,467,354 
SePeReRe PERNEIE S5 os Ses ecneigeiwcn euwuee oes 2,551,675 


Losses 
Incurred 


6,259,887 
21,801,807 
2,170,541 
2,380,202 
1,850,170 


5,569,986 
1,025,384 


9,187,152 
3,687,815 


7,785,384 
3,307,914 


99,186,476 
44,849,011 


8,123,091 
13,629,853 
731,996 











DANGER 
SOFT 
SHOULDER 


SPEAK OUT 

FOR UNIFORM 
TRAFFIC LAWS 
IN CIVIC GROUPS — 


IN TRADE 
ORGANIZATIONS — 


IN PERSONAL 
CIRCLES — 


SPEAK OUT. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


SEABOARD 


FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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1955 June 24, 1955 
Earned Losses Loss 
\ ¢ . . 
OS. New York State Expe rience Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
(Continued from Page 37) North River 
he nage ce ae RCN Res ae oe aa $37,365 $24,246 64.9% 
me L Loss ability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 24,437 13,743 56.2 
Loss faa eam Auto Linbility (RT) ...................-5- 118,889 30,300 25.5 
Ratio ee eS renee 46,529 17,008 36.6 
30.8 New York Underwriters , oe Othese Than Auto (P. D.)............ 2,775 486 17.5 
; Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... $17 Betts ney DRCEREMCENEE 51k: Note ohare ciciel onal © wi 5G Os kiero See plane 716 neers on 
54.1 Avite TIM GD ..- arn tteccans anette o 10,781 —3,071 —28.5 NY ik gr oy asec ty vasa oh aetekg es 5 «8s a> ao 206 oe Rie 
36.3 imum ey. 3,937 4,287 WO A tees doco. coon seeds. caiueneve: 2,505 766 30.6 
37.8 Surety. s...62 sieuewtp ts nike BWA cisrste To cigue: Sone Gte 13 3 25.3 ERAN Y Att UI ERD 5's co itd ichidies asvee'eae e's 3,811 291 7.6 
16.8 UGAASS i here Ae ok errs sin ae cla sire ald el eae diese 47 oe ai WEEIEEDIG PUMNES UN, Oly g.caacg cee iiss oqces 112 aS 
Wei gs. RRA. BS $14,795 $1,219 8.2% Rs occa $237,345 $86,840 36.6% 
42.0 : 
36.36 National Surety Group = < Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Group Accident, ce Healt: 5 sic 6c5 so. 6 aioe $7,012 $3,541 50.5% ; we i al 
: W Gress COI hob eiaieisis sie ae cade s cela a a 548,434 135,406 24.7 Accident Only (Individual) ................. $55,422 $30,181 54.5% 
3.0 Liability Othet’Phan Auto (B.I.)............ 394,611 254,794 64.6 Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 111,112 50,700 45.6 
15.2 Auto Liability (B:E.) ... 00... BTR clove wldie cave 869,311 rien 59.4 eg & oe (Individual)... 13 toe Lee 
Avito Woiatiity AGE DD) A wiei ik edstce bo nee ele 295,042 127,83 43.3 roup Accident & Health .................. 14,925 3,703 24.8 
) Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) .......... 51,993 24,926 47.9 Workmen’s ri x Soe Ae sae) Ades cures 694,523 220,807 31.8 
9.3 RIGGHEN science ee risen Noms Nea ticic eon eames 759,459 411,930 54.2 Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 567,428 125,674 22.1 
7.1 SHITE eee Ricteto ars aleve cae oe c 18 S's wm etnies ola oniaate erates 978,609 73,071 75 _ LOTS S501 251) Ra gi a 1,097,330 357,992 32.6 
Glass) 224 sheets cS eet inie as co bn stun edie 150,695 51,931 34.5 AMG. Eianiter Gh DN) k caned ss bee vencceoass 375,302 156,441 41.7 
8.1 Beales Bin OREN? bse ais kOe. os oo owes 1,100,398 336,700 30.6 Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 34,632 4,305 12.4 
: OM EWI sorte lis tue Sa to nemo ediere w aceiaeees 46,206 4,466 9.7 
oa ET CE a $5,155,564 $1,936,334 SOIR isk ie oan oes GOL ccs ences 58 ae ane 
—— RECs ys moe ae 117,749 37,469 31.8 
| = . ° MEDIA Y: ANGE NEEL o.5 s.<.0 0s cier nico sie as wotisss 206,896 135,139 50.6 
“a Lisle Oeun Wee haw Ore $9 Su. ee ee errr 193,216 15,004 7.8 
ed GiASet eee eogh ar see hee Pe ain v catiee ae aa ceels 30 bees hed ee: Cae —_ 
8.7 Burglary and Theft NC Tee) Siete see ene i... oF i ‘ : MB GW la a ec hare hie sidleveln etkeie $3,574,812 $1,141,881 31.9% 
; ; 
MMIII onde ss, pant an ice wate tins cles 3,553 250 i ie alias aa hiada sian 
ARC URE ASE age AN ae $3,596 $250 7.0% 
National Union Indemnity 
Liability Other Than Auto.(B.1.) ........... $9 $3 33.0% 
AtitOV MIAO AST) citrs gcse velets «bias as dlerey 2,747 1,000 36.4 
AutoUabitty CPD. cuyeswcs wes dle yioe scobies 1,449 1,065 73.5 
oe s28 OR could you earn more 
New Amsterdam Casualty ; 
Accident only (individual). ..2<.66s0....6.5 $102,413 $46,161 45.1% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 35,011 16,202 46.3 
Group: Accigent 2 Health. ...6 i600. s cea 281,737 114,589 40.7 
WViOTIGIROH IS) AGO 655.085 ici iaeic Oe dies see Seaie 3,027,281 on 2. 
Liability Other: Dhan’ Auto (B: 1.)....0......... 1,962,226 937,278 47.8 
Apt Ee MEEEY oes cccc cos sceveccc coe 3.763.126 2,473,102 657 risks? 
Artitoy Mote NO) eisscceis eo bisctee od wiarae as csie'e 1,295,173 578,259 44.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P: D))........0... 171,037 89,985 52.6 
aes 60,357 —6,789 es 
SUIGE Vs mca uae BNO a a Gio eNea 281,542 104,835 Sue 
CGIBSSY ech ares rhinnerernovare reac eats amwace estas 290,966 108,622 sees: 
Bugmlahy: and Weert oe ces, csa ese is 64 ches oo slo 425,050 189,100 44.5 
GBEA IR taal sates esere elle waes $11,695,919 $5,957,643 50.99 
New Hampshire Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 2,234 $1,542 7% 
Aitonleiaisitey (Gb le) isons e tiie ose cuveneeeaess 4,586 1,100 ie 
AAO MIA ONEGY Ge ND a) in oe eed aicG av cin se arene ste 1,674 814 BS 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.): «........ 5 re aoe 
AO CAEDN Oe Tite oleae n eran Gee eI SRSA ES 7,718 519 a 
ERG Dye La tiarat ene carina a aa aes Reo EST iano es 2,520 re a 
GIASR ec arimic merry. cistiathre enn raN orcs frites 46 ciate W ? ‘ . 
Burglary and Theft ............ccc0ccees sees 5,800 60 hy be content with the automobile premiums you are now 
sg ~ - getting? It’s easy to get new automobile accounts and sell more 
Total...... 0s... see esses eee $24,583 $4,035 16.4% complete protection—if you have the right facilities. 
° Dag P ae $56 , ze When you represent the Zurich-American Companies, you have 
lability Other an Auto Fius |) | aa eeen ae ae tae My er sence ° , ; r Re a * 
perch ee eS all eee 992,223 504,527 50.9 something new and unusual to offer. To arouse the interest of 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ............0.eeceeee- 324,412 167,188 51.5 prospects and help make the initial sale, you can offer a unique, 
Bitiglany, amas a ent esos cece o caise 3 6 cic oe etc 85 pares ae money-saving AUTOMOBILE MERIT PLAN. You can also include 
Tee $1,316,776 $761,715 «57.8% in the policy special coverages such as automobile accidental death 
and total disability benefits for the car owner and his wife. 
ae British & Mercantile Group $50 $8 15.2% Ask the Zurich-American field man to show you some of the 
Rewiary eee oe 62 rhe +s effective sales aids that will help you carry out this plan for getting 
ay sa : = — more and better automobile business. 
; OEMS S Cees asc. welees Pa 2.6% 
Northern Assurance : 
Liability: Other. Phan Auto (0B. L)) os .ns..c.05% $1,768 Bex %o if 
ASIAS Gy seroma he clenched ys eG Aas Hashes 24 noe ‘ ES j () - 
Bitmiaty Sante RETES och ails 10/610 sos. colok> 7 <i) 
Multioie Tatess NOs: cs scscs ceases ecaees 517 7) ; 
MM Gicitiincweress is cexen 2,316 e.. NX A i kK R | (4 \ 
a Sa INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Liability Other Phan Auto (Bi 1.) : ....6 6.0650 $5,914 $2,127 30.0% 
\uto Liabili See Ct eee 98,375 18,871 19.2 ; ; 
ean Viability (PD) GE ate n satwhin Keates 28104 15003 56.4 Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
GIRS Sars reer ee Oe SES cS Reena: 158 138 87.2 American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
RUNS ARM RMMN GS hts onsen cae omenne 810 578 71.3 HEAD OFFICE: 135 $. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Homeowners: Liability <2 <2 60s ccisse0cceses 4,264 1,635 38.3 








$137,715 





$39,252 
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New York State Experience 
















































































































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $687 $50 7.3% 
DNS. Giecnceiee Loree one conc sect ceceaeen oame 99 70 70.9 
IRE ha Eee caeS pe chkee ch eos eek bubieces 9 ore ae 
2 LS EAS 7 Pea mere rare Be ek re eee 985 163 16.5 
MUN ore Chester oenane $1,780 $283 15.9% 
Northwestern National 
GROUSE Sis oye ore k couse tee eee ost heae eel esbn $90 $39 43.3% 
BOO Sears ebwaxk edeccsiee $90 $39 43.3% 
Norwich Union Fire 
Accident Only (Individual) ................. $5,641 $1,437 25.5% 
PUR TROND 5 os socio eho cwsamneean 69,333 60,288 87.0 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)............ 145,694 43,611 29.9 
“toe Ri iit Be (ey. Bp Rapes Sisurme nse 5 craae 241,868 114,600 47.4 
PARES UAE AAD) is voc oxen ck ob Siew nese 79,373 25,102 31.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 3,624 1,696 46.8 
APUG pee cacti rk CUS ON cme te cas 20,073 6,018 30.0 
EPIALG A “MMENE 6. oss knacbgersoueanecsnes 17,779 6,817 38.3 
CC, 1) eee ea nS ae, Oa $583,385 $259,569 44.5% 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $105,942 $85,997 81.2% 
Ati ony HOSE) ovascccewsseaces tunes 752,641 426,285 56.6 
PIO MARDI, SECA) oo sdendsowccceeu seks 275,631 171,860 62.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 5,309 1,580 29.8 
GG eee es Lhe nab ens eee ese see ets Coos 12,466 5,283 42.4 
MOE Y NG BRET cn cocesiccavucsusonewe cee 10,303 5,936 57.6 
Dai oe sec e ee $1,162,292 $696,941 60.0% 
Old Colony 
Accident Only (Individual) ................. $1,079 $944 87.4% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 248 ee rene 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 1,821 re sioite 
Group Accident & Health .............2:...0 6,826 3,067 53.7 
Wieden Ss “AMD. ooo. sco sesewcedoueeeess 91,463 51,139 55.9 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)............ 48,124 11,864 24.7 
ACG WIM INIS MASEL) Fosuccchiewsceviaw~ anes 249,010 112,099 45.0 
ARC MRUNY AERO). ook hoo ccskwasnnhuoe 96,112 54,150 56.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 8,954 1,447 16.2 
MEE: gtk oie ch WEICR SAGES Se eka eee eae 2,275 ay. abs 
EN Ook Suloc SEK Te oe cere AEE pe eLA CEH me UF bya sens 
ER ee re ee ro ORR Ones oe ene 5,005 2,739 54.7 
ATU RANG BEN onic seu cswetesossbanssene 8,475 754 8.9 
Raeenle Danes. NGO. Gy 2c. 5adescendcassens> 3,347 454 13.6 
Welaleck, ower oars eeaeee ews $525,851 $239,257 45.5% 
Pacific Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ $36 ae sone 
ANUS SAGO CES BD bios odes <cieis bone daar 61 Soar ‘ace 
Paes DEY, 00 09.) asc kes bees bcos owen ee 24 set 
65 OS ee STN eae eet ae Ree CM NCO eee 27 oeee 
TIT e GSE. dees s-ceeunsoussewecxes 6 sea see 
PAGO EMME, NMOLG. océscsccasouesavdcnce 2,009 491 24.4 
PUAN ec ccpenieecccaseeeee bs $2,163 $491 23.2% 
Pacific Indemnity 
DUANE SG MONTINI ois o5 cbs dese siwatiwaminens $36,177 $27,409 75.8% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 4,487 4,597 102.4 
Ali MAtte MES 4L) s ccScecbosedeese secede 8,329 18,808 225.8 
Rt) MAIMED? A009)? os vccw seis sceusedesase 3,017 2,088 69.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 516 285 Bd:S 
PN Ee Vecescl Res eee tae etce es eyes Funes 143 —3 —2.1 
ARB RGSY cs ccey Ch ee chime ne de. PO FB ears 76 633 829.7 
IAS San) WIPE osu bahsonsaaseccessasouaus 3609 —ll1 eee 
CT Co Roane Seger gate ey aaa eer $53,114 $53,806 101.5% 
Pacific National Fire 
SREP, Gtr eseows ok eeen eu sokoes seeseheesaeee $76,307 $444,757 582.8% 
SOG Bie SO er ree eos ce aii 6 ik e 
rammenwaners—C, PB) Mo.c. 6 sisbwnwssdueesaeass 104 
BNO a coda see cee poate $76,417 $444,757 582.8% 
Peerless Casualty 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ $153,178 $29,178 19.0% 
WVAMECINEN 6 ACMND ho, ssc ces eae Sab eeehss co sice 77,928 14,491 18.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 70,013 5,556 79 
Avitio DAability (BL)? Ssacascssavtesocesasons 503,590 162,136 32.2 
Alii MnO CE 99) 6occcse seu sec secesacc 24,749 12,035 48.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 4,743 971 20.5 
PR oss cc Cu eee cepa Loca seen eae wow eee ee 52,936 20,790 39.3 
EE ores ee Le SORE ewe ahah 348,816 18,968 5.4 
IRENE ostotc Suomi odie cous aus erm ee ies 1,460 516 35.4 
DORN AN LE 2c wsincnas sensennavesake 21,707 6,396 29.5 
Gatley. ssa Sie obaseees $1,259,120 271,037 21.5% 





11 Commerce St. 








Phone: Mitchell 2- 


Established 1925 
NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


Newark 2, N. J. 


7080 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 
































1 Exchange Place Phone: DE 3-2156 Jersey City, N. J. 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Pearl Assurance 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... $79 Boat ue 
IIBRB ence ere Res ohh ee aii ce oa 38 isis ‘Suits 
iieplary Ang) THE 66 ok.<ssa ces oa os48 Sue ads00 52 er saoueee 
Pbeetthinie MSE. acho cicas ose e he ons bb eneoses 4,248 489 11.5 
Wigtals6Wen ane case sks eenk eons $4,417 $489 11.1% 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Casualty 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... H $1,290 16.0% 
PAsitO A Aaniby WEB 1), 6a bos ooinccu cde eee'sws 24,174 1,272 53 
Alito pate ENO 62s Siok aaa ease nse 12,018 744 6.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (2. D,)............ 3,707 —67 —18 
Stal sc 25s ehcsweensseoners $47,959 $3,239 6.8% 
Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
WV ORRENDNS AOOMID:: csa500 eecosaue ee sos ees es $39,480 $6,685 16.9% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... ,903 608 31.9 
Pmt HARUINEY MOBO o-<scaciss aie cates owe cues 12,950 608 4.7 
PAGO PAA AE ED) acess agou disease seen’ 5,201 968 18.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 31 4.6 
AGH s sass aie swieehes 04644 $60,197 $8,900 14.8% 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
Accadent Only Cndividual) ......:....:6005.+% $527 — see GO 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)........... 6,022 5,328 88.4 
AMO ABI! MOB): hos dascueh siebe ees bole 42,808 16,937 39.5 
AGO TAAbity. GID!) 6s. senses segs sec sie 15,239 5,279 34.6 
laability Otier Than Auto (P. D:)..5..5.5... 707 100 14.1 
GENS RS eat ey ict eee rire te eee rere ere 1,410 441 31.2 
Sitoioteatd: MEE oo osc .su se caw ww cs oes 7,099 bans saab 
DANTE SRORIBES Hs Soc ose ok autora ares Soaweneae 46,534 8,469 18.2 
Mistals S45 say sues wane snaw ee $120,346 $36,554 30.1% 
Phoenix Assurance 
Liability Other Than Auto (B:1.).;.......... $209 . +-% 
Bieiaty and GMEEE 6 ons weiss anise wees aciswce sas 387 ant i 
AWA sors ba Gs sone eK ae ans $596 Bs. .-% 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
WVGEEINENS ACOIAD, Fics Sins ois cite sales owes $179,191 $78,994 44.1% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.).........35 134,994 41,342 30.6 
PMitO AAU GNU): S.cecassicewsansugbisie-s 456,445 247,097 54.1 
Aitito Aabuuity AOD) os cocancesussseseecss 168,759 97,294 57.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.).......... 12,931 8,555 66.2 
PNGENEY or caine ox sae dances coun aes eee eeae Es 3,256 1,026 31.5 
CLIPS RAS Sey etn eee ame ios eae 2,882 wane Nias 
IGIAGH? ds Us iGuwenw insu cso aes Gener hwaumioess 9,508 4,795 50.4 
Pe eehd ate. atid AME ELG: o o ewes ols 0 Wisse es sos os 18,986 6,612 34.8 
PASUEIDIE TGES oon unncnctacahooukeaes shoes 13,695 4,606 33.6 
Miele ccccchuesscsees ess oe $1,000,647 $490,321 49.0% 
Potomac Insurance Co. 
Group Accident <&: Health: ....460..06060%5.09 9,892 4,204 42.5% 
WV S MOOD. 665 Foie sehen sine es ssselseye 71,440 34,243 47.9 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 79,944 43,119 53.9 
Aatto MApiity Me) aio c005 0.5555 cais scare oie wise 337,737 116,254 34.4 
Asta a naHlty WED.) isvcusbacscus sae ceeens 125,758 50,056 39.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 6,452 901 45.0 
LS aR orl a Sere ee Sn eee year 745 shies ee 
CS no eer ere ey Or an ee 10,497 5,293 50.4 
PBUATPAD TY Gan GUMDRLE 60:6 5! nis 64 0s 40% o sso sic 13,287 1,545 11.6 
DINE MNES, NON, Sade sausssasisut's20es 7,062 595 8.4 
UC) Ieee pe eee Ere $662,814 $258,210 38.8% 
Providence Washington 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)...0052..%.. $31 es Soa 0 
ATO AADUity MGs. 4 2) is ccicod wists vee es aeee alee 364,569 206,279 56.6 
PASIL EMRE EDD what's Sodio osistapais-ctersin' 126,793 70,015 55.2 
EY Sinha s teat aay Rite sn vu sareaweeenls 16,506 Cas cbs 
IMNGE. WSaunGiwonaGhie Tiaras heaake seinen 44 hoe fuses 
maaltinle Perl, NEOs G s8 ccs anhwrsnwswases's 7,762 4,710 60.7 
Yc | PRE oe em eS Ae $515,705 $281,004 54.4% 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Distribution Cost May Well Be Key To Future 


Success In Automobile Insurance Market 


By Frank LANG 


Marketing and Management Consultant, Chicago 


At a time when the distribution cost of automobile insurance is being weighed 
with much concern by home office executives in the light of the competitive situa- 
tion, a major contribution to the solution of this problem has been brought forth 
by Frank Lang of Chicago, whose firm specializes in marketing and management 


for the insurance business. 


Conclusion reached by Mr. Lang is that the distribution 


function can well be considered the key toward determining future success in the 


automobile business. 


In the following article the factors in the current automobile picture are 
analyzed, recommendations are made to improve the product, and scientific market- 
ing planning is pointed to as offering “one of the greatest opportunities in the 


development of more and better markets.” 
that some of the answers can be found through 
In addition he offers timely suggestions on reduc- 
The picture as Mr. Lang sees it is here presented: 


research to insurance operations.’ 
tion in company overhead. 


Among the many branches of the in- 
surance business, automobile insurance 
has been witnessing some of the greatest 
changes in the so-called “accepted man- 
ner of doing business.” These changes 
have been most pronounced on the dis- 
tribution side. Some of the upstarting 
comy anies of yesterday are becoming the 
dominant factors today, while other com- 
panies considered “severe competition” 
only a few years ago, have lagged be- 
hind. Which company can be expected 
to lead in the future? Some answers can 
be obtained by an objective evaluation 
of existing trends. 

What are some of the innovations re- 
sponsible for such fundamental changes ? 
Are there any techniques fundamental 
to success? Are these forming a pat- 
tern? Is such a pattern going to be a 
lasting one or will it be transitory in na- 


ture? Some companies are satisfied by 
dcing a lot of talking. Others, in con- 
trast, are laying careful plans and are 
then taking definite action in various 


directions. The next few years will show 
which course has been the wiser 
one. However, evidence is continuously 
mounting which can greatly assist man- 
agement on both the company and the 
agency level in its choice of action. 


Methods of Distribution 


Automobile insurance is sold by a 
variety of companies operating in a mul- 
titude of different ways. From a mar- 
keting point of view they can broadly 
be grouped as follows: 

1. Agency companies distributing the 
business through the American Agency 
System and giving the agent full owner- 
ship of his business. 

2. Modified agency companies distrib- 
uting either through the American 
Agency System or a special sales force 
whereby the latter usually retains own- 
ership of the business. 

3. Direct writing companies operating 
mostly through an exclusive agency 
force which generally has no ownership 
ot the renewals but usually is offered 
scme types of benefits such as retire- 
ment, or group insurance. 

4. Direct reporting companies selling 
either through paid employes, or directly 
to_ policyholders. 

5. Finance company-sponsored insur- 
ors (mostly of the physical damage type) 
which usually sell insurance as a by- 
Product of their financing facilities, and 
distribute either through the companies’ 
branches, their agents, or automobile 
dealers having agents’ licenses. 

t is noteworthy that there have been 





Mr. Lang maintains in this connection 
“intelligent application of motivation 


outstanding successes as well as failures 
amiong companies belonging to each of 
the above classifications. Other criteria, 
therefore, must be sought as being re- 
sponsible for it. 


Importance of Distribution Cost 


The public often forgets that the in- 
surance dollar can be sliced only so thin 
and that a reduction in premium rate 
has to be brought about either by de- 
creasing loss portion or a lowering on 
the expense side. Insurance companies 
are continuously improving their rating 
techniques; the introduction of elec- 
tronic equipment can be expected to fur- 
ther reduce the existing lag between loss 
developments and rate levels. On the 
loss side, therefore, it is through risk 
selection on an individual company basis 
and through accident prevention on an 
over-all basis, that a reduction in rate 
level can be expected. Any substantial 
inunediate improvement, therefore, over 
which insurance company management 
has control will have to be forthcoming 
on the expense side of the premium 
dollar. 

Even a cursory analysis of the expense 
portion of the automobile insurance dol- 
lar will show that distribution costs (and 
I am referring to “actual costs” incurred 
in connection with the function of mar- 
keting automobile insurance) make up 
the greater part of all expenses incurred 
in connection with automobile insurance 
lines; they total to approximately 55% to 
75% of all expenses (excluding claim ex- 
penses). The distribution function, there- 
fore, can well be considered the key to- 
ward determining future success in the 
automobile insurance business. 


Does Not Have To Be Sold Any More 


Today, automobile insurance does not 
have to be sold any more. It has be- 
come a necessity which people buy. This 
complete shift in the distribution pattern 
has been brought about by a variety of 
factors such as an unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of cars, a redis- 
tribution of personal income enabling 
the great majority of people to meet in- 
surance premium payments, publicity in 
connection with high judgments, and en- 
actment of different types of legislation, 
such as financial responsibility laws, 
making it practically mandatory for a 
person to be insured if he wants to en- 
joy the privilege of driving an automo- 
bile. 

What an insurance company or agency 
primarily has to sell, therefore, is not 
the coverage but a particular policy 





‘ operate next to branch offices. 





form, the philosophy of their company 
or the service which the agent has to 
offer. This tremendous shift on the part 
of the public interested in buying auto- 
mobile insurance has been accompanied 
by important changes in the distribution 
pattern, some of which have been grad- 
ual while others were more abrupt. What 
are some of these changed patterns? 


Decentralization of Service Facilities 


One of the earliest developments was 
the effort of insurance companies to 
bring the home office closer to the agent 
and the public. This was started by the 
introduction of the branch office system, 
and an increasing number of companies 
began to convert their organizational 
structure from a general agency set-up 
to a branch and _ service office type. 
These changes brought forth mixed re- 
sults. On one hand, they improved serv- 
ice. On the other hand, expense was 
often increased through duplication of 
function as well as by added costs 
caused by lack of coordination 
duced control. 

Furthermore, the captive agent operat- 
ing as an “office agent” was not neces- 
sarily producing more and better busi- 
ness and at a lower cost than the inde- 
pendent producer was able to bring in. 
Therefore, general agencies continued to 
However 
moving the company in the field brought 
forth a further and more significant de- 
velopment. 


Planning an Improved Product 


Competitive pressures have brought 
about a continuous broadening of the 
protection provided under the automo- 
bile contract. This broadening has 
reached the point whereby contract pro- 
visions have become more or less uni- 
form with special provisions added by a 


few companies and then often adopted 
generally. Current examples are the “ex- 
tended collision coverage,” whereby the 


deductible clause does not apply if two 
cars insured in the same company are 
involved in a common collision or the 
special travel accident endorsement pro- 
tecting the auto owner and his family in 


case of death or injury through any 
motor vehicle accident. 
Because of this general uniformity 


many companies directed their efforts 
toward simplifying or making the con- 
tract more attractive and understand- 
able. One company reduced the number 
of words by 42%; another company 
turned to illustrations; still another adds 
to the regular contract a popularly 
worded booklet. 

A number of insurance companies 
have reduced the policy term from a 
year to six months and even three 
months. It was felt that this procedure 
offered a number of advantages such as 
reducing the premium to be paid at one 
time, bringing about a quicker realiza- 
tion in rate changes, producing statis- 
tical experience more rapidly and easing 
the financial strain of premium reserve 
requirements. Other companies felt that 
the annual policy term was preferable 
because of such factors as reduced num- 
ber of transactions and entries, etc. 


Determining Most Profitable Markets 
_ Scientific marketing planning also re- 
ferred to as marketing research, offers 
one of the greatest opportunities in the 





or fre-. 





FRANK LANG 


better mar- 
has been a 
claim that this 


and 
there 


development of more 
kets. Unfortunately, 
tendency for agents to 
work should be done on the company 
level and companies say that it should 
be done on the agency level. Has your 
company or agency kept up a continuous 
study of the tremendous shifts which 
occurred in population trends, buying 
power, trading areas, etc.? Once a com- 
pany or agency has determined where 
its greatest and most profitable markets 
are it can direct its sales efforts to reach 
them. Objective planning can thus re- 
duce the waste in connection with cur- 
rent sales efforts. Have you analyzed 
your company’s or agency’s sales pene 
tration in terms of what your competi- 
tion is doing or what your entire poten- 
tial market in your locality has to offer? 

For example, one company client of 
our firm has been conducting extended 
market studies on the acceptance of a 
new comprehensive family liability policy 
as an endorsement to the basic automo- 
bile coverage. As a _ result of these 
studies sales quotas were prepared, based 
on the most likely prospects, and the 
company was able to exceed the quota 
on a line which previously was not con- 
sidered practical. 

How many companies measure the po- 
tential profits of entering a new terri- 
tory in relationship to the cost of such 
a venture? Much distribution has 
been wasted through attempts to exploit 
a territory which already has been satu- 


cost 


rated. 
How many companies or agents have 
asked themselves: What was the in- 


crease in car registr ation in my locality? 
What proportion of this increase did we 


write? How many policyholders died, 
moved away; and how many new ones 
were we able to attract? Have we prop- 
erly examined the ways which these new 


customers came in? Is there a sales pat- 
tern which we can more successfully fol- 


low in the future? Were we able to 
widen our center of influence to bring 
new business to the office? Were we 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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New York State Experience 


Company 


Phoenix Indemnity 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Group Accident & Health Disability 
MIMETE GS SUBD. 98 co coc ehu pais sSeews hens 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1I.)........... 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


DOtAl. cso6s0i 


Providence Washington Indemnity 


Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D. 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Glass 


Public Service Mutual 


Reliance of 


Health Disability Benefits 
RU ATAGIIEINS AMNIBD: ci oo ccuGhup ch eames nis. don 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
\uto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
N. Y. Statutory Auto Liability 
N. Y. Statutory 
N. Y. Statutory 


, Auto (P. D.) 
y Auto tx. Liability........... 


Avtals.ccccns 


Philadelphia 


‘Ce. 


Republic Insurance Co. 


MAL ca cas es 


Royal-Liverpool Group 


Accident only (Individual) 
Health 
Group Accident 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) .. 
Liability Other 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 

Burglary and Theft 
OCT BN BEACIINCTY. 5 .soGcicckesyasieca voces 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Accident only (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)......... ... 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other ’ 
Fidelity 


Than 


AC 0 Ree 


& Health .... 


Total. ...<.. 


Dotalosscses 


WATERERS SOND) ene csr kenwnk bs ovcyeciees 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


‘eel Seca i 
BUGIS er NO. on choosen ases han key ane 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.)............ 
Glass 


ee phaeharas tort esse dene 


Auto (P..D.).......0-. 


Than Auto (P.D.)...... gems 
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Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$117,727 $54,225 
14,286 7,169 
12,899 4,464 
407,967 71,920 
443,424 190,716 
972,126 421,103 
343,671 153,563 
25,221 2,728 
3,109 1,978 
10,507 —877 
49,221 15,352 
75,932 57,476 
11,798 1,400 
$2,487,888 $981,217 
$119,391 $54,472 
72,387 16,948 
53,257 75,129 
38,487 21,563 
14,088 1,915 
4,307 219 
8,017 775 
6,173 2,601 
12,229 818 
$328,336 $174,440 
$188,185 $96,624 
1,898,866 748,716 
2,006,131 922,958 
1,691,935 714,773 
620,336 292,076 
90,276 31,375 
1,401,538 717,956 
280,669 145,987 
Aare 2,000 
$8,177,936 $3,672,465 
$48,048 $12,671 
28,104 4,999 
165,257 85,889 
64,669 37,713 
3,532 1,654 
60 peasy 
654 bie 
2,907 1,413 
2,792 108 
8,422 1,929 
$325,045 $146,376 
$18 Bz. ; 
91 ak 
$109 Rac 
$318,305 $72,328 
530,509 378,765 
1,947,896 1,126,265 
6,543,140 2,378,863 
4,435,327 2,394,928 
11,193,082 5,666,592 
3,792,547 1,967,680 
485,862 254,279 
336,079 105,313 
169,382 169,371 
545,845 199,352 
1,407,212 589,690 
334,139 54,403 
$32,039,325 $15,357,829 
$8,496 $4,788 
22,678 6,683 
73,068 29,222 I 
363,733 128,143 35. 
410,585 140,447 34. 
759,247 501,807 : 
268,140 111,957 j 
91,004 6,871 7.6 
23,342 12,104 51.9 
317,049 16,336 52 
30,726 10,605 34.5 
301047 13,490 33.8 
$2,408,015 $982,453 40.8% 





Company 


Safeco of America 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 


St. Paul Fire & Marine 


Limited Theft 


DRCLY Seco hae e cae ce See SEG eS 
paadtible: dunes: “NAO. >. 5, 0.6468 se oar ies 


LC 1) Sees Sie Balad Sars a | 


Scottish Union & National 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
PARSE WASETS: hook sou Wish siee ee Soe Sa eee 


Sea Insurance Co. 
Peto BABY A) «coin wees osctes win on laers 


Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Glass 


Seaboard Surety 
Liability Other Than Auto (B:1.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (PD: 2.5... 4255. 
Fidelity 
Surety 
3urglary and Theft 


Security of New Haven 
WV OLSEN AOONAD § as 0eioe8 a aire cae os se eb aun’ 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.1.).....:....:. 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 


Burglary and Theft 


Multiple Peril 


Security Mutual Casualty 
Group Accident & Health 
suikorlercs fsa, Cc) (ee a ee are ee 
Liability Other Than Auto (3, 1.).......<... 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 


Glass 


Security Mutual Liability 
NV TAGTCNI GY ASOD oi ocs nore aune soe kes ic isles 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Disability Benefits 


Shamrock Casualty 
Auto Liability (B.1.) (Statutory) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) (Statutory) 


South British 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 


Springfield Fire & Marine 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Atito (B.1.)............ 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability Other Dhan Auto (P.D))........... 
Fidelity 
Surety 


AGIAN os wars eek ins oes se fane 


(Continued on Page 44) 
































Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$33 Becks 
2,833 zee 
961 18 
$3,827 $18 
2,320 ae 
64,340 ee 
65,778 26,377 
$132,438 $26,377 
$532 act 
101 hee 
27 
12 
$672 B she 
$21,755 $6,800 
6,329 3,005 
8 ees 
550 
28,642 $9,805 
$388,864 $93,346 
3 ee 
1 
10,065 ae 
178,611 24,257 
954,187 1,398,169 
31,576 13,952 
$1,563,307 $1,529,724 
$35,132 $37,872 
28,406 15,481 
134,696 108,176 
49,519 27,511 
2,203 690 
247 eats 
1,051 aoe 
12,435 4,325 
18,182 11,081 
6,492 2,788 
$288,363 $207,924 
$146,039 $140,344 
201,337 182,734 
1,620 2,059 
44,475 25,631 
14,110 10,176 
147 ee 
$407,728 $360,944 
$1,456,904 $771,465 
3,878,650 2,610,289 
290,797 228,061 
93,548 34,316 
115,461 28,143 
38,475 15,538 
$5,873,835 $3,687,812 
361,202 266,021 
72,240 63,476 
$433,442 $329,497 
$50 $8 
262 ane 





$312 





$18,349 $6,574 
453,963 239,848 
246,373 172,397 
905,416 377,488 
335,863 157,866 
30,868 6,969 
26,542 38,908 
55) 75,090 
50,338 15,237 
114,034 61,585 
$2,236,750 $1,151,962 





po oOo nnn \e 





4, 1955 


—: 


Loss 
Ratio 


97 8% 


107.8% 
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REINSURANCE 


Profile of 


MODERN INSURANCE 


The Agent; back of him, The Company; 
behind it, The Reinsurer— 


Combining to establish service which 
provides SCOPE, CAPACITY, FLEXI- 
BILITY and SECURITY. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William St. 175 W. Jackson 114 Sansome 1139 W. 6th 
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Page « will THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER—CASUALTY-SURETY PRODUCTION & SALES EDITION 
Earned Losses 
vi York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred 
United Firemen’s 
Cont d f P 42 ress 
ne ae Sere Liability Other Than Auto (B.1) .......++-. $66 ae 
MEE ox usec are aeaeane eee ee Se 
fests babii urglary and Theft $87 
Company Premiums _Incurred WE eee. es $153 Ss 
Standard Accident 
Accident oniy (Individual) .................. $69,861 $27,858 United Pacific 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 16,258 3,245 SHEEIG. Oe o wie as Fan at Pes eee a Saas $1,148 Bc 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 770 121 
Group Accident & Health ..............0000% 119,565 64,531 1c) 21 Pa aap a stati peel aE $1,148 ~ ae 
WP aetsaT ES ASIN: Gicbcucaceien tinsowceocneees 819,382 104,617 
LAability Other Than Auto (B.1) ........... 907 ,962 455,431 z 7 . 
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Hed N York State E rience Paul Sisk of Tulsa Timely Advice by N. Y. State 
ew Yo ate Expe | . = 
(Continued from Page 5) On Safe, Courteous Driving 
(Continued from Page 44) E hi ‘seen eo tale part in Attention is called in the monthly 
ry. encourages 1s associates to é I “Broadsheet (No. 98)” published by the 
mee such affairs. He practices what he esateh tal TE seme ivi d 
—_ Universal Insurance Co. preaches, too. An active member of the “SO1WiC2 Mmlion to the umely advice fre- 
acai 2 ’ . ; cently issued by the State of New York 
sw Atto Laabuity 1Gibas)! isi. ts. eee ccs. 205,414 129,940 63.3% Chamber of Commerce, he received an ; 2 ah; oe 
o @ Au depend: on safe, courteous car driving. Norwich 
Auto Liability GPa) so. costes aes 62,360 79,821 128.0 award from that — recently for out- suggests that this information will be 
standing civic leadership. ers ‘ “Sar a ees cE 
Me Aik. Fin eaves $267,774 $209,761 746% His saanew is a member of the Na- . ae to automobile insurance pro 
+ 000% tional Association of Insurance Agents wT ie aie se chile ak OK eels 
= and of the Oklahoma State Agents’ As- Fiala Tey to keep ” the State 
1% Utica Fire of Oneida County, N. Y. sociation. eee Vehicle Department suggests 
G SC 14,204 5,012 35.3% Slated for . = Agents Assn. very simply that every driver of an auto- 
Burglary and Theft ..........-.ssseseeeseees 3,047 2,162 70.9 _ Presidency Sick mobile should keep a clean record of 
26.2% If Comprehensive Public Liability .............. 29 NA Seek On the national level Mr. Sisk per- Co otal courteous driving and thus keep 
445 sonally gives the most attention to the 155 “Jicense They emphasize the ways 
a MGtalatacsecds sea cestes cans $17,280 $7,174 41.5% overage entra hewmen iy sn which a driver may lose the privilege 
Surety Agents of which he is vic si- ae \ me cake al 
508% dent. When this group holds its annual Dg rage 30 To od pig tk 
Utica Mutual meeting in early October at White Sul- license may be suspended or revoked if 
. Accident only (Individual) .................. $15,271 $635 4.2%  phur Springs, che oe ely ti to the record shows six points accumulated 
25.6% HB Group Accident & Health ............... 200. 402,213 177,711 44.2 be elected its president—a wiper age within a period of two years or eight 
15.6 Workmen’s Comp . 7 162618 3.949086 55.1 Paul Sisk and his gracious wife, Helen, points during a period of four years 
309 Mi tiability Other Than Auto (B.1) ........... '946,163 701,695 742 can truly be called “faithful attendants Speeding or dangerous driving calls 
440 TE igo Listility (AL): ......-.. viteressseceeee 6,226,004 2,593,912 41.7 as they have been attending these White for ‘two points; one for passing a red 
61.9 Keto [stay GO) wikis ais 2s ote lerineiaie's v'e's os: 2,361,142 10,462 38.6 Sulphur gatherings since 1% ; — * light or failing to stop at a “Stop” sign 
63.9 Liability Other Than Auto (P..D) 226,063 101,811 45.0 are an exceedingly popular couple. He or crossing the double solid line on the 
423 i y Sr en ene 38,403 14.461 37.7 was new to the business at the time, 4; cian cue Seliiae! te aleteed on Maclean 
23 Dita ‘and | aa eee cca II 29,629 6,787 22.9 —— ag connected with the American pasate lights = pit oe a stopped 
3.6 Agency Co. aA ER pr Ceti “poe 
a aN: aes $17,407,506 $8,456,560 742% . He would be the first to acknowledge oa aoe ee nang a ein cn 
36.9 the part pontoon “anagtoone a the right or failing to keep to the right 
Hs a wheres sucess he fas tained the Sie" the highway oF fang Yel 
Utilities Mutua snr eee ¥ right of way. 
52.6% ? ; az mother, she has made many contribu- 1 Se an € ficense.for 
Wiaricinen a Oma soa s ei bias os eile sees $2,412,314 $568,880 23.67% tions to his happiness _immediate revocation of license tot 
s appiness. eee six months or possibly a year results 
c A Close-Knitted Agency Organization ‘ . ipaak. = ic 
25 aie saat goaizsid — q5sRAG0 286% APAFaat word Paul Sek apd Asoo- (Tom, homicide, or agsault while deving 
18.1 { Pd dolsaek wis bed death, driving while intoxicated, leaving 
27.6 Vigilant Insurance Co. degree of esprit de corps.” The agency ~ Gt De ar sae ee = 
5901 es ’ 23.612 $125 5% aes : - .  «&pplying for license, three times con- 
483 parte a 3 ees Se eee - ot = sie © holds sales meetings three — viction for speeding within 18 months 
’ ia ility ther an uto b Med 6:86 0.6 6 00:4 6:80 ’ j Jd each week, which is more ‘than cus- oi 8 : a 2 a 
See Auto Linkility (LL) ......6.0.000-.sceeees 26,871 3,472 139  tcmunty, but BA. Siok believes they pay SUG inter misdememnor viclations of the 
67.9 : “4: 7 48 2 443 32.6 A z ° ° . ° of traihe law within mont 1S. 
Auto Liability (P.D.) .......-.eeeeeee eee 5485 2, 32.6 off in keeping his staff in touch with “The frequency of accidents and the 
48.9 Liability Other Than Auto CP: D.) eee ccc eeee 998 eeee eee new developments in the business. — Cie e st? DPS 2 2 ss ss 
33.4 = c : : : seriousness of their effects have had a 
‘ DINEEY Getic ae Oa een oe cena sis tte n ends 2,459 mids ee Associates in the agency are paid on - 40050) ; eee . atvcas ¢ 
15.9 Rie. 9 by irate Nai : material influence on the behavior of 
7 Glass Terre rcrreorevtEeLlaveEeeecereereR CES ET EMV EeE LD © y | 2,602 798 30.7 a combination salary-commission basis. lri = a . N ect Y k S ‘ mae 1 . ic 
77 Rinits 1 Theft 3 146 Bei me EA aCe . 4 i ae drivers in New ork State and it 1s to 
urglary anc ELS gdas A oeobhouanaten IAOGOAe j . The salary is based on the business they je hoped that the procedure there will 
33.5 Multiple Lines. N.O.C 169 100 59.3 concen “ye chal pews d se hopec that the procedure there w! 
417 Multiy FINES NTO NG hamenG cictne cerieg : service and commissions are paid on new ye copied throughout the rest of the 
: F = business they bring in. country,” says Norwich Union. 
517% Mota lh reer rinccen anaes $89,951 $9,867 11.0% Mr. Sisk is a member of Southern : 
— Hills Country Club and the Tulsa Club. 
. F As might be expected, an insurance h 
Westchester Fire man in the heart of the oil industry is 
ASME WOEKIMEN:S: COMEpis sisfrsisiseies eaes ete tiene sos 00 $54,572 $18,483 33.9% likely to have some of the interest in oil Ww y Not Sponsor 
39.2 ff Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 44,18 14,725 33.3. rub off on him, and Mr. Sisk, with modest A Local Hobby Show? 
52.2 eee OSS 8 errr 195,973 76,059 38.8 oil holdings, is no exception. In line With hobbies and “do-it-yourself” 
43.4 Auto Liability (P.D.) ..........seeeeeeee eee 72,952 33,382 46.0 with this interest, he is a member of playing such an important part in our 
— “once Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... Eh pd ea the board of the Toklan Oil Corp. leisure time, have you considered spon- 
P Fidelity... se sees eee e eee ee eee ee eee eee e eens ; : soring a local hobby show? Not only 
er SUTELY .. esses cece cece cece cece eee eee nneeeees 1,651 hens wees a IS PROFITABLE would such a show be an important 
29.4 CESS SR a cette ARE cee terre earn Cen ry ner Pree 6,246 1,749 28.0 ersistence is the most profitable  jedium for good will because most peo- 
32.8 Burglary and Theft .........-...sseeeeeeeeee 6,241 1,136 18.2 brand of patience. Few of the worth- ple are anxious to show off their talents, 
a7 Miltiplenieines;NNORE.. saris ooo osc tacere's 103 sates eek while things in life come for the first put every entrant is a prospect for vari- 
time of asking. The man who is too yg iines of insurance. 
47.0% Motaleesnot nie eeacancnes $386,951 $146,271 37.8% ready to take “no” for an answer can . , é 
generally be sure of getting it. —from June “Marylander”’ published 
Exchange. by Maryland Casualty Co 
White Cross Insurance Co., Ltd. 
——y Mabiity Other Than Auto (Bal: <cc0s00.:. $17 Si, a0 
‘ ALAN F. Errert, President 
MORAL ARs cose xt cena ewes $17 Sis. ..% 
EIFERT, FRENCH & COMPANY 
_ Yorkshire INCORPORATED 
Accident only (Individual )............0..08+ $12,032 $4,905 40.8% ' 
eer rere 455,807 165,091 36.2 Insurance Underwriters 
Liability @ther Dhan Auto (B. 1.) ........... — 372,216 73.4 
BUCO Ditabiity: Cale)! iiccs:s.ciscesas-wa sons ee 58,470 491,364 64.8 51 EAST 42np ST.. NEW YORK 
AIO IE Itt (5) DL) Sin op eentancn cen tmcane: 258,625 134,278 51.9 MU Hill ; 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.) ........-- 58,343 16,558 28.4 rray Hill 2-7010 
BND cokes RAN Ge AEE RAETe ade coma aries 9,352 4,172 44.6 = == = 
AECL Vin Pastas yeraitie isreter a vae!<leeniste suai seeiniepnrstore sales 4,092 Sree Lente ; 
RASS: ie AR RAC aon eNG Bah tte enen Ny coca l tia oss 61,211 23,303 38.1 J 
Burelarycante Luetin <.cuesroek onsen ct senew se 149,894 76,042 50.7 ; aaiica n ine gency Pe 
PRGEAI tian ioniocatns oscars x08 $2,275,080 $1,287,929 56.6% — 
FIRE 2 CAGUALTS 
Zurich General Accident & Liability William Strahler - 
Accident only (Individual) .........6.....0+. $2,147 $218 10.2% Charles Reich voces ‘nope 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 3,296 3,237 98.2 John Finnen Edward McLaughlin 
“se Accident @& Health :.....006.0cee080088 3,257,911 1,500,595 46.1 Donald Eifert 
POTION MCORID cis sos sc sisinasid 4-4 Ses aro sis os 2,612,243 1,415,396 54.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.) ........... 1,667,459 689,835 41.4 ee parcenny PRODUCTION 
at Ere Ore 2,747,882 ‘1,580,293 57.5 eeninaes Harry Bender 
sh a Se eee eeeree: 953,242 483,084 50.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (P.D.)........... 261,954 45,088 Ize 
: ass ete eq SE GEES Cn ESA Re Os Te ee Ae 107,492 38,802 36.1 
-urglary and Theft Wervse eer tte Tee ee 235,949 90,148 38.2 Call MUrray Hill 2-7010 
Jj 71 Bhe 1 ARR ne ee es Pe rR $11,849,575 $5,846,696 49.4% 
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Lang's Study of Automobile Insurance Market 


(Continued from 


able to create new demands among peo- 
ple presently not insured or was it 
merely a competitive fight over existing 


? 


business ? 

A few companies have found it advan- 
tageous to gather this type of informa- 
tion chet 5 some central point and pro- 
vide it to their agency force. An agent 
who has the important facts relating to 
his existing as well as potential markets 
at his finger tips will be in much better 
competitive position. 

Planning the Sales Approach 
Market 


further in 


planning however, must go 
order to be most effective. 
Techniques have been developed which 
can pinpoint the most likely prospects. 
Has your company or agency studied the 
buying habits of people in your com- 
munity who are your policyholders ? Do 


they differ essentially from those who 
are not your policyholders now? Are 
there ways in which you can change 
your ways of solicitation, your advertis- 


ing appeal, your mailing lists, your con- 
tacts, etc., in order to reach these groups 
which now escape you? 

We believe that some of the answers 

‘an be found through intelligent applica- 
tion of motivation research to insurance 
operations. People buy automobile in- 
surance, as any other commodity, from a 
particular agency or company for a 
variety of reasons. Some do so because 
of price, some because of service, some 
because of personal friendship, some be 
cause of the expert technical knowledge 
of the particular agent, some because of 
the company’s reputation, some because 
of convenience, etc. 

The motivation factors change rapidly 


over the years and companies’ who 
thought that the established way in 
which they were doing business would 
continue, had a rude awakening. The 


younger generation has been brought up 
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in a super-market economy with stream- 
lined merchandising methods and refuses 
to trade with a certain store or agent 
just because their “dad” used to do it. 
Has your company or agency analyzed 
the buying motivations of the people 
you deal with or want to deal with? 
These answers cannot be found in a 
book. They can be obtained however, 
through carefully planned research. 


Preselling to Reduce Direct Sales Costs 


One aspect of the strengthening in 
company-policyholder ties has been a 
growing amount of preselling efforts on 
the part of insurance companies. Only a 
few years ago, a dull annual statement 
was the entire manner in which a com- 
pany represented itself to the public. 
Progressive companies have realized that 
proper preselling can be a most effective 
means of reducing direct sales costs. Un- 
fortunately, a few companies and agen- 
cies have gone from one extreme to 
another and spent large sums for mean- 
ingless promotion, which may be inter- 
esting to the executive staff, but means 
nothing in terms of direct sales and 
thereby adds to rather than reduces sell- 
ing costs. If these companies had spent 
a small fraction of their advertising and 
promotion budgets on testing and meas- 


uring the effectiveness of the advertis- 
ing, they could have saved themselves a 
lot of headaches as well as money. 
What has your company done to 
measure the effectiveness of your vari- 
ous sales techniques? What have you 
done to test the themes of your cam- 


paign? Are they acceptable to the peo- 
ple that you want to reach? What have 
you done exploring different media? 
Have you been able to properly coor- 
dinate your direct sales and promotional 
efforts, or are you disbursing yours in 
different directions ? How effective are 
your campaigns in relationship with your 


competitors? Are you appealing to the 


motives of the policyholders in your 
community which will bring results? 
Factual guidance has provided many 


companies with an objective basis to 
direct these activities to maximum use- 
fulness. 


Recruitment, Training and Compensation 


Various sales management techniques 
have proven a great aid in streamlining 
insurance sales methods adapted to the 
particular company and the merchandis- 
ing approach which it uses. For exam- 
ple, a number of companies do not ap- 
point a person as agent unless he has 
met definite selection standards. A few 
companies seem to have gone overboard 
through blind reliance on psychological 
tests. Tests are only one of many tools 
in a selection process. Most of them, 
furthermore, are limited in their useful- 
ness as they are directed to what is con- 
sidered an “average” person. 

There is a trend to place increased 
emphasis on sales ability. Some compa- 
nies prefer teaching insurance to a suc- 
cessful non-insurance salesman to teach- 
ing “sales techniques” to a_ technical 
insurance expert. Some companies like 
to recruit agents who are suited by 
background, training, or interest to a 
certain market they want to reach. They 
feel that if a man is familiar with the 
market he wants to serve he will do a 
better job. Est: iblishment of new com- 
pensation plans is another device used 
successfully by different companies. 

Increase in commission rates alone has 
definitely not proven to be the “general 
remedy” which it once was considered. 
Some companies set a production bonus 
for reaching a certain quota. Some use 
a persistency bonus depending on the 
agent’s ability to retain his business. 
Some pay a contingent commission de- 
pending upon the loss ratio. There ap- 
pears to be a growing tendency to imi- 
tate the life approach with a_ higher 
initial compensation and a lower renewal 
fee, more in the nature of a_ service 
charge. : 


New compensation plans are not only 
being set up on the agency level py; 
on the supervisory level as well. Ha 
your company considered instituting 
plans of paying field men and sales gy. 
pervisors on an incentive or contingen 
bonus depending upon the sales resyl; 
or profit in their territory over an 
above a minimum base salary? 

Specialized training is another device 
used by some companies to achieve jp. 
creased production. Some companies 
have set up special executive program; 
embracing general management as wel! 
as insurance subjects to broaden the 
knowledge of its field force. Some com- 
panies have found great value in Setting 
up special management institutes either 
in the home office or in the field. Ey. 
amples are programs of the ‘ “workshop” 
type as set up by our firm for severa| 


clients. Other companies find that igi. 
son or joint committees among the 


agent, field staff and company men cap 
speed results. 


Acquisition and Field Supervision 
Expense 


Much of the discussion relating to 
“commissions” and “acquisition costs,” 
appears to be conducted in a “hush 
hush” or “emotional manner” rather 
than with an “objective” and “above. 
board approach.” Companies as well as 
agents sometimes. forget that certain 
functions have to be performed by some. 
body and it is not the amount of com. 
pensation or the rate of commission 
which should be examined, but what 
percentage of premium dollar is being 
paid for each function performed. 4 
producer is entitled to a reasonable com- 
pensation for his selling as well as his 
service efforts. This compensation, how- 
ever, must be in relation to the actual 
function or services he performs. Un- 
fortunz ately, certain groups are urging 
the continuance of superfluous or costly 
functions in order to justify a commis- 
sion rate. There is a trend away from 
this practice and rig my” schemes 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Lang's Study 
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are being based upon sales, service and 
york load performed. 

However, it is not on the agency level 
alone that a trend in reduction of dis- 
tribution cost is desirable. 

The maintenance of a proper company 
field force consisting of field men and 
special agents, is a very heavy drain on 
the expense side. Many of the estab- 
lished companies, because of personality 
and other reasons, have been hesitant 
to reexamine their huge field staff. With 
the mounting emphasis on a reduction in 
distribution costs, such a reevaluation is 
becoming mandatory. 

Has your company studied the opti- 
mum “span of control” of your field su- 
pervisors $ ? Has your company set stand- 
ards which it can use as a yardstick 
for the measurement of field perform- 
ance? Have you studied what size terri- 
tory, keeping in mind urban vs. rural 
and other variations, a field man ‘should 
supervise ? 


Additional Sales Outlets 


The search for new outlets and points 
of contact between the agent and the 
public appears to be increasing. A few 
companies and agencies are trying to test 
the feasibility of “walk-in” business, 
where the insurance buyer looks up the 
seller rather than the established way of 
personal solicitation on part of the in- 
surance agent. These experiments in- 
clude the establishment of counters at 
department stores, the set-up of agen- 
cies in shopping centers and other ef- 
forts to move the insurance sales organ- 
ization to places which will attract 
traffic. Whether these attempts will be 
able to reverse the established insurance 
distribution approach is yet to be seen. 

A pronounced trend in modern mer- 
chandising of automobile insurance has 
been the broadening of services provided 
both by companies and agents. This 
trend runs somewhat opposite to the ef- 
forts to cut out frills and reduce costs. 
To find the proper balance, however, is 
an important decision for top manage- 
ment. 

Allowing the customer to pay his pre- 
mium in instalments is becoming a gen- 
erally accepted privilege and there is 
every evidence that the majority of the 
automobile - buying public prefers to use 
a multiple payment plan even at a 
somewhat higher cost. 

Adjustment facilities, also, are being 
broadened as another aspect of provid- 
ing more services. This has included 
attempts to permit agents, selected ga- 
rages, or other intermediaries to settle 
losses. 

Some companies and agencies use spe- 
cial service representatives in order to 
oe the agent to devote more time 
to selling.- Other companies and agen- 
cies Stress safety as one of their impor- 
tant service aspects. Thev conduct safety 
highway programs, distribute films, and 
initiate other educational efforts which 
will benefit policyholders as well as the 
public, 

Most important has been the growing 
emphasis upon providing the policy- 
holder with a “truly professional insur- 
ance service” of which automobile insur- 
ance is only one aspect. This trend toward 
establishing the professional status of 
the insurance agent should benefit com- 
panies, agents and the public alike. 


Reduction in Company Overhead 


_ Duplication of work between home of- 
hee and branch or field offices con- 
tributes much to the present. high dis- 
tribution costs of many companies. 

‘hile a great deal of effort is being 
devoted toward the improvement of this 
condition, it would appear that greater 
tress ought to be placed upon existing 
facts as compared with historical con- 
siderations. Plans, furthermore, should 
be tailored to each company’s individual 
problems rather than following a gen- 
eral rule, 

For example, 


the single limit policy 








has been one means employed to cut 
administrative expenses. While some 
companies believe that it reduces the 
flexibility of contract, others feel that 
savings to agents as well as the insur- 
ing public through simplification of cov- 
erage afforded, and through expense- 
saving and improved rate-making pro- 
cedures, far outweigh these disadvan- 
tages. 

Continuous policy contracts are used as 
an important expense saving by some 
companies which feel that they are in 
a superior position to issue renewal 
billings at reduced expense. Others 
stress the benefit of having an agent 
personally deliver or send a new policy 
every year. Here again surveys by indi- 
vidual companies would seem indicated 
covering such factors as the length of 


time an automobile policy stays on the 
books. | : 
According to other recent studies, 


many agency companies find that be- 
tween 25% and 50% of all private pas- 
senger car automobile renewals are not 
taken. The savings experienced through 
the mere elimination of the expense of 
printing and preparing of renewal poli- 
cies which are returned for flat cancel- 
lation or are duplicates of a previously 
unendorsed policy may be considerable 
for certain companies. 

Policy writing has been another proc- 
ess where great improvements have been 
made through mechanized means. Some 
companies issue the actual policy as 
well as the renewals on punch card 
equipment. Other companies request 
that agents complete the application 
form with a ball-point pen and through 
photocopy methods eliminate all typ- 
ing as well as reduce checking of errors. 
Some companies again have gone as far 
as letting the agent issue the contract 
directly in the field, while others believe 
that this reduces the dignity of the con- 
tract. The variety of policy issuing pro- 
cedures used suggests no approach has 
hecome generally accepted. 

The requirement to have the premium 
paid at least in part at the time the 
application is submitted is enforced by a 
growing number of companies. This pol- 
icy has several benefits. It eliminates 
the 45-day flat cancellation period with 
its free insurance feature. It reduces 
collection costs. There is no hazard 
of loss from the bankrupt agent, and it 


makes the money available earlier for 
investment purposes. 
Direct Billing Controversy 
The question of whether or not the 


company should bill the insured directly, 
as is the practice in the life insurance 
business, has become a controversial is- 
sue. The proponents claim that tabulat- 
ing machines enable them to perform 
this function at a lower cost. The oppo- 
sition feels that it is more important for 
the agent to retain his own issue privi- 
lege. 

Much of the present controversy in 
connection with some of the above men- 
tioned issues may come to a_ head 
through the introduction of electronic 
data-processing equipment. While there 
are a number of opirions as to the time 
when such machines will be put into 
practical use, it would appear that this 
step will make the establisihed concepts 
of insurance accounting and processing 
antiquated. In other words, in the not 
too far distant future, a magnetic tape 
will be probably completed at the time 
a policy is written by the agent or dis- 
trict office and all other functions will 
then be performed from information con- 
tained on this tape. However, an im- 
portant note of caution must be inserted 
here about not expecting too much from 
these electronic brains. These machines 
cannot think and can only perform more 
speedily some of your companies’ admin- 
istrative and processing functions. 

; Only a fraction of the present distribu- 
tion costs can be lowered through adop- 
tion of this tvpe equipment. Insurance 
will still have to be merchandised; com- 
panies with better market planning, bet- 
ter selection, training, compensation and 
supervision, and better performance in 
the other areas discussed can still be 
expected to excel their competitors even 
if the latter have the most elaborate 
electronic setup. 


NAIA-National Bureau Conferences 


(Continued from Page 16) 


fully completed approved driver training 
courses, the agents advised that consid- 
erable difficulty is being encountered 
because the companies are not recogniz- 
ing certificates presented to graduates of 
such courses taken under the auspices 
of the armed services. Assurance was 
given to the NAIA committee that the 
Bureau would look into this situation 
and discuss it with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 


Rate Revision Publicity Smoother 


In regard to rate revision publicity the 
agents advised NBCU that present pro- 
cedure is working very smoothly. Bureau 
General Manager William Leslie ex- 
plained that while in the beginning there 
were some unfortunate incidents which 
resulted in premature publicity it ap- 
pears that now things are working much 


better. Some of the difficulty, he said, 
may have been due to the fact that 
under the new distribution procedure 


agents received manual pages two days 
before the effective date without any 
indication thereon that such was not to 
be made public until the effective date. 
Mr. Leslie pointed out that the bureau 
now indicates this on the checking slip 
so that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the agent. 

Mr. Bandy revealed that in order to 
assure continued cooperation of the 
agents he will send a letter to the execu- 
tive secretary of each state association 
stressing the importance of the con- 
fidential character of the advance pub- 
licity which they receive from the 
Bureau. 

In regard to the retroactive feature 
of the Bureau's effective date rule the 
NAIA casualty committee was aware of 
the difficulty the Bureau encountered in 
a recent revision in the state of Georgia 
where the state association strenuously 
objected to the retroactive application 
of the rates. Mr. Leslie pointed out that 


Alabama there is no 
retroactive application rule because of 
the regulatory law and yet the agents 
in that state want the retroactive fea- 
ture included in the effective date rule. 
Mr. Leslie went on to explain that the 
rule in question is geared to the time 
element involved under which the agent 
makes premium remittance to the com- 
pany. 

The agents were asked whether any 
problem would be created for them if 
the Bureau should drop the retroactive 
feature of the effective date rule. In the 
past it has always been considered 
necessary in order to protect the agent 
from a flat cancellation and to serve the 
purpose of preventing the wholesale 
switching of business from one agent to 
another when rate reductions are an- 
nounced. It was admitted that the retro- 
active application created additional work 
for the agent yet it would seem to be 
desirable for the agent’s protection. The 
agents indicated that they would study 
the matter and give their views later. 

With respect to private passenger 
automobiles owned by co-owners or 
partnerships the agents indicated they 
felt that “use of other automobiles” 
policy coverage should be afforded with- 
out charge to the individuals involved in 
accordance with the number of automo- 
biles so owned. In other words, if a 
partnership comprised of three partners 
owns two private passenger automobiles, 
two of the partners should be afforded 
Use of Other Automobiles coverage 
without charge. The agents did not think 
that a charge for each co-owner or part- 
ner is warranted. Before the recent 
change in the manual rule one co-own 
or partner was afforded the coverage 
without charge. 

The agents were advised that this 
question was scheduled to be discussed 
by the rating committee in the very 
near future. 
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Ad Programs of Agents’ 


Assns. and Local Boards 


(Continued from Page 8) 


3royles Co., Inc., Denver public relations 
and advertising agency, consists mainly 
of a series of 27 ads in the state’s daily 
newspapers and selected weeklies. Its 
three-fold purpose is (1) to establish 
the word “Insuror” in the public’s mind 
as identifying the only professionally 
qualified insurance agents; (2) to edu- 
cate the public to the specific advantages 
of dealing with an Insuror, and (3) to 
establish identification of individual 
agencies as “Insurors.” 

With nearly 350 members of the asso- 
ciation signed up, the effort is certain 
to be a success. Each participating agen- 
cy pays $60 as his share of the cost 
for the year. The 1955 budget is set 
at $20,000. 

A large kick-off ad has already ap- 
peared in the newspapers, explaining 
what an Insuror is, and the advantage 
of dealing with an Insuror. The remain- 
ing ads in the series are in small space, 
using a cartoon as an attention-getter, 
followed by brief institutional copy. The 
combined circulation of the newspapers 
used is well over 500,000 per issue, and it 
is estimated that this circulation reaches 
98% of the families in the state. 


Tie-in Ads of Individual Agents 
and Local Boards 


Dugg Holmes, account executive of 
Broyles Company, explains that individ- 
ual members and local boards are tying 
in with these newspaper ads by running 
their own messages and _ identifying 
themselves as the local Insurors. “These 
tie-in ads are being used in all but one 
of the newspapers on the schedule,” he 
says. “In addition some local boards and 


members are running mats of the ads 
in smaller local papers at their own 
expense, 

“The Colorado Press Association re- 
ports more insurance agent advertising 
in the state this vear than ever before 


in history, an indication that the pro- 
gram is awakening agents to the need for 
advertising and promotion.” 


Advertising Aids Being Used 


Mr. Holmes points out that the Colo- 
rado program includes a number of ad- 
vertising aids to help member Insurors 
tike advantage of the sustained newspa- 
per advertising. These include colorful 
window decals, large 3-color Scotchlite 
bumper emblems and 2-color Scotchlite 
bumper ads for distribution to customers. 
In addition, members of the association 
have been furnished with engravings and 
mats of distinctive, stylized version of 
the word “Insuror” which are being 
carried on all printed forms, stationery, 
in windows, on ads, etc. Some 65,000 
small, 3-color gummed stickers have also 
been distributed to members for use on 
policies. Reprints of all ads are available 
as envelope stuffers, etc. 

Suggested radio copy has been fur- 
nished, and TV slides and copy are avail- 
able on request. Mats of all ads are 
available to agents and local boards. 
Each member receives a quarterly prog- 
ress report, informing him of the pre- 
vious quarter’s activities, the next quar- 
ter’s schedule, and offering advertising 
ideas and material. 

Galen E. Broyles Co., Inc. also per- 
forms public relations functions, main- 


taining favorable relations with focal 
media. Releases are sent to the press, 
radio, and television stations on any 


newsworthy items. In most cases, these 
ire localized, quoting an officer of the 
local board. “Thousands of lines of pub 
licity have resulted from this in just the 
first three months of the program,” says 
Mr. Holmes. 

While it is too early to measure defi- 
nite results agents around the state 
report a favorable reaction to this ag- 
gressive program of planned advertising 
and publicity. Customers and prospects 
when approached make mention of the 
ads, and the Colorado association’s office 
in Denver receives an average of a 
call a week asking for the name of an 


Insuror. 
The Broyles Company is also conduct- 
ing a smaller campaign for the Denver 


Insurors Association, and also represents 
several local boards and insurance com- 
panies. Generously the Colorado Insur- 
ors have offered their program to other 
interested state or city groups at a nomi- 
nal cost to help offset the production 
costs. 
Casper Insurors Campaign Gets Going 
One of the local boards which has 
taken advantage of this invitation is the 
Casper Insurors Association. All 27 of 
the Colorado ads are being modified for 
use by members of this board. In addi- 
tion, 60-line “reader” type ads will run 


suror” as respresenting the profession- 
ally qualified agent. 

Harold B. Parker of the Ratcliff- 
Parker Agency, Casper, Wyo., is the ad- 
vertising chairman of the local board and 
will administer the program. The 
Broyles Company will prepare and exe- 
cute the campaign. Mr. Parker has 
expressed the hope that the progressive 
action of his group will point the way 
for other state and local groups in the 
area to join with Casper Insurors and 
the Colorado association in a joint pro- 
motional program. 

Atlantic Companies’ Campaign 

When the Atlantic Companies an- 
nounced its offer a few weeks ago it 
was met with enthusiastic response 
across the country. Miles F. York, presi- 





Eye-Catching Ad of 


BEFORE 
YOU BUY 


INSURANCE 


ask your insurance 


man these 5 
questions: 


e Have you searched for the best policy among 
several companies to meet my needs? 

e Have you explained all the ‘‘small print’’ to me 
so I know the exact extent of my coverage? 

e Do you know my personal needs and local con- 
ditions well enough to give me sound 


insurance advice? 


e If I have a claim or loss, will you represent 
my interests in getting it settled quickly 


and satisfactorily? 


e Will you give me personal assistance if disaster strikes 
—or will I have to deal with some stranger 


over a telephone? 







on alternate weeks, each featuring one 
member of the association with photo- 
graph and biographical copy. The cam- 
pagn, involving a contribution of $190 
each from Casper member agents, will 
include the weekly ads plus radio as- 
nouncements on both Casper radio sta- 


tions. The schedule will total nearly 
7,500 lines and will run in a total of 
1,000,000 copies during the year. The 


radio announcements will also call atten- 
tion to the newspaper ads. 

As in the Colorado campaign the ob- 
jective will be to establish the word “In- 


Essex County Assn. 







Your independent insurance agent is 
in a position to answer ‘‘yes’’ 

to all these questions. That is why 
we urge you to buy insur- 

ance through a trained, independent 
insurance agent. 


Call MArket 4-2336 for the name 
of our nearest local member 


E55ex C. ounty 


INSURANCE AGENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


16 Park Place, Newark 


Look for this seal before you 
buy property or casualty insurance. 
It is your greatest safeguard. 


dent, reports that to date 65 agents’ 
associations and 95 agents have requested 
newspaper advertising mats or reprints 
for use in local publications. In addi- 
tion, about 50 requests have been re- 
ceived for radio “tie-in” material. Re- 
quests have come from 28 states; over 
30,000 reprints have already been dis- 
tributed. Mr. York says further: 

“We feel that merely being in favor 
of the American Agency System is not 
enough. What agents need—and in fact 
have frequently requested—is_ direct, 
concrete assistance. The ads we have 


had prepared for use by agents meet 
this need. Their purpose is to tell the 
public in language the public wil] read 
and understand, the advantages of buy- 
ing insurance through independent 
agents.” 

This campaign was initiated by the 
Essex County (N.J.) Insurance Agents 
Association whose president, Sydney A 
DeRoner, and his advertising committee 
mapped out a hard-hitting local news. 
paper campaign. The committee cooper- 
ated at each step of the way in planning 
and editing the advertisements. 

First ad in the series was headed, “You 
Can’t Bargain With Disaster!” Another 
emphasizes: “The big difference in jn- 
surance is not a matter of cost. The big 
difference is service.” Another message 
gives this advice to consumers: “Before 
you buy insurance, ask your insurance 
man these five questions,” and then 
enumerates five tests for sound insur- 
ance purchasing. 

“Our initial aim,” Mr. York concludes, 
“was to meet a need for advertising help 
on the part of agents’ associations. Time 
after time in our trips across the coun- 
try we were asked why the companies 
did not supply the agent with advertising 
material which would tell the agent's 
story—not the company’s.” 

Requests for this program have come 
from the following states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas and Vermont, 
The complete set of advertising mats, 
ready for newspaper reproduction, costs 
$15. 





Guy Fergason Article 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Variations can be used in form para- 
graphs to get away from “stereotyped 
dictation.” 

Saving Space and Expenses 

11. Microfilm Storage Records—Using 
16 mm. film, microfilming old records, 
policies, etc. can reduce the require- 
ments for filing space by 100 to 1—ie, 
100 cubic feet of material can be filed 
in one cubic foot. 

Use Five and Six Drawer Files— 
Filing cabinets with five drawers are the 
same heights as four drawer cabinets, 
but with 25% more filing space. Six 
drawer cabinets are slightly higher, but 
not so much that the average (height) 
file clerk can’t conveniently file in the 
top drawer. 

13. Use Lighter Weight Paper and 
Envelopes—Weight of paper and grade 
of paper are not synonyms. Grade can 
be retained and weight lightened so 
that several sheets of typed paper can 
be included in the same envelope for 
3¢ postage. If there is much multiple- 
page correspondance, this idea can pro- 
duce a material savings. 

14. Use Electric Typewriters for High 
Volume Typing and Multiple Copy 
Work—An electric typewriter is a spe- 
cial purpose mechanical instrument which 
serves its best purpose when multiple 
copies (above 8 copies, up to 17 or 18 
copies) are made or when a high volume 
of continuous typing is required. The 
ability to regulate the key stroke pres- 
sure without sacrificing uniformity of 
typing provides the multiple copies not 
possible with a manual typewriter. Elec- 
tric carriage return, and uniform key 
stroke with light pressure relieves fa- 
tigue which invariably takes its toll on 
productivity. 


15. Regulate But Provide a Coffee 
Break—In order to relieve monotony, 
physical and mental fatigue, a_ coffee 


break mid-morning and mid-afternoon, 
not to exceed 15 minutes each, is a 
customary practice. The savings in time 
and the increase in productivity comes 
only when the coffee break is controlled 
so that it does not degrade into a gold- 
bricking session. No office runs at 100% 
efficiency day-in and day-out. Thirty 
minutes out of eight hours, or 64%, 
is not unreasonable if it breaks the 
tensions and pressures. However, double 
it to one hour out of eight, or 121%, 
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and the increased productivity from fa- 
tigue relief, cannot make mf he 
production lost from the extra idle ume. 
Coffee break is a benefit, not a priviege. 

16. Use Mechanical Dictation and Tran- 
scription—Except for private secretaries, 
usually assigned to top management, 
correspondence is being handled more 
and more by dictating equipment. The 
improvements in this type of equipment, 
since World War II, have made the 
equipment more flexible so as to be 
usable for conferences, personal dicta- 
tion, and salesmen’s reporting on calls 
made (use of portable machine). One 
transcriber can usually service up to 
four dictators if the transcription is 
planned and scheduled. 

17. Standardize on Kind, Size, Type 
and Grade of Equipment and Office Sup- 
plies—To get the greatest use of office 
equipment, many persons in the office 
must be able to use it. This certainly 
requires adequacy of equipment and may 
require uniformity of make; otherwise 
considerable die. gelbreottigy types 
of machines woul¢ essential. Stand- 
ardization of supplies prevents the pur- 
chase of items on an individual “whim” 
basis. Considerable expense can be in- 
curred when management fails to deter- 
mine the difference between essentials 
and office gadgets. 

18. Check Dues and Membership Fees 
in the Cold Light of Agency or Company 
Participation and Benefit—Actual partici- 
pation in and therefore direct benefit 
from memberships in civic, professional 
and trade organizations should be the 
criterion of payment. “Joiners” serve 
a purpose, but contribute little to the 
advancement of industry and the art of 
management. 

19. Check Overtime Pay and Determine 
lf It Is Necessary—Many a hidde‘ sal- 
ary increase is unofficially buried in 
overtime pay for non-exempt (Fair Labor 
Standards Act) employes. Coniinuons 
overtime is a symptom of either poor 
methods, lack of work application, or 
imbalance of workload and man-hours, 
or it may be a combination of all three. 
In any event, it is a costly way of attain- 
ing a questionable increase in produc- 
tion—even for the boss. 

20. Check Unfinished Production at the 
End of Each Week—The average desk 
of the average worker is a catch-all for 
unfinished work. Management should 
check, once each week, on the accumu- 
lation of unfinished work. Some compa- 
nies provide weekly production reports 
which show the status of unfinished 
work. Other companies require that all 
work be kept in trays in a fireproof 
safe rather than in the desk drawers— 
this permits the observation of accumu- 
lated work. Other companies use colored 
tabs to differentiate between work as- 
signed within weekly periods. This also 
is a matter of observation. 


Control Areas 


In the areas of management controls, 
there are several well known studies 
which can be made so that management 
will have more definite information with 
which to formulate its decisions. 

21. Job Studies and Work Distribution 
—Every position in the office should be 
studied in order to determine what each 
employe does. If to the job analysis is 
added the factor of time so that each 
employe explains what he does and how 
much time is spent in doing it—the 
result will be a work distribution analy- 
sis. When work is unfairly and indefi- 
nitely assigned, employes have a tenden- 
cy to shift responsibilities to others. 
Nothing produces a lowering of morale 
as when a couple of employes get by 
Without carrying their fair share of the 
work load. Management needs more 
than observation to spot this situation. 

22. Compute the Cost of Writing a 
Policy, a Letter, Turning Out a Report, 
and Maintaining a Record—Nothing is 
more impressive to management and 
employes alike than the personalization 
ot actual cost of doing business. It is 
my observation that much of the care- 
lessness toward expense abuse springs 
trom lack of information. If it is known 
that it costs 50¢ to 80¢ (averages) to 
Write a letter, there is a better chance 


of controlling the letter writing activities. 
If it is known that it costs $1.50, $2 or 
even $3 to write an invoice, policy or 
other form, alternative ways may be 
developed to reduce the cost. 

Outside letter shops may be used in 
carrying the overload of typing, etc., 
provided that this assistance doesn’t de- 
grade to the point that office work is 
shifted to outside agencies in order to 
provide more “time for personal relaxa- 
tion.” 

23. Check More Carefully the Quali- 
fications of New Employes and Train 
Them for the Work at Issue—Much of 
office inefficiency comes from improperly 
selected and trained employes. Exposure 
to office work is no more an adequate 
method of training than exposure to 
education is a method of learning. Actual 
and directed participation is required 
in order to develop proficiency in any 
field. The employe must possess the 
basic aptitudes for the work. Mentally, 
emotionally and physically he must be 
able to integrate into the tasks, and 
vocationally he should have some sus- 
tained interest in the work. 

Small companies constitute no excep- 
tion to this suggestion except that they 
generally rely on professional agencie; 
to do the screening for them, if it is to 
be done on a scientific basis. 

24. Management Must Furnish the In 
centive as Well as the Example for the 
Organization —If management demon- 
strates little if any interest in or con- 
cern for expenses, efficiency and produc- 
tivity, is there any reason for the 
employes to become interested? If man- 
agement doesn’t set the example cf 
punctuality, regularity of attendance, and 


work application, office personnel in 
small offices will take their cue from 
management and become lackadaisical 


in their efforts. 

Management should reward efficiency, 
correct instances of misapplication and 
dismiss those who are unable to meet 
reasonable standards. If they do not, 
mediocrity becomes the standard for 
gauging productive effort. 





Jack Gansky Story 


(Continued from Page 36) 


sky resigned. A few days later he got 
a job with the Metropolitan Life as an 
agent “on the debit.” After acquiring a 
few years’ experience he joined the 
American Independent Casualty of Phila- 
delphia as an A. & H. salesman. “This 
is my field,” he decided. The oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk to prospects in 
all walks of life appealed to him; also 
the creativeness of A. & H. selling. 
When he was 28 years old he accep‘ed 


a proposition from the Home Mutual 
Casualty of Philadelphia to join that 
company as superintendent of agents. 


He held this post tor five years and then 
made up his mind that he would be 
happier operating his own agency. The 
challenge of the agency field beckoned 
him and he has never regretted his 
acceptance of that challenge. 


Operated His Own Agency in 1£47 


Off to a good start in February, 1947, 
as a general agent of another Philadel- 
phia company—the American Mutual 
Benefit (now known as the Community. 
Mutual)—Mr. Gansky found A. & H. an 
absorbing, ever fascinating line to sell. 
In three years’ time he was doing so 
well that almost 50% of the company’s 
production was due to his efforts. When 
the executive vice president of American 
Mutual Benefit—Glenn Harsh—died in 
1950 his widow accepted appreciatively 
Mr. Gansky’s offer of assistance in run- 
ning the company. This he did for a 
few years. He had hoped that she would 
let him buy the company but, since it 
was sold to another Philadelphian, Mr. 
Gansky decided to look for a new and 
bigger opportunity. 


He Impresses Welch and Sommer 


He will always remember the June day 
in 1953 when he met “Fran” Welch, vice 
president of United States Life, and dis- 
cussed representation of that company 
as a general agent. Armand Sommer, 


How/Archie Barnich and Ken Hubacker 
Built Thriving Agency in Cheboygan 


The story of Barnich & Hubacker Agency in Cheboygan, Mich., an agency which 
started from scratch in the depths of the depression 30's and has flourished in a town 
of 5,000 population, is interestingly told in the May “Aetna-izer” published by Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. Prospecting and agency-building ideas and account selling 


have played an important role in the success of Archie E. 


The story follows: 


When Archie E. Barnich opened his 
agency in Cheboygan, Mich., in 1936 all 
he had to start with were a desk, a type- 
writer, some experience as a clerk in 


another agency, and a diploma from the 
home office casualty and surety sales 
course of Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies. 

Naturally his first problem was finding 
prospects, no easy job in a town like 
Cheboygan where there has never been 
much industry. 

The town’s 5,000 population is sup- 
ported mainly by retailing, summer 
tourist business, and jobs in other towns. 
This tends to keep the local economy in 
a rather static condition and, in 1936 
especially, there was a strong tendency 
to keep insurance matters just as they 
were. 

A Hometown Boy 


Archie Barnich had some things work- 
ing in his favor. He was a hometown 
boy—he had been president of his high 
school class for four years—and_ his 
knowledge of the town and its people 
stood well in his stead. His father owned 
the town’s leading drug store, another 
advantage, in that the Barnich name was 
familiar even to people who didn’t know 
Archie. 

However, there were already four es- 
tablished agencies, and in this small 
town every other agent was as well 
known as Archie. 

Partly due to his Aetna school train- 
ing, and partly because of his own in- 
genuity, Archie was soon finding all the 


_ prospects he could handle. 


The first thing he did was to call on 





another vice president, was brought into 
the conversation. They were both im- 
pressed by Mr. Gansky’s personality and 
progressiveness. It was decided to set 
up the premier division for him which 
would enable Mr. Gansky to continue 
selling the particular type of contract 
with which he had been successful. Ar 
rangements were amicably completed and 
today after two full years of association 
both Mr Gansky and the United States 
Life are completely happy with each 
other. 


The Personal Side 


Jack Gansky is just as devoted to his 
family as he is in business hours to 
A. & H. selling. His wife, Jeanette, 
was a childhood sweetheart and they 
grew up together in the same neighbor- 
hood. They have two children—Paul, 
154% years of age, who wants to become 
an insurance man, and Marlyn, 8%. She 
was born about the same time in 1946 
as his agency started, so he named it 
The Marlyn Agency. 

His chief outside affiliations are the 
Accident & Health Club of Philadelphia, 
the Artisans, and his Masonic lodge 
Lafayette No. 71, Philadelphia. He also 
belongs to the Golden Slipper Square 
Club, a Masonic charitable organization, 
the Koran Grotto and B’nai-B’rith. In 
his high schoo] days Jack Gansky was 
country and half-mile runner. 
He also did some boxing and wrestling 
when a member of the Philadelphia Rail- 
road Y.M.C.A. These are the sports 
which still interest him the most. 

He has a system all his own for relaxa- 
tion after a hard day at business. If 
he finds himself getting nervously on 
edge around 4 P.M. any afternoon he 
will close up shop and go to a nearby 
movie. This has never failed to relax 
him. He will get home around 6:30 
refreshed in mind and body and ready 
to enjoy the evening with his family. 


a cross 





Barnich and his partners. 


all of the local automobile dealers and 
find out the expiration dates of the 
finance contracts they had out on cars. 
Dealers were glad to give Archie that 
information, which provided him with 
some splendid automobile prospects. 

For another source of prospects, Ar- 
chie followed court records. Legal no- 
tices in the newspapers told him when 
probate bonds would be needed, and 
when he followed up on these leads, he 
usually sold a bond. 

He also sold parcel post insurance 
books; only a $5 premium, but $5 looked 
bigger in 1936 than it does now, and 
besides, Archie considered any sale as 
a lead to other business. 

Whenever Archie saw lumber on the 
ground, or a foundation excavation, he 
started tracking down the owner so 
that he could sell fire insurance on the 
new building. 

Vacationers Good Source of Prospects 

Summer vacationers provided another 
source of prospects for Archie. He sells 
all lines of insurance to these summer 
residents, but marine insurance’ on 
pleasure boats has always been an es- 
pecially good line. When he was starting 
his agency, Archie called on the local 
boat dealers and got the names of per 
sons who were buying boats. Then he 
solicited the marine insurance. 

Several weeks after Archie started his 
agency, the Aetna fieldman came_ to 
Cheboygan and the two men went out 
calling on prospects. The first time out 
they sold several accident policies, a 
church burglary policy, and a good-sized 
liability policy for a gasoline distributor. 

Archie says these early calls helped 
him learn to put his insurance knowl- 
edge and selling theory into practice. 
They also taught him the selling appeal 
of accident insurance. He had_ never 
sold it before, but after these calls he 
became an expert on accident insurance 
and sold it whenever he could. 

Archie says accident is a good lead 
line because it doesn’t depend on some- 
one else’s expiration; and it stays on 
the books. 


Uses Direct Mail Extensively 


Direct mail also played an important 
part in finding good prospects for Ar- 
chie, and he is still using it extensively. 

All of these prospecting ideas played 
an important part in building Archie’s 
agency, but account selling and the 
making of Aetna plans were probably 
more important than any other factors. 
Archie called on all the desirable local 
business establishments and offered to 
survey their insurance programs. In re 
turn he asked only to write whatever 
additional insurance the prospect decided 
to buy as a result of the analysis. How- 
ever, Archie says that most of the pro- 
grams were in such a muddle that pros 
pects usually gave him their entire ac- 
counts after he had explained all of the 
needed improvements and pointed out 
the exposures that had previously been 
unprotected. 

An important boost to the prestige and 
growth of the agency came with the 
opportunity to overhaul the insurance 
program of the town of Cheboygan. 
Improves Town’s Insurance Program 

The town’s insurance program was 
found to be in about as much of a 
muddle as many of the commercial ac- 
counts Archie had surveyed, and he was 
able to recommend a number of im 
provements. Among other discrepancies, 
Archie found that only part of the 
town’s vehicles were insured and_ that 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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the opportunity to take fleet discounts 
had been overlooked because the exist- 
ing automobile insurance was split be- 
tween several agents. 

Fire rates were also found to be un- 
necessarily high, and were cut from $3 
to $1 by improvements in housekeeping 
and safety measures throughout the 
city’s properties. 

The town bought the insurance pro- 
gram Archie proposed, and the favor- 
able publicity he received paved the way 
for more Aetna plans and eventual con- 
trol of many new accounts. 


His Plan of Keeping Accounts 
Up-to-Date 

In connection with surveys, an impor- 
tant element of the agency’s survey and 
account management system is its method 
of keeping accounts up-to-date. All of 
an account’s renewal dates are usually 
arranged to fall on the same day each 
year. This is done to encourage clients 
to set aside one day of the year as an 
“Insurance Day” on which they review 
their insurance with Mr. Barnich or one 
of the other members of the agency. 
Daily reports and all correspondence 
for each account are kept in a separate 
folder which the agency men take along 
on their calls. 

Sometimes these men have quite an 
arm-load when they start out on these 
Insurance Day calls, with a folder for 
each customer. But they say this hasn't 
proved especially troublesome and_ the 
agency feels this system is more eco- 
nomical and complete than the line rec- 
ords that require many separate entries. 


Hubacker Joined Agency in 1938 


Archie did not work alone in estab 
lishing his agency. Kenneth A. Hubacker 
came to work for him in 1938, starting 
as a collection man. After attending the 
\etna home ollice school he became an 
excellent producer and agency man. He 


has been an important factor in the 
growth of the agency. 
Another important element in the 


agency’s growth has been th 
of other Archie bought one 
agency in 1907, just one yvecr after he 
had begun his own business. This gave 
him an additional $12,000 in annual pre- 
mium volume, mostly fire insurance, and 
\rchie lost no time in developing these 
customers into well-rounded accounts. 
In the years since he bought that first 
agency, Archie has bought three more 
agencies, and has become the successor 
to all four of the old Cheboygan agen- 


purchasing 
agencies. 


cies, including the one he used to work 
for. 
Partnership Formed in 1946 
In 1941, Archie went into the Army 


\ir Corps and Ken Hubacker ran the 
agency by himself for four years. Archie 
got out of the Air Corps in 1946 and 
he and Ken Hubacker immediately 
formed an agency partnership. Later, 
another partner was taken into the firm, 


Orval J. Charboneau, the agency’s life 
insurance expert. 
All three men are active in Cheboy- 


gan’s civil activities. Archie has served 
as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is on the commission that 
wrote the new city charter, and on the 
board of directors of the Cheboygan 
Industrial Association (which encourages 
new businesses to come to Cheboygan). 
He is also a director of the community’s 
leading bank, the Citizen’s National 
Bank of Cheboygan. 

The reputation and volume of the 
Barnich & Hubacker Agency is growing 
every year. It is becoming so well known 
that business even comes to the agency 
from other towns. 

The success of 
the story of a 


this 
model 


truly 
agency 


agency is 
insurance 
The 


out ot 


way to make a mountain 
a molehill is to add a little dirt 
lexe h inge. 


easiest 


It is easier to live within your income 
than without it. 


Exchange 





Who Holds the Bag? 


Who holds the bag when an insolvent 
insurance company cannot pay a jury 
award ? 

A Tennessee policyholder found him- 
self $10,250 in the hole when the com- 
pany in which he held a liability policy 
went into receivership. Although the 
accident resulting in the jury award 
happened prior to the company’s bank- 
ruptcy, the court ruled that while the 
State Insurance Department may license 
a company, it does not guarantee that 
the company will pay claims. 

—From Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
“Review” for June. 


Jerome Miller's Book 


(Continued from Page 36) 


and it is best to pay for the small losses 
yourself.” 

Book Praised by N. Y. Times Writer 

In a recent editorial in the New York 
Times, Staff Writer Burton ‘(Crane made 
the pertinent observation that “readers 
of Jerome S. Miller’s new book are going 
to be equipped to give insurance sales- 
men a mighty hard time. The main prob- 
lem may be to find salesmen who know 
as much as the prospects.” 

Mr. Crane also added that, “If this 


Faith in Polio Insurance 

With the Salk vaccine for polio mak. 
ing banner headlines across the world 
insurance circles are puzzling over the 
future of polio insurance. 

An Albuquerque mother, however, ey. 
perienced no such uncertainty when she 
wrote school officials that it would not 
be necessary to innoculate her child be- 
cause “We have polio insurance!” 
From Cravens, Dargan & Co, 

“Review” for June. 








book has the sale it deserves, the fine 
print in policies seems bound to receive 
a vast increase in readership.” 
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Premium volume 


IT PAYS TO SELL WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


...as evidenced by the remarkable growth record of the GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA in the chart above. It proves again that the insuring public eagerly accepts the 
sound insurance principles on which The GENERAL was founded: Selective underwriting 
with its resultant savings; strong capital stock indemnity; fast, fair claims service . . . and all 
this delivered through the American agency system to provide local, personal service. 







GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFAMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: Seattle 5, Washington 


Division Offices: 
EASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 
CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
SOUTHEAST: 1401 Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
CALIFORNIA: 5525 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36 
CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2, B. C- 
NORTH WEST: General Insurance Bidg., Seattle 5, Wn. 
SOUTHWEST: 1801 Davis Bidg., Dallas 2, Texas 


H. K. DENT 
Chairman of the board 


W. L. CAMPBELL 
President 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 





Cash 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
$ 6,504,482.72 Reserve for Losses__..$ 18,869,733.29 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 Reserve for Loss Expenses____——'1,641,500.00 
*Bonds and Stocks 147,618,784.78 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 
Interest due and accrued 171,504.67 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,459,097.50 
Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Balances 3,799,979.91 Treaties __._—s«-: 7,836,,740.08 
engpicarsiapthan : 3,213,500.00 ait other Liabilities. 1,104,179.18 
ee eae a 9,022,449.11 Capital 10,000,000.00 
All other Assets___________ 1,455,742.29 Net Surplus _________ 75, 901,686.76 
Total admitted assets_$172,752,301.40 Total anaes SIFTS, FEES AO 


Securities carried at $3,290,509.33 in the above stat t are 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 





GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 











ASSETS 

Cash . $ 598,124.35 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,841.96 
*Bonds and Stocks___— 13,083,787.60 
Interest due and accrued. 34,661.45 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 935,891.86 
Real Estate 160,000.00 
All other Assets. 400,669.59 


Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities carried at $795,921,11 in the above stat d 


Reserve for Losses — 


Capital ___ 
Net Surplus 





deposited as required by law. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 








LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
———$_ 1,971,464.67 Cash ___________$ 701,306.98 _— Reserve for Losses_____$ 1,971,464.67 
Reserve for Loss Expenses_— 171,500.00 *Bonds and Stocks_ 12,961,657.05 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 171,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums — 6,113,108.65 Interest due and accrued__ 31,762.10 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,739,933.61 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 284,672.50 Agents and Departmental Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 293,472.50 
All other Liabilities _________ 26,299.08 vel ——— 1,584,124.81 All other Liabilities___ 22,734.98 
1,000,000.00 Real Estate 70,500.00 Capital __..__-_-_-_—Ss__1,000,000.00 
5,647,931.91 All other Assets. _=>SSESE 269,713.05 Net Surplus —____..  6,419,958.23 
$15,214,976.81 Total admitted Assets__ $ 15,6 19,063.99 Total __$15,619,063.99 


Total 





‘ 
are 


ited as required by law. 





MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 











ASSETS 

Cash $ 704,674.28 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 349,567.43 
*Bonds and Stocks —— 36,221,447.38 
Interest due and accrued 66,711.94 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 2,824,359.57 
All other Assets__..___________ ‘ "206,228.78 


Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,1 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 


Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 

















LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 5,351,118.39 — LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Loss Expenses —_ 465,500.00 Cash $ 34,471.83 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,579,819.80 Bonds and Stocks 399,903.86 ee —__. 100,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 803,582.50 Interest Due and Accrued = 2,904.58 Net Surplus sé 2,343.76 
All other Liabilities. 51,729.61 Agents and Department Balances 15,526.81 

Capital 3,000,000.00 All other Assets — __.._-—s«-: 13, 400.00 

Net Surplus 15,121,239.08 Total admitted Assets___ $466,207.08 WO aici $466,207.08 

Total $40,372,989.38 

21,239.08 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
are d ited as required by law. Securities carried at $55,801.87 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above stat t 





THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 














COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 











ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash $$ 2,150 SF Reserve for Losses $ 18,433,961.00 Cash $ 2,038,580.99 Reserve for Losses - ____$ 22,082,945.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 53,792.36 Reserve for Loss Expenses ____—_1,779,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 450,709.87 Reserve for Loss Expenses _._ 2, 100,947.00 
*Bonds and Stocks 43,576,089.40 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 13,366,920.06 *Bonds and Stocks 50,889,280.64 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
Interest due and accrued: ___ 121,764.91 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,513,059.00 Interest due and accrued - 119 254.06 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses —_1,534,026.45 
‘aon ia eae __ 3,594,144.55 ‘a vero oh 189,825.78 8 vnaconmannel 3,701,677.51 Py oka mai 616,139.04 
Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabilities = 280,587.95 Bqulty in Marine ond Forcign All other Liabilities — __ 157,651.96 

Insurance Pools — 141,845.57 Capital _ 2,000,000.00 Insurance Pools —— ___ 147,212.23 OO, 2,000,000.00 
All other Assets —___ 243,951.19 Net Surplus 12,326,105.06 All other Assets — = 141,118.75 Net Surplus _ . 13,500,276.92 

Total admitted Assets___$49,890,233.85 Total $49,890,233.85 Total admitted Assets___$57,487,834.05 Tetal _._._______§_§_§___$57,487,834.05 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 
Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above stat t are 


A 


Sead 





as required by law. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 


Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IMlinois 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 








HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
























































The case of the broiled watches! 


In a warehouse in West Germany, the watchman sniffed the damp 
night air suspiciously, broke into a run, shouting “Hilfe! Hilfe!” 
— and turned in the fire alarm. 


Too late. The holocaust consumed everything except a “fireproof” 
safe, which held almost a million dollars’ worth of fine watches. 


The American owners frantically called their insurance com- 
pany, American: International Underwriters. An AIU adjuster 
arrived while the ashes were still smoldering. 


When they finally managed to open the massive door, they found 
the watches — half-melted! They’d been broiled. 


It took months to determine the exact amount of the damage. In 
this length of time, the firm might have suffered a paralyzing busi- 
ness catastrophe. But this was averted by AIU’s paying over 
$900,000 immediately — all but a small part of the whole loss. 

Such practical service is typical of AIU throughout the world. 
It can help you make the most of today’s opportunity in foreign 
coverage. Private American investments abroad have passed the 
16 billion dollar mark —4 billion in the last three years alone. 
Chances are that some of your present clients have need of AIU 
protection. Why not ask them? 


AIU policies are written in broad American terms. The informa- 
tion required is the same kind as for domestic risks. Claims are 
paid in the same currency as the premiums — including U. S. 
dollars where local law permits. 

You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign risks. Take 
them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. For full information and 
literature, write to Dept. E of the AIU office nearest you. Or call 
in person. 





American 
International 
Underwriters 


New York 5, N. Y 
Boston 9, Mass............. 
Washington 6, D. C.... 
Detroit 26, Mich 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
New Orleans 12, La 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Houston 2, Texas 

San Francisco 4, Calif 
Los Angeles 17, Calif 
Seattle 1, Wash 


Free Press Building 

208 So. La Salle Street 

831 Whitney Bank Building 
2006 Bryan Street 
...1619 Melrose Building 
206 Sansome Street 
612 So. Flower Street 
811-814 White Building 
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